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PREFACE 

THE importance of estimating what is being 
done in the various industries of this country 
was recognised not long ago in a pronouncement 
made by the President of the Board of Trade. The 
idea of the present work was suggested to me long 
before by the late Director of the London School of 
Economics, who inspired me to undertake the de- 
tailed study of the trade, in a branch of which I was 
personally engaged. This, I was persuaded, would 
be a labour of certain value to myself, and my hopes 
in this respect have been amply realised. But I 
had the further ambition that a book embodying my 
researches might be not without value both to those 
who, like myself, are personally connected with the 
Paper Trade, and perhaps also to others who have a 
general interest in the industrial conditions of this 
country. At least I have been able to amass a 
body of information which has not before been 
brought together in a single work ; and it remains 
to be seen whether from this, and from the statistics 
available in official papers, I have been able to 
trace those main features of the trade which should 
go to the making of a description and a history. 

yli 
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The promise made by the President of the Board 
of Trade, that definite steps should be taken to 
ascertain the productive capacity of this country in 
its various industries was particularly welcome to 
me, for one of the greatest difficulties with which I 
have been confronted has been to discover, or 
rather I should say to estimate, the quantity of 
paper made in Great Britain since the Excise Duty 
was removed. 

To the general readers it may seem that the 
accounts of processes of manufacture are too tech- 
nical ; to those engaged in the trade that they are 
not technical enough. All I can say is, that I have 
attempted to hold the balance between these two 
extremes, and while avoiding minute details of 
technical description on the one hand, on the other 
I have thought it would be useless to make my 
account so "general" as to omit what it is the 
purpose of my work to describe. Being myself 
connected with a distributing, and not a manufac- 
turing (except with paper as the raw material), 
house of business, I have naturally viewed the 
processes of manufacture from an outside standpoint. 

My task would have been impossible but for the 
kind help I have received from numberless persons 
engaged in the paper industry, and many others. 
I must not conclude without acknowledging the 
assistance rendered to me by Mr. Clayton Beadle 
and Dr. Stevens, who have obtained for me a vast 
amount of information, particularly from the tech- 
nical aspect of the work ; Mr. T. Y. Nuttall, who 
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has given me the benefit of his opinion upon many 
of my statements regarding the manufacture of 
paper ; the editor of the Worlds Paper Trade 
Review for so kindly allowing me to make use of 
his many informing articles on the History of 
Papermaking, &c. ; Mr. Hepburn and Mr, Hors- 
burgh, of the Hele Paper Company, for allowing 
me to spend two days at their mill, and during that 
time to go where I pleased, and ask any questions 
as they occurred to me, 

Valuable information with reference to rags was 
also given me by Mr. R. Hough and Mr. Russell, 
of Messrs. Tullis & Co. Esparto by Mr. J. 
Christie ; Mr. Murison, Vice-Consul of Almeria ; 
and Mr. Barber, Vice-Consul of Oran. Machinery 
— Mr. James Nuttall, of Messrs. Bentley & Jack- 
son ; Mr. T. M. Lumsden, of Messrs. J. Milne & 
Sons ; Mr. J. Youle, of Clondalkin ; Messrs. 
Bertrams, Limited ; and Mr. H. J. Donkin, 
descendant of Bryan Donkin. Chemicals — Messrs. 
S. W. Royse & Co. Trade Unions and Rates of 
Wages — Mr. C. Howard, Treasurer, and Mr. 
Dyson, Secretary of Amalgamated Society of 
Papermakers ; Mr. Ross, Secretary of National 
Union of Papermaker Workers ; Mr. Bourne, 
Secretary of Original Society of Papermakers. 
With Mr. Howard and Mr. Bourne I had several 
interesting conversations at their homes, and am 
greatly indebted to them for the insight they so 
willingly gave me into their respective societies. 

In my attempt at estimating the amount of 
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capital launched in the Paper Trade, I was greatly 
assisted by Mr. A. W. Masson, an expert valuer 
and paper-making engineer; and finally to the 
Secretary of the Papermakers* Association and to 
all the various gentlemen throughout Great Britain 
and Ireland who so kindly gave me brief histories 
of their mills, I am peculiarly grateful. 

A. D. S. 
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THE PAPER TRADE 

CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

If the manufacture of paper were proportional to 
the importance of paper in modern life, it would be 
the largest industry in Great Britain. • Paper is the 
cheapest and most familiar object in every English 
household. Every one knows how to read, and 
books and newspapers have come to be within the 
reach of the poorest The first material which 
must be at the disposal of every clerk in the 
country is the paper which goes to the making of 
ledgers and notebooks. Hundreds of millions of 
letters go through the post every year. Almost 
every article bought at a shop is wrapped up in 
paper. In a most literal sense we may say that all 
other manufactures in this or any other country 
have come to be dependent upon the manufacture 
of paper ; it is an indispensable ingredient in every 
industrial and commercial process. 

The growth of the paper industry and the 
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cheapening in price has had a more profound 
effect upon the community than the invention of 
the steam engine. Without cheap paper, penny 
and halfpenny newspapers could never have come 
into being, and the power of the Press would have 
been limited accordingly. Without cheap paper, 
books could not be issued at low prices, and popular 
education would lose its effect. Everywhere the 
use and influence of this potent article of commerce 
has been one of the leading characteristics of the 
nineteenth century. 

And yet we may say of paper what is true of 
many other valuable things — a little goes a long 
way. Hence its manufacture has never bulked 
large in our trade like that of cotton or wool or 
hardware — it has never been a primary factor in 
industrial history. Yet, though from the point of 
view of production, it is a trade of secondary 
importance to the consumer, its use bulks so large 
that an account of it may, perhaps, be more 
interesting than an account of any other 
commodity. 

The history of the trade, for the purpose of 
this book, begins in the second half of the 
eighteenth century. Up to that period, almost 
from time immemorial, paper had been produced 
in much the same way by simple hand processes. 
But then came a short epoch of mechanical 
improvements, which will be described in a later 
chapter, followed by a fresh outburst of activity 
with the introduction of steam. The more 
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economical methods of manufacture, and the larger 
output meeting a larger demand, led to the quest 
for new raw material and new markets. We shall, 
then, have to consider changes in machinery and 
changing processes of manufacture, the opening up 
of fresh supplies of raw material from foreign 
countries, which will further lead us to questions 
of taxation, quantities, and price. Moreover, we 
shall find the history of the paper trade, like that 
of- many other trades, affected by the new con- 
ditions of labour which have been brought about 
by trade combinations and the growth of the 
democratic spirit. But these influences will be less 
obvious than usual, for the introduction of machinery 
did not at once create a large demand for new 
labour, and the traditions which had formerly 
prevailed among the skilled workers in the hand- 
mills were to some extent, though of course only 
to some extent, passed on to their successors in 
the machine factories. Further questions which 
will come up for discussion in this work are the 
localisation of the industry, and the means by 
which the finished paper passes from the maker 
to the consumer. 

The number of mills ' in the British Isles has by 
no means varied in proportion to the amount of 
paper made within their walls. England has 
always had far more mills than Scotland and 
Ireland, and in the times when paper was entirely, 
or principally, made by hand, she possessed almost 
» See Appendix V. 
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the entire number that were to be found in these 
islands. At the opening of the nineteenth century 
the aggregate appears to have been about 500. 
In 1836 the total must have reached 525 or there- 
abouts, for at that date a fair number are to be 
found in existence in Scotland and Ireland, while 
England still possessed about 400, the number in 
the Southern Kingdom having declined somewhat 
owing to the introduction of machinery. 

The Scottish aggregate has remained fairly 
stationary for many years, for in 1840 it stood at 
50 and to-day it amounts to 60. Ireland, on the 
other hand, shows a great decrease during the 
same period. In 1840 she possessed 60 mills, 
whereas to-day she possesses only 9. A steady 
diminution took place throughout the period from 
1840 to i860. Since the later date the number 
has fluctuated. The number of mills in England 
has also decreased since 1 840, until to-day it stands 
at only 211. Thus, for the last 60 years the 
United Kingdom, as a whole, shows a general 
decline in the number of its mills. In i860 it 
possessed 400 ; at the present time it has only 279. 

This diminution in the number of paper manu- 
factories is to be attributed to several causes. 
First and foremost amongst these stand the 
extension and use of machinery in paper-making, 
and the continual introduction of improvements 
in the machinery so employed. At the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, practically little or no 
machinery was in use in the trade. The applica- 
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tion of steam and water power vastly increased the 
output, and in conjunction with the building of 
railways and the improvements effected in the 
means of communication, confined production to 
fewer localities. The amount that could be ex- 
tracted from the vat or hand-made mill was strictly 
limited, but the output of machines, especially the 
improved machines of recent times, is practically 
unlimited. 

Further small mills have dropped out owing to 
the overwhelming competition of larger establish- 
ments run on capitalistic lines. Where a greater 
output is made possible, the fixed charges are 
proportionately reduced, greater economy in pro- 
duction is effected and low prices are attained with 
which the smaller mills cannot compete. Only 
those could continue business who either manu- 
factured on the large scale or else offered a peculiar 
or exceptional quality of paper which practically 
amounted to a monopoly. 

Many mills, too, have disappeared owing to their 
isolated situation. They were placed in remote 
river valleys which have been untouched by rail- 
ways and modern means of communication, so that, 
stranded in an industrial backwater, they were 
unable to survive in the struggle with their more 
happily situated rivals. Such works have prac- 
tically died out and there is to-day little or no trace 
of them to be found. 

In the nature of things the owner of a small vat 
mill was bound to be defeated by a manufacturer 
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who possessed a machine factory, even though 
merely of the same size. The former was often at 
the mercy of his workers, who belonged to a Club 
or Union, and so could at times dictate to their 
master and, being skilled artisans, were difficult to 
replace. The latter, on the other hand, was far 
more independent of his workmen. His method 
of production was by machinery which did not 
demand such specialised skill as when paper was 
manufactured by hand, but only required ordinary 
intelligence and careful supervision. It was thus 
comparatively easy for him to obtain a fresh supply 
of labour. 

The modern paper mill is a vastly more com- 
plicated establishment than the mill of a century 
ago. The latter was constructed on a definite and 
distinct plan, but on lines entirely different from 
those followed at the present time. A hundred 
years back rags formed the raw material for paper- 
making, and these could not be purchased in a 
really reliable and assorted state. They had, there- 
fore, to be overhauled in a store close to the mill, 
and the qualities laid aside in different bins. This 
work was generally done by women. The rags 
thus assorted were passed out to other workers in 
this department of the mill, who cut them. They 
were then dusted and left to rot as no method of 
boiling had yet been devised. When they had 
become sufficiently rotten, the stamper would in 
early times reduce them to pulp. Later on, how- 
ever, this pulping process was effected by a machine 
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invented for the purpose, known as the Hollander, 
inside which the rags were placed and broken into 
a semi-pulped condition. It is probably true that 
at the commencement of the nineteenth century 
there were in many mills both stampers and 
breakers. 

The rag pulp was next subjected to the bleaching 
process. Before the discovery of chlorine there 
was no chemical bleaching. The rag-pulp was 
moistened and spread out on the grass, exposed to 
the sun, and occasionally moistened again until the 
requisite colour was obtained.* 

After this the pulp was beaten into a fine con- 
sistency and made into paper by what is termed the 
**hand" process — a method which will be fully 
described at a later period in the book. 

The mill, especially if situated in an out-of-the- 
way place, would have to be provided with a 
wheelwright's shop and forge. As a rule the 
proprietor or manager lived in a house adjoining 
the works. A few manufactories consisted of one 
compact building, but with the majority the 
different departments were in different buildings, 
and that is still the case with many of the older 
establishments existing to-day. 

When a new mill is laid down, it is of course 
constructed on different principles from one that 
has gradually grown, or been altered to meet 
modern requirements. The construction of the 
modern mill may be seen from the accompanying 
plan. 
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The particular mill depicted is one for working 
rag papers, but an esparto or wood-pulp factory 
would be, with the exception of one or two details, 
similarly arranged. The plan shows the room for 
storing the raw material (i), and the house where 
the rags are cut and dusted (2). Chemicals are 
kept in an adjoining chamber (3), and below are 
tanks where the bleach is mixed (4). An elevator 
(5) takes the cut and dusted rags to the mouths of 
the boilers (6). Into these they are let down ; all 
resinous matter is extracted from them, only the 
pure cellulose remaining, and the first important 
stage of the paper-making is performed. From 
the boilers the rags are removed and put into 
breakers where bleach is added, and where they are 
thoroughly washed. After draining in the bleach- 
house, the half-stuff is taken to beaters (7) and the 
pulp, after the fibres have again been thoroughly 
cleared and opened in a refining engine,' (8) is 
passed in to stuff chests (9) instead of vats ; and 
thence it is pumped into the paper machine. 

' The most famous refining engine is the Marshall, so called 
after its inventor. It is intended to split and open the fibres and 
thus give an even look through, instead of leaving them long 
and thick and so causing a cloudy appearance in the paper. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE PULPING OF RAW MATERIAL 

During the first half of the nineteenth century rags 
formed the staple raw material of the paper-making 
trade ; but at the present time, though they repre- 
sent much of what is best in English paper, other 
materials, such as esparto and wood-pulp, are more 
largely used. 

To consider first the rags which form part of the 
material now in use, chief among which are super- 
fines, * outshots,2 seconds,3 thirds,^ and prints. 5 
These are domestic products gathered, to a large 
extent, by hawkers and small rag merchants. These 
people, after they have been their rounds, go to the 
wholesale rag merchants, obtaining in exchange 
money where formerly they obtained china. The 

' Superfines and fineSy quite old white rags, practically all 
cotton from shirts, sheets, &c. 

» Outshots, less clean and off colour, while firsts are the very 
cleanest and best. 

3 Seconds^ clean, slightly coloured rags as above. 

4 Thirds^ darker and dirtier ones. 

5 Prints^ mostly used for blotting-papers, and are coloured and 
soft. 

9 
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buyers sort over and grade the rags, and put them 
through a process of disinfecting, which is made 
compulsory for foreign rags. Other kinds of rag 
now in use — new cuttings,' gunny, ^ blues,3 and 
rope 4 — are collected by the wholesale merchants 
from the producers, principally at industrial or ship- 
ping centres, and are then graded before being sent 
to the paper-mills. 

Formerly the paper-mills bought rags of all 
qualities in what would now be considered mixed 
lots, and did the grading for themselves ; but of late 
years they have had to specialise and use only one 
grade, with the result that the rag merchant has 
gradually come to do the sorting for himself, selling 
to paper-makers the quality which suits them best. 
Consequently the latter keep a comparatively 
small staff of rag-sorters, who figure largely in the 
establishments of the collecting merchants. 5 

' New cuttings^ which comprise linen pieces, cotton pieces, new 
prints, all come from shirtings, underlinen, coat linings, shoes 
and boot linings, fustian garments, ties, blouses, bleachers and 
sails, military and naval linen and cotton garments, and, in fact, 
from all places where cotton, linen, &c., are used. 

' Gunny^ any old bagging or vrrappings from cases, bales, &c. 
(chiefly used for brown papers). 

3 BlueSy rags from blouses from abroad, or anything of blue 
colour. 

4 Rofe^ manilla rope from ships and railways, used mostly in 
U.S.A. 

5 " The sorting of rags is a most important department, for, 
unless the rags which are beaten all together in the engine are all 
of the same quality, both as to substance and condition, the finest 
and best parts will be ground away in the mill and be carried off 
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On reaching the paper-mills, the rags stowed in 
sacks and bales are discharged on to the floor of the 
store-room ; thence they are fed into a duster con- 
sisting of a long revolving drum placed horizontally 
inside a box with open ends, about 30 inches in length 
by 5 feet in diameter. This drum is covered with 
coarse wire gauze, and the inside is provided with a 
series of prongs and a revolving helical screw, which 
causes the rags to travel from one end of the drum 
to the other, while the prongs at the same time keep 
them well stirred. Thus they move round, allowing 
the loose dirt to pass through the meshes of the 
wire, and . after being well dusted are taken by the 
sorters or pickers on to a hurdle or table covered 
with wire gauze. The hurdle is provided with a 
sharp knife of about 1 2 inches long, placed at an angle 
sloping towards the worker, who takes bunches of 
the rags and draws them across the knife, cutting 
them into pieces of about 4 inches square, and at 

by the water before the coarser are sufficiently reduced to make a 
fine pulp. For this reason, in the sorting of rags for fine paper, 
the hems and seams should be kept apart, and the coarseness of 
the cloth should be considered. That cloth which is made of 
tow should be separated from that which is made of longer fibres, 
cloth of hemp from cloth of flax, and lastly, the degree of weaving 
in the cloth should be noticed. For if rags almost new are mixed 
with those much worn, the one will not be completely reduced to 
a pulp, while the other will be so beaten as to be carried oflf by 
the water. The result must be a considerable waste in the 
operation, and a real loss to the manufacturer. The look and 
also the strength of paper depends largely on the sorting, which 
cannot be too carefully performed" {vide Dr. Araot on "Paper- 
making "). 
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the same time sorting them into different qualities. 
Small, upright, rectangular wooden bins are placed 
on the side of the hurdle, and the diffierent grades 
of rag are thrown each into the proper bin. For 
the best papers, rags are hand cut ; for lower quali- 
ties they are cut by machinery — the process being 
that they are fed by means of a travelling band on 
to a machine provided with a rotating knife which 
cuts them into pieces about 3 inches in length. 

In order to remove all dust and dirt thoroughly, 
sorted and cut rags are passed through a rag 
** devil," which consists of two cylinders rotating 
in opposite directions and each containing numerous 
prongs. The rags are quickly agitated, and, pass- 
ing from one end to the other, are discharged into a 
second revolving duster, through which the loosened 
dirt falls. They are then fed into the revolving 
steam boilers, and trodden in as tightly as possible. 

" The work," according to Arnot, " is the extraction of 
fatty, glutinous, and colouring matters ; with some of these 
substances, it combines to form soaps; some it decom- 
poses, and others are dissolved by its agency. It has also 
a softening action on the fabric of the rags, which renders 
the disintegration of them in the after processes more easy 
of accomplishment." 

The material being now in the boilers, caustic 
soda liquor is added from i per cent, up to 6 per 
cent, on the weight boiled. Fifteen to twenty 
pounds is the customary pressure, and the time of 
boiling varies between two and twelve hours. The 
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pressure is maintained by live steam, the liquor is 
blown off, and the rags are washed by passing water 
through the boiler. They are now ready to be 
carried in a perforated pan to a breaking engine, 
and then broken up till they are in the condition 
in which they become known as ** half-stuff." The 
process is completed by passing fresh water into 
the engine and carrying it away when dirty through 
another revolving drum, and bleaching the damp 
material by adding, in the form of a solution, 
chloride of lime.' The ** half-stuff " is now dis- 
charged into sleeping tanks. 

This brief outline has presented the processes by 
which rags are converted into the partially prepared 
material from which paper is made. But rags alone 
could never have been procured in sufficient quanti- 
ties to satisfy the needs of the English manufac- 
turer. Their scarcity by i860 was proverbial. It 
became necessary to find some new material to 
supplement them, and take their place ; and all the 
more so in view of the fact that after 1861 home 
manufacturers were confronted with the competition 
of foreign makers who under free trade conditions 
began to import paper on a larger scale into the 
country. 

Two conditions were essential to the successful 
introduction of a substitute : (i) That the substance 
should be both cheap and procurable in abundance ; 
(2) that it should become cleansed and bleach 
rapidly, and yield a strong, pliable fibre which 
' One to 6 per cent, on the weight of the dry material. 
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would produce paper possessed of permanent white- 
ness and free from knots. For some time many 
experiments were made without success. Nothing 
satisfactory was found to tide the paper-makers over 
the troublous years of i860, 1861, and 1862. It 
was the discovery of the uses of esparto grass which 
brought the crisis to an end. No sooner was it 
introduced into this country and put to practical 
purpose, than it was found to supply the impetus 
necessary to revive the English paper trade, and 
enable it to face foreign competition on more equal 
terms. 

This grass grows wild in root- clusters from 2 to 
10 feet in circumference, on rocky and dry moun- 
tainous districts within the area known as the 
Esparto Zone (32^ to 41^ north latitude, including 
the southern part of Spain and the northern border 
of Africa). The young seedling is very delicate 
and easily killed by late frosts. For the first two 
years the early growth is scarcely perceptible, but 
after twelve or fifteen years the plant reaches its 
full development. It abounds at all elevations from 
sea-level to a height about 3,000 feet It is generally 
fully grown in July, especially in the most sunny 
localities, and is then ready to be gathered. 

The operation of harvesting is not performed by 
mowing but by pulling, and this is accomplished by 
various methods. One is by means of a short, 
drum-shaped piece of wood, named "arancadera." 
This hangs suspended by the handle from the har- 
vester's shoulder, waist, or wrist. With his right 
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hand he lays hold of the tops of the esparto, twist- 
ing them round the pointed end of the drumstick, 
and with a sudden upward and sideward pull the 
esparto leaves are torn from the stem and deposited 
in the left hand. A second method is the use of a 
flat piece of leather, hung by a short cord from the 
wrist and manipulated in the same way as the 
drumstick. A third is by the hand only, protected 
from injury by a leather covering ; as soon as the 
left hand has covered as much as it can grasp 
between the index finger and thumb, the bundle is 
secured by a turning of its own leaves, and laid on 
the ground to dry. Every two of these bundles 
make up what is known as a " menada ; " ten or 
twelve "menadas" make a "pace," and every 
three of these make a "caya," or donkey load. 
The "caya" is the standard measure, and when 
dry weighs about 2 lbs. 

Dried like hay, sorted into different qualities, 
and baled up under pressure with iron bands, but 
without external covering, the grass is ready to be 
transported to the mill, where it is opened up and 
passed through dusters and along travelling bands. 
The root ends and other impurities are picked out 
by hand. It is then stacked into vomiting boilers 
and treated with caustic soda^ under pressure. 
The pressure does not usually exceed 20 lbs., 
and from 2j to 3 hours is sufficient for the 

' About 18 lbs. of caustic soda of 60 per cent, strength is 
required when used in conjunction with the Spanish or best 
quality grass, while with the Tripoli plant about 20-21 lbs. 
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boiling. This removes the incrusting and silicious 
matter, and reduces the bundle of grass to pulp, 
which is then blown from the digesters into recep- 
tacles where the liquor is separated by careful 
washing, and bleached in chloride of lime solution 
by a continuous process, whereby the liquor is used 
over and over again.' 

Since Mr. Routledge, in 1861, patented his 
process for treating esparto, it has been the pecu- 
liar raw material used by England for her paper- 
making. Plant was erected, and, owing to cheap 
freights, it was possible to introduce esparto at a 
low rate. But the real cause that this country alone 
has made use of esparto is the fact that England is 
the home of the chemical industries, and esparto, 
requiring a very large amount of chemicals, could 
easily be turned into pulp where this material was 
cheap. It is turned into ** half-stuff " on the premises 
of the mill, as the treatment requires special plant 
and experience. Enough esparto mills exist in this 
country to take the whole of the world's output. 
The paper thus made has a peculiar character of 
its own, and the English public has become 
accustomed to its use. 

By 1880 the import of esparto had reached 
200,000 tons; rags were imported to the extent 
of 30,000 tons ; the home supply had remained 

* This method of recovery was introduced about 1877, and 
enables an economy to be practised of some 15 per cent, in the 
use of soda. Sometimes the bleach is used in pitchers, at others 
in steep or patent circulating tanks, and an air-dry original grass 
is considered to yield from 42 to 45 pei cent, of paper. 
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about the same for some considerable period ; yet 
in spite of these enormously increased supplies the 
demand for paper-making material was in no way 
satisfactorily met. The inventors were still con- 
fronted with the problem of finding some substance 
to supply the mills. 

A raw material, which had always appeared to 
possess great possibilities, was wood. As early 
as 1800, when Koops published his book on paper, 
the use of wood-pulp was discussed ; but at that 
period it could not be made to compete successfully 
against rags. It was difficult to obtain anything 
of more than ephemeral value. We hear that it 
was introduced into this country about 1871, but 
this could only have been the mechanical pulp dis- 
covered by a watchmaker, Keller. Of historical 
interest but without possessing any practical im- 
portance, is the fact that in 1854 R. and T. C. 
Martin secured the patent in this country for 
obtaining pulp from wood. The wood which was 
to be used for paper- making originally came from 
Sweden and Norway, but of late Canada has made 
great strides in competition with those two coun- 
tries. The trees are felled in the early part of the 
winter by gangs of men, under the superintendence 
of experienced timber experts, and in the course of 
a day each small gang of three men can cut down fifty 
or sixty trees, remove all branches, and saw up the 
trunk into lengths of 12 feet, 14 feet, and 16 feet. 
The logs stacked in the forest at various spots are 
then dragged on to the frozen surface of rivers and 
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piled on the ice. In the early spring the ice melts, 
and the stream floats the logs to the pulp-mills. 

Their destination reached, they are hauled out 
on the shore, and in the summer months they are 
carried by means of an endless chain into the 
** barker." An ingenious arrangement of travelling 
belts and conveyors keeps the supply constant. 
The logs are cut up into lengths of 2 feet with 
powerful circular saws, and the complete removal 
of the outer bark accomplished by a machine, 
which consists of a heavy cast-iron disc fitted with 
sharp steel blades projecting from the surface. 
Seizing hold of the piece of wood by the two 
ends, the workman presses the side of the short 
log against the rapidly rotating disc, at the same 
time revolving the piece of wood. The clean piece 
is automatically taken away for further operations, 
while the bark and refuse is blown down a shute 
and subsequently used as fuel for the steam boilers. 
Thus all the waste wood is profitably utilised, and 
the loss due to the removal of the bark, often 
amounting to 25 per cent., is turned to good 
account. 

Two qualities of pulp are obtained from these 
logs — mechanical and chemical. The former is 
produced by forcing logs of pine-wood by hydraulic 
pressure against the surface of a rapidly revolving 
sandstone, which gradually disintegrates the fibre, 
and so is called mechanical pulp. It was the first 
form in which wood was used for paper-making, 
and while still retaining its supremacy for ephemeral 
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purposes has little felting power, and can only 
produce by itself a weak paper with no lasting 
qualities. It requires ' 80 h.p. to make one short 
dry ton (about 2,000 lbs.) per day, or, say, 90 h.p. 
to make one long dry ton (2,240 lbs.), so that a 
mill developing 1,800 h.p. on the turbines should 
produce 20 tons of dry mechanical pulp per day 
or 6,000 tons per year of 300 working days. 

' On the subject of the actual cost of producing mechanical 
pulp a fairly reliable estimate is approximately the following 
(given by Mr. Nordberg, of Alsing and Co.) : — 

Cutting and carting down timber from 

wood los. per ton. 

Floating in river 4s. „ „ 

To make the timber from the storage 

place into wood-pulp 13s. „ „ 

In the di£ferent producing districts the range of costs is as 
follows for — 

Wet Pulp. 

East Norway 25s. to 30s. per ton. 

North Sweden 22s. to 2Ss. „ „ 

Canada's Lake, St. John, and 

portions of Nova Scotia..- 13s. 6d. to 15s. per ton. 
St. Maurice River and other 

districts iss. to 22s. per ton. 

Dry Pulp. 

The net cost, allowing for depreciation, is given approximately 

as follows — 

Per Ton Dry Weight. 

Modem mills in Norway, C/A ;£$ o o 

Modem mills in Sweden, C/ A £2 15 o 

Lake St. John £1 17 6 

St. Maurice district £2 10 o 

(S. C. Phillips's lecture to Society of Arts, May 17th, on 
"Wood-pulp for Paper-making.") 
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For mechanical pulp, poplar, aspen, spruce, and 
fir are mostly used, and, although almost every 
class of wood can be converted into pulp, only 
the soft coniferous trees are economically suitable. 
Trees having a diameter of from 6 to 20 inches at 
the base, and of about twenty years' growth are 
considered best. Smaller logs are not so econo- 
mically worked, and larger timber is usually cut 
for lumber. 

/Within the last few years a great number of pulp- 

/ mills have been started in the Eastern and Western 

I States of America and other parts of the world, 

/ which, in order to utilise the particular class of 

\ wood growing in those districts, have adopted 

* somewhat special methods, and wood-pulp is now 

^produced from a great variety of woods. 

^But it was the wood treated by chemical means 
which started the new era in paper manufacture. 
The class of wood generally used for the manu- 
facture of chemical pulp is known as soft wood, 
and belongs to the order coniferae, or cone-bearing 
trees. The common spruce and the silver fir are 
the chief species that supply the chemical pulp of 
Europe, while the white spruce, black spruce, 
Canadian hemlock, white American pine, and the 
silver fir provide the bulk of wood-pulp in America. 
Three methods have been discovered — the sul- 
phite, the sulphate, and the soda-pulp. The 
sulphite process is obtained by treating chips of 
wood under a pressure of about 7 atmospheres 
with a solution of bisulphite of lime, or magnesia, 
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for a period of from eight hours to three days, 
according to the method adopted and the kind 
of pulp required. The other methods — the sulphate 
and soda-pulp — ^are almost identical. Chips of 
wood are boiled in a three to one solution of 
sodium sulphate. The pulp thus produced is dis- 
charged from the boilers into tanks where it is 
washed, and then passed into screens for removing 
the chips and uncooked pieces. Thence it goes 
into a machine by which a large percentage ot 
water is removed, so that the pulp now, in the 
form of wet sheets, is ready for use. Owing to 
the fact that there is a greater recovery from the 
waste products, the sulphate process is the most 
economical, and it has therefore been coming more 
into vogue every year. Sometimes wood-pulp is 
shipped containing 50 per cent, of surplus moisture 
and sometimes in its air-dry condition.' In the 
former case it has to be passed over steam drying 
cylinders to absorb the moisture before boiling. 

* The air-dry pulp contains 10 per cent, of moisture, and the 
wet pulp 50 per cent, of surplus moisture and 50 per cent, of 
air-dry pulp. By a simple deduction the wet pulp containing 
50 per cent, of surplus moisture possesses actually 45 per cent, 
of bone-dry fibre (/.tf., when the pulp has been put into an oven 
and the natural or atmospheric moisture absorbed), 5 per cent, 
air-dry moisture, and 50 per cent, surplus moisture, and on these 
bases the pulp is invoiced and consigned to the country for 
which it is destined. A hundred tons of sulphite pulp in air- 
dry condition will produce 47 tons of paper, the same quantity 
of sulphate pulp in the same state will give 53 tons of paper, and 
100 tons of air-dry mechanical pulp will yield 87 tons of paper, 
but of a much poorer quality than that got from chemical pulp. 
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The first patent for beating wood by chemical 
methods, and thus obtaining a more lasting and 
durable paper from wood pulp, was taken out by 
B. G. Tilghman, a chemist of Philadelphia, in 1867. 
His original specification practically covers the 
various methods employed by subsequent inven- 
tors, and he is described by some authorities, 
notably American, as the father of the sulphite 
process. It is probable that Tilghman in his 
specification anticipated all subsequent patents, ^ 
although he did not bring them to a state of 
perfection in practical working. 

He started by boiling in lead-lined cylinders ; but 
although an excellent fibre was obtained, the engi- 
neering difficulties rendered it necessary to abandon 
the process. Ekman, the Swedish chemist, appears 
to have been the first to make the sulphite process 
successful. He set to work in 1872, using a solu- 
tion of bi-sulphite of magnesia. His process was 
worked secretly until about 1879, when it was 
introduced in the Ilford Mills, near London. In 
1884 the proprietors of the patent erected large 
mills at Northfleet, where the process was con- 
ducted by the Ekman Pulp and Paper Company, but 
was finally abandoned in 1903-4 through the im- 
possibility of competing with foreign combines as 
regards the cost of timber. The great difficulty in 
the way of making the sulphite process a success 
was due to the corrosive action of the liquor. This 
quickly eats through iron and has a certain amount 
* See Griffin and Little, " The Chemistry of Papermaking." 
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of action upon lead. Many linings were substi- 
tuted, among them cement, but the trouble was 
finally overcome by introducing a special kind of 
brick lining. 

The Partington process, acquired by the American 
Sulphite Company about 1884, was the first to be 
made use of in the U.S.A. It was also conducted 
in this country for some time by the Kellner- 
Partington Company. 

Another inventor, Mitscherlich, Professor of 
Chemistry at Munden, began experimenting with 
the sulphite process about 1876. Later on he went 
to Thode Mill, near Dresden, and started his ex- 
periments as a commercial undertaking in 1881. 
Many lawsuits were fought for the rival patents, 
which showed close resemblance to one another in 
their claims. 

Behrend, in 1883, disputed the validity of the 
Mitscherlich patents, on the grounds of the priority 
of Tilghman's British patents, and the German Board 
concluded that the former process did not sufficiently 
differ from the latter to entitle it to protection. 

So far, the problem of saving the waste products 
in the case of the sulphite method has not been 
solved to the extent it has been in the case of the 
soda and sulphate methods, and its further success 
in the future may largely depend on the discovery 
of a means of effecting economies. The waste 
liquor is of straw colour, and cannot be recovered, 
but the sulphurous acid gas from the digester or 
boiler can be largely used again for dissolving fresh 
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limestones. This does not mean that no economies 
have been effected. Ekman invented a process for 
precipitating the organic matter, by which a valu- 
able product known as ** dextrone " was obtained, 
and is used for paper sizing and sticking purposes 
and weighting jute bags. Partington alsa claims to 
have made valuable use of liquor for laying dust on 
roads. 

In the soda process, the chemical, being an ex- 
pensive material, has to be recovered, and of what 
is used only about 1 5 per cent, is lost. This has to 
be made good by the addition either of caustic soda 
or carbonate of soda. Cheapest of all is the sulphate 
process, as the lost soda can be substituted by a less 
expensive chemical-sulphate of soda. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE SOURCES OF SUPPLY 

SO far we have been examining the process by 
which the raw material — rags, esparto, and 
wood-pulp — is converted into the condition of half- 
stuff. At this point it may be convenient to pause 
and consider some of the difficulties which have 
governed the choice of markets. In this inquiry 
we have to take into account historical facts which 
have regulated the importation of material from 
abroad, and the price of that material. Facts 
which are familiar in the history of industry as a 
whole we shall find exemplified in the case of this 
particular industry — the influence, for example, of 
the Napoleonic wars, the introduction of machinery, 
and the greater value which has come to be attached 
to labour. 

Previous to the Napoleonic war England was 
dependent on material derived, in a fairly equal 
proportion, from home and foreign sources. But in 
1808, when Napoleon was at the height of his 
power, there was a considerable fall in the importa- 
tion of rags from Germany and Italy, the principal 
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countries who exported them. At the conclusion 
of the war, and at the general reopening of Conti- 
nental markets, foreign rags came in large quan- 
tities for paper-making purposes.' This importation 
was encouraged by the English Government ; for 
while in 1803 she had imposed a tax of 1 5s. gd. per 
ton, and six years later of 22s. 3d., in 1824 she 
reduced it to 5s., and the net loss to the revenue 
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amounted to ;^9,893. The average importation 
between 1780 and 1820 had been 9,000 to 10,000 
tons, and the introduction of machinery and an 
increased demand for raw material had induced the 
country to lower the duty. But soon after, the im- 
petus given to the importation of rags was checked 
by France, Belgium, Holland, Spain, and Portugal, 
all of them prohibiting the exportation of rags, and 
' See Diagram I. 
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although the prohibition gave place to export duties 
at a slightly later date, the English makers found 
their chief sources of supply in the home and not 
the Continental markets.' 

Between 1820 and i860 the importation of rags 
only averaged 6,539 tons, a smaller average than in 
the previous forty years, and a Select Committee 
sat to consider the question of the foreign duties on 
rags, and debated the points with more zeal than 
success. During the same period our export of 
rags, quite unrestricted, had not been large, varying 
from 100 to 2,000 tons.2 Between the years 1871 
and 1890 a large growth was visible, resulting from 
the increased care and interest taken in them, and 
also the immense importation of esparto. 

All through the first half of the nineteenth century 
there was a marked scarcity in the home supply of 
rags, which became smaller as time went on. A 
letter therefore, addressed, in i860, by Mr. Richard 
Herring, a prominent authority on the subject, to 
the parochial clergy and managers of parochial 
institutions is of interest :— 

" Paper-making demands a supply of rags, and Conti- 
nental duties at present control that supply. England 
requires 120,000 tons of rags, and the question is. How can 
our home supply be increased ? Collection of rags has 
hitherto been by a small trap, and in the hands of petty 
dealers ; the general carelessness of collection and lowness 
of price have equally diminished the quantity. It has 

* Pari. Papers, (Foreign Duties). 
^ See Diagram II. 
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been ascertained that in scarcely fifty houses out of every 
hundred is a collection made, and the negligence arises 
partly from mistakes as to the nature, value, and manner 
of the due collection. 

" It has been commonly supposed that white rags aldne 
are of use in paper-making, but coloured rags generally 
are useful, and even waste paper can be valuably employed 
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DIAGRAM II.— EXPORT OF RAGS AND OTHER MATERIALS 
FOR MAKING PAPER 

in the manufacture. Every housewife ought to have three 
bags ; a white one for the white rags, a green one for the 
coloured, and a black one for the waste paper (the three 
might be furnished for a shilling), and these would prevent 
litter, waste, and the trouble of collecting when the demand 
came. 

" A suitable agency formed in the towns and villages 
would settle all demands, arrange the contributions, and 
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reduce the whole into a regfular trade. The general appre- 
hension that we require French or foreign rags for our 
manufacture is a mistake ; we have a sufficient supply at 
home if we will but make use of it. There are more rags 
wasted, burnt, or left to rot than would make our paper 
makers independent of all assistance from abroad. A 
regular communication ought to be formed by country 
carriage and by railroads for the conveyance of the bags 
to London, or to those mills in the country which enter 
largely into the trade. A plan is proposed which will 
place the whole subject plainly before the public, offer 
proper pledges, establish proper means, and give the 
whole movement the degree of activity and regularity 
which may render it profitable to individuals and the 
country. A little industry, a little intelligence, and an 
established system would perfectly secure us from failure 
in an important branch of art and trade, already worth six 
millions sterling, employing a large number of skilled 
workmen, and conducing most effectually to the industry 
and comfort of the peasantry and to the trade and 
resources of the Empire." 

The knowledge possessed by Mr. Herring on 
paper-making generally, and rags in particular, 
rendered his advice of exceptional value at the 
time. But whereas the quantity of rags in i860 
should have sufficed for the production of paper, 
the demand has so greatly increased since then that 
no amount of economy and care in rags would 
render the total supply in any way adequate to the 
modern need for paper. 

From about 1870 until the last few years there 
has been but slight stimulus for those engaged in 
the collection of rags. Many have been discouraged 
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by the low prices paid for the rags themselves, and 
also by the small price paid for other goods which 
they had formerly been in the habit of collecting 
along with the rags. For instance, old sacking, 
bones, and old crystal were among the materials 
which they used to pick up on their rounds from 
house to house. Twenty years ago old sacking 
was worth from £6 to £g per ton, but to-day it 
runs from jC2 to £3 los., and even, for certain 
qualities, considerably less. Bones also have fallen 
very much in value ; from the price of £6 to £y 
per ton they have now fallen to about half that 
price. Old crystal is nowadays of no value at all. 
Nothing would be gained by an attempt to esti- 
mate the relative prices of the different kinds of 
rag, for the differences are so great and so 
numerous, depending upon quality, that no general 
figures would be of value. The changes in price 
were, of course, further complicated by the compe- 
tition of esparto and wood-pulp. In comparatively 
recent times rags of all descriptions were at their 
dearest during the Franco- Prussian War. A fair 
quality of white cottons would then fetch about JC26 
per ton, and the same article to-day would probably 
not be worth more than half the price. In 1880 
there was again a very substantial advance in the 
price of nearly all grades suitable for paper-makers. 
This was started by the extraordinary demand from 
America, which in many grades led to a rise of 
50 per cent. Cartridge rags and prints, for in- 
stance, went up from ;^io to ;^i5. The advance 
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did not last long, and prices quickly fell to their 
former level, and in succeeding years considerably 
below. 

Different countries for the most part provided us 
with different kinds of rag, and many qualities also 
came from different parts of the same country. 
France sends us all qualities of old and new rags, 
but in the main there are two distinct classes — 
from the north and east and from the large towns 
comes a fine texture linen rag, which, although 
clean and of good colour, does not make a strong 
paper ; and from the country districts in the south 
and west comes a rag containing a lot of homespun 
linen, which is of great strength and possesses a 
splendid colour. In general France produces a 
quality of white linen which is the best for colour 
and cleanliness in the world, but her cottons, prob- 
ably affected by the chemicals used in their washing, 
are thin and tender. 

From Belgium come similar rags to those pro- 
duced in the north and east of France, but not so 
clean — rather small and tender. To a large extent 
her sorters are dependent on France for their 
rags. 

In Germany the cQtton rags are not very strong, 
while the linen are rather coarse. The best are 
used by their own mills, which have to make paper 
of a certain strength for Government work. Less 
fine and not so clean as French rags, they are in 
much smaller demand outside Germany. 

Italian rags are tender in the southern section of 
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the country, but fairly strong in the north. Most 
of those imported to England are white linens of a 
poor colour, and a few cottons. The export duty 
keeps the cheaper rags in the country, so that the 
demand in England for Italian rags is not great. 
The staple rag of Russia, strong, dirty linen. 
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DIAGRAM III.— IMPORTS OF RAGS, ETC., FROM VARIOUS COUNTRIES 

which was at one time much used, is now seldom 
met with in this country. 

Holland sends new cuttings of a fairly clean 
description, besides all other classes of rags ; but 
few are sorted, and their value is therefore much 
lessened. 

Of the other rags which come from different parts 
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of the world, the small quantity which are sent from 
Turkey and Egypt are as a rule poor, dirty, and 
full of vermin. 

It may thus be seen that the prices of rags varied 
according to the supplies 
from home and foreign 
sources. Similar causes 
of variation may be traced 
in the prices of esparto 
and wood-pulp which 
must now be considered. 
But it should be noted 
that whereas the demand 
for rags is likely to re- 
main comparatively con- 
stant, and the supply will 
generally be sufficient to 
meet it, the demand for 
esparto and wood - pulp 
will be continually in- 
creasing. 

The only use of esparto 
up to the year i860 was 
for the manufacture of 
basket-work. Grown in 
Spain and the north of 
Africa, its use was almost 
exhausted by the modest needs of local industry, 
the annual export not reaching 500 tons. 

Before the demand for esparto grass in the 
paper-making trade, the fields in which it was 
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DIAGRAM IV.— IMPORT OF BSPARTO 
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growing could have produced an aggregate equal 
to about 220,000 tons. Of this quantity the home 
requirements did not exceed 25,000 to 30,000 tons, 
leaving a surplus of 190,000. The utility of it as a 
raw material in England can be gathered from the 
fact that whereas in 1861 about 16 tons were im- 
ported, in 1887 no less than 200,000 tons came into 
this country, and about the same quantity is being 
imported to-day. 

From the day when esparto was first in demand 
for paper-making, the vast quantities, which had 
hitherto been used for other purposes or allowed to 
rot, were now devoted to the purposes of the new 
manufacture. Owing to careless and reckless har- 
vesting, some zones which previously gave the finest 
esparto became as bare as if the plant had never 
existed there. If the grass is judiciously collected 
twice a year the land, so far from being injured, 
will be improved. 

At the present time Algiers, Tripoli, North 
Africa, and Almeria in Spain, are the chief sources 
of esparto production,' and only a small quantity of 
esparto is exported from any of these places for 
other than paper-making purposes.^ Esparto occu- 

^ See Diagram V. 

^ A quality of esparto known as " Borde " is sent to Genoa, 
where it is used for the stiffening of corsets and in place of whale- 
bone. This grass frequently grows to a length of 44 inches, and 
is thicker and of coarser fibre than the ordinary esparto used for 
paper-making. But the shipments would only be from 10 to 
30 tons yearly ! Even the amount used locally is probably at the 
most only 10 per cent, of the entire production, and in Spain 
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pies about three times the bulk of any other material, 
and could come to England at what might be called 
a ballast freight — a ton filling 1 20 cubic feet. This 
fact has sometimes been stated as one of the diffi- 
culties in bringing it from other countries, where 
there are no heavy articles of commerce to mix with 
it as deadweight.' But this idea is contradicted by 
the two facts — that although esparto is sometimes 

what is distributed throughout the country is worked for various 
industries, and therefore only in comparatively small quantities. 
Basket-making probably consumes the largest proportion. The 
baskets are used for the removal and loading of iron, copper, and 
lead, and also of earth and farm manure, while various forms and 
qualities are made for marketing and other purposes. For the 
better quality of paper the esparto, after being steeped in water 
for a certain period, is put under heavy wooden hammers, manipu- 
lated by steam, and then heckled. For another kind esparto is 
used in its crude state, and for another it is first beaten by 
hand with a wooden maul. In small quantities esparto is also 
used for bales in which olives are pressed ; for casings, or baskets, 
for sun-dried figs ; for mats of various kinds, used for floors, sides 
of carts, protection of windows from the sun, &c. ; for panniers, 
for mules, and donkeys ; for the tying up of the vine branches to 
the wires after pruning in the early spring ; for the soles of shoes ; 
for sandals, used in country districts and made from esparto in 
its raw condition ; for household purposes (after preparation it is 
used as a substitute for dishcloths, and makes a very effective 
material for the washing of dishes, and scouring of household 
utensils and floors) ; for stuffing purposes, by saddlers and uphol- 
sterers ; and for the filling of pallets or mattresses for soldiers. 
Parcels of poor quality are sometimes bought by the Govemment 
for the latter purpose. 

Indeed if due heed were to be given to its general cultivation, 
it would in time become a very valuable asset of the country. 
[Note. — This information has been supplied by Mr. Murison, 
Vice-Consul of Almeria.] 
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shipped with other goods, at other times it is 
exported by itself; and that although plants of a 
very similar nature have been seen in Turkey, an 
exact replica has not been discovered away from 
Spain and Northern Africa. 

Mr. Murison is of opinion that some keen and 
influential person is needed to do for the protection 
of esparto what Sir Herbert Maxwell has done for 
the afforestation of land. He thinks it is necessary 
that the attention of the Spanish Government 
should be drawn to the need of re-espartising the 
many bare esparto-producing hills and lands in 
Almeria, and the neighbouring provinces. Few 
people realise the extent of the depredations which 
have gone on in connection with the gathering of 
the esparto, and threaten to denude the lands which 
have hitherto been productive. 

In 1 86 1 it was used only by Mr. Routledge for 
the purposes of making paper, and at about that date 
the price for shipment was £2 per ton, and could 
be sold here at £^ with a fair margin of profit. 
Gradually it became scarcer and dearer until it 
reached £(). Africa was then added to Spain as a 
source of supply. From 1873 onwards, Tripoli has 
sent us large supplies of the same quality at a 
cheaper rate. 

Several circumstances have tended to alter the 
price from time to time, the principal one being that 
of freight. In 1861 and 1862, 9s. to iis. a ton was 
the average price for carrying esparto, but in 1871 
it averaged between 25s. to 30s. Since that year 
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the price of esparto has fallen to a sum varying 
between jCi and £6. 

The imports of wood-pulp into this country are a 
wonderful testimony to the increasing demand of 
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DIAGRAM VI.— IMPORT OF ESPARTO AND OTHER VEGETABLE FIBRES 

paper. Germany and Russia have added their 
contributions, albeit small, to the common store, 
but Sweden and Norway are the two greatest con- 
tributors, and of very recent years the latter has 
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increased her exports to Great Britain at a much 
faster rate than her larger rival. 79,000 tons was 
the total import of wood-pulp in 1887, and at the 
increased rate of some 40,000 tons per annum, this 
has risen to 568,000 in 

1905. 

The price on the whole 
has had a downward ten- 
dency, although of recent 
years, with the shortage 
of water, the markets 
have somewhat stiffened. 
Swedish pulp has varied 
from ;^ii a ton in 1873 
to jC6 per ton in 1903, 
while that from Norway 
has touched a figure as 
high as jCg in 1874, and 
as low as £4 ^^ 1893. 
But these prices are not 
of great value,' for the 
chemical and mechanical 
wood-pulp were not sepa- 
rated in the Board of 
Trade returns until 1898, 
and three years later the 
returns showed a further 
differentiation between moist and dry pulp. 

An interesting question arises, one on which 
decisive views are hazardous, as to the relative 
» See Diagram VII. 




DIAGRAM VII.— PULP OF WOOD 
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positions of Norway and Canada as exporters of raw 
material to this country. The former, together with 
Sweden, is likely to supply the bulk of the wood- 
pulp to this country for several years to come, but 
some think their maximum supply must be reached 
before long, as already there are signs of the ex- 
haustion of their timber. It is quite likely that they 
have sufficient forest lands for the supply of the 
existing mills, and for some others, but there is no 
likelihood of enormous development such as there 
is in Canada. The latter is considered by many to 
be the future great source of supply, not only for 
this country but for the United States, and, in a 
measure, for the Eastern markets. 

At present it is an open secret among paper- 
makers, that the wood-pulp manufacturers of Canada 
are quite disheartened in their attempts to do 
business with British paper-makers. The excess 
moisture in the pulp has become a vexed question, 
and there are endless disputes in consequence, 
which do not, for some unknown reason, appear 
to arise in anything like the same degree when the 
Canadian pulp-maker is dealing with the American 
paper-maker. 

The Scandinavians appear to be much better 
acquainted with the customs of the British paper 
trade, and although the Canadians are exceedingly 
anxious to do business in Great Britain, the advan-- 
tage rests with their rivals. 

How far these questions will affect the trade in 
the future it is hard to say ; but so long as the 
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difficulties exist between Canada and England, 
there is a great chance of the U.S.A. becoming the 
greatest market for Canadian wood-pulp as well as 
for cheap classes of Canadian paper. 

The establishment of new mills either in Scan- 
dinavia or Canada must depend largely upon the 
water powers available. A large mill grinding 
mechanical wood may absorb 10,000 to 20,000 h.p., 
or even more, and the number of waterfalls where 
the timber is plentiful or readily obtained, is not 
unlimited. Probably there is more available power 
in Canada than in Scandinavia, and seeing that the 
timber resources in the far west of Canada, and in 
Newfoundland are so enormous, everything favours 
Canada as the main source of supply for the 
future. 



CHAPTER IV 

FROM PULP TO PAPER 

\ ^ rE have now reached the point where our 
V V raw material has all been converted into the 
condition of " half-stuff." We have seen how some 
of it came in the form of rags from the homes of 
the people, through the hands of hawkers and rag- 
merchants, and was passed through a special process 
at the mill ; how other material came from the fields 
of Spain and North Africa, and was passed through 
its own special process in the English mills ; and 
how yet a third material was obtained from the 
forests of Norway, Sweden, or Canada, and was 
converted generally abroad, occasionally in the 
English mills, into '* half-stuff" of a third description. 
But whatever our material, it has now reached an 
intermediate stage in its transformation into paper ; 
it is "half-stuff" in a condition to be treated by a 
second process, which differs in but a few particulars 
according to the different kinds of material used. 
It is proposed in this chapter to consider the method 
by which the finished product is obtained. 

In the first place, the ** half-stuff," which it will be 
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remembered has already been bleached, is drained 
of Its water, and pressed, to remove the residual 
liquid. It is then put into the beating engine, 
where the remaining traces of chlorine are removed 
by washing, or destroyed by chemical agents, and 
the process of disintegration is completed by adding 
the loading materials, colour and size.' 

" Upon the management of the beating engine," 
says Amot, *'the character of the paper to be 
produced very largely depends." In its ordinary 
form it consists of a cast-iron trough, in which the 
bottom is dish-shaped to prevent the pulp from 
sticking in the corners. This is fitted with a cast- 
iron roll, called a rag-roll, enclosed all round its 
circumference with many knives or bars arranged 
in series or groups, and suspended by its centre 
upon a malleable iron shaft, running upon side 
levers. Suitable gear is attached so that the roll 
can be lifted or lowered at will, and the action kept 
uniformly equal on both sides. 

" What is wanted from this engine," continues the same 
authority, " is not a mincing or chopping, but a grinding of 
the fibres one from another. Long fibres can only be 
produced by keeping the roll slightly up off the bed-plate, 
and giving it time to do the work. Sharp action between 

< For all papers called "engine-sized," the sizing ingredients 
also are added at this stage. Hence the term engine-sized, in 
distinction from papers sized after they are made by being run 
through a vat or tub, which is called "tub-sized." The former 
process is used for printings and cheaper writing papers, the 
latter for ledgers and better-class writings. But the tub-sized 
papers are also often engine-sized. 
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the roll and the bed-plate will no doubt chop the stuff up, 
and make speedy work of the fibre, but the result will be 
short particles of fibre only, which will not interlace to 
make a strong or well-felted paper." 

The conditions of the beating vary according to 
the paper required, and the material used. One and 
a half hours' quick beating will tend to give a bulky, 
short-fibred, opaque paper, while a slow eight to 
nine hours' process will end in a fine-fibred, trans- 
parent, tough paper similar to parchment. The 
time, in the case of mechanical wood-pulp is com- 
paratively short, because this fibre has never been 
chemically prepared, and a certain quantity of 
sulphite pulp is always added. Rag papers vary in 
their quality and appearance, according to the time 
and method of beating, and this part of the process 
also plays a most important part in the papers 
obtained from esparto. 

Whilst the pulp is still in the beating engine 
rosin sizing for hardening purposes is added, and 
fixed in the fibre by the addition of alum. The 
requisite amount of colouring and mineral matters is 
put into it at this stage, and the liquid fibre is ready 
to be run into stuff chests, and thence in carefully 
regulated quantities upon what is known as the 
paper machine. The accompanying plates show 
two plans of paper machines, which are typical of 
the years 1805 and 1905 respectively. The general 
principles of the two are almost identical. But they 
differ in many points of detail — width, length of 
wire, and the pace at which they run — and it is to 
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this difference of detail that the vastly increased 
output of the modern machine is due. 

In the earlier machine the stuff chests (a) were 
very shallow, being about 3 feet in depth. To-day, 
though they are made of the same diameter, the 
depth is from 6 to 8 feet, and they are provided 
with a revolving arm or agitator to keep the stuff of 
uniform consistency. 

Every modern machine has two or three chests, 
so that immediately one chest is empty, another is 
drawn on without any delay. In 1805 it was neces- 
sary to stop the working, when the chest was being 
emptied. 

The modern paper machine is fitted with a pump, 
which continuously lifts the pulp up to a given 
height, the excess flowing back into the chest. 
The object of this is to ensure the consistency 
and the thorough mixing of the stuff, as well as 
to provide a uniform head, or pressure, to ensure 
regularity of machine supply on the paper-making. 

The 1805 machine had neither strainers which 
take away dirt, nor sand tables, the stuff going right 
from the chest to the mixing box, into which were 
fixed two hogs, (b) or agitators, to keep the stuff 
moving. The flow from this was regulated by 
means of the perforated copper slide, (c) whence 
the stuff passed into the trough provided with 
another hog, and from there, down an incline on 
to the wire of the machine. This copper slide 
prevented irregular flow, and answered the same 
purpose as the sluices of the modern paper machine. 
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In both machines the diluted pulp is conveyed 
on to an endless wire (d) (aa) by a piece of fine 
canvas, or rubber, and to prevent the pulp flowing 
outside this, deckle straps (bb) (e) were employed. 
To-day a cross shake motion of the wire frame 
unites the fibres, and the wire runs over vacuum 
boxes (dd), which are subjected to suction. In 
1806 there was no shake, and no suction boxes, 
with the result, that it was absolutely impossible 
to make paper anything like equal in strength in the 
two directions of the web, or to draw out the water 
properly whilst the pulp was on the wire. Another 
feature, which has become very prominent at the 
present time in paper-making, is the economy with 
regard to waste water. An enormous quantity must 
of necessity be supplied, and wherever it contains 
any item of value, it is drained off or pumped back 
and used over again. For instance, there is no 
waste from the condensed water of the drying 
cylinders (ee) so far as heat is concerned, and waste 
water, running over the wire containing chemicals 
and fibres, is recovered, while a similar economy 
is effected in the bleach-house with its lime and 
mis-spent bleach. Economy is one of the notable 
features of the 1905 machine. 

It must not, however, be supposed that in the 
1805 machine no attention was paid to the utilisa- 
tion of waste products. On the contrary, several 
useful devices may be noticed. As the stuff passes 
along the machine wire, the water drains through 
into the save-all below (f), which has a circular 
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bottom at the far end, and in which the backwater 
lifter (g) revolves. This last piece of mechanism 
consisted of a number of pipes placed spirally round 
a revolving axis ; while it revolved, the ends of the 
pipes were bent at right angles, and the water was 
scooped up into each pipe. As the pipe reached 
the top, the water that it contained drained to the 
centre of the wheel out into a shoot, whence it was 
delivered into the vat, and mixed with the more 
concentrated stuff from the stuff chest. 





1805. 




1905. 




a. 




aa. 


a. 


Stuflf chest. 


aa. 


Wire. 


b. 


Mixing box. 


bb. 


Deckle straps. 


c. 


Copper slide. 


dd. 


Suction boxes. 


d. 


Wire. 


ee. 


Drying cylinders. 


e. 


Deckle straps. 


fir. 


Couch rolls. 


f. 


Save-all. 


gg* 


Press rolls. 


g- 


Backwater lifter 


hh. 


Endless felts. 


h. 


Couch rolls. 


jj- 


Rolls or calenders^ 


J- 


Press rolls. 


kk. 


Reel. 


k. 


Reel. 







The 1805 machine was 31 feet long and 54 inches 
wide. That of the present day is 50 feet by 1 2 6 inches, 
and, while the pace of the former was 36 feet per 
minute, the latter would probably be nearer 200 feet. 

Along the wire in both machines the paper passes 
between two couch rolls (h) (ff) covered with felt, so 
as to prevent a strong imprint of the wire, and is 
conveyed through press rolls (j) (gg) of cast iron 
covered with brass, which squeeze out the water. 
But where the sheet in the 1905 machine is passed 
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on to drying cylinders (ee), heated with steam, and 
pressed by endless felts (hh) travelling alongside, 
the paper, in the earlier method of making, is reeled 
up quite damp. Leaving the drying cylinders, the 
paper passes through three rolls, or calenders (jj), 
made of hard iron, which impart the final finish. It 
is then reeled and cut into sheets of various sizes. 

The material has now been converted into paper 
in its rough form. But in many ca$es it still has to 
undergo certain finishing processes. A stack of 
eight or ten iron and paper rolls give the super- 
calendered quality, and a spray of water upon 
the highly finished sheet causes the effect of an 
''imitation Art." 

Hitherto our attention has been confined to paper 
made by machinery. There still exists, however, a 
method by which the paper is largely made by hand. 
It must not be omitted, for it is the earliest, and, 
from that standpoint, the most interesting of all. 
The material reduced to fine pulp in the ordinary 
manner is run into large receiving tanks standing in 
the vat-room. A knotter pumps the stuff up into 
the vat in an almost cold condition, where it is kept 
at equal consistency by a small revolving apparatus 
known as the hog. 

Across the top of the open vat is placed a brass 
board, on to which the **vatman" slides a mould, 
that is to say, a frame made of woven wire, around 
the rim of which a wooden frame, the deckle, is 
made to fit. The ** vatman " has two moulds in his 
hand, one of which he seizes, places the deckle on 
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to It, and plumps it into the vat. A very gentle 
and curious shake is given, as though he were im- 
parting a tremble to the mould, with the result that 
all superfluous stuff is ejected over the deckle, while 
the unnecessary water falls through the woven wire. 
The deckle taken off, the ** vat man" slides the mould 
with its thin sheet of wet pulp across the bridge to 
the **coucher," and, taking up the other mould 
which is waiting, he proceeds to go through the 
same operation with it as before. The " coucher," 
meanwhile, standing on the opposite side of the vat 
receives the mould. By his side is a strong rail or 
wooden fence, across which have been laid many 
damp warm sheets of felt. One of these the " layer*' 
takes and places flat on the ground, turning the 
mould quickly face downwards on to the felt. This 
being warm and damp clings to the sheet, so that 
the ** coucher " can gently raise the mould and leave 
behind the sheet of paper. Before the next sheet 
arrives, the ** layer" puts another piece of felt over 
the paper, preparing the way for fresh layers to be 
added alternately with the felt. This continues 
until a " post " is completed, and at this juncture 
the paper, although in a sheet, is only a thin film 
of soft pulp, which is next carried to a hydraulic 
press, where much of the water is squeezed out. 
The "layer " now brings the post back to the side 
of the vat, and proceeds to separate the sheets of 
paper from those of felt. Each sheet of wet paper 
is peeled off from the felt beneath it, and whilst the 
felt is laid across the rail, ready to be used again, 
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the paper is piled up by itself. A " post " of paper 
thus obtained, is put between two strong boards, 
and placed in another press, where it stands for some 
hours gently "weeping." It is then taken from the 
press, and left for several days to dry, and after that 
time the sheets are stripped apart and left ready for 
the sizing process. 

At this point begins the work of the " sizer," who 
mixes a large tub full of gelatine, and taking a 
number of sheets, plunges them into this bath of 
**size," holds them there, and moves them about 
for a few minutes. 

From the sizing-room the paper is taken to the 
drying loft — a series of rooms filling the entire 
length of the mill top-floor — the walls of which are 
shutters opening to admit a thorough draught, the 
room itself being fitted with hot iron pipes. Dry 
workers take the sheets, and hang them with care 
over cowhair ropes stretched across a wooden 
frame. When the ropes are all occupied, the whole 
frame is lifted up and fastened into a wooden 
scaffolding. There the paper is left hanging until 
dry. 

From the drying loft the paper is brought into 
the picking-room, where a number of girls and 
women go over each sheet, and pick out the knots 
or blemishes of every kind with a sharp knife. It 
is next passed to the glazers, generally women or 
girls, one of whom lays down a sheet of polished 
zinc, on which a second lays a sheet of paper, the 
process being repeated with alternate layers of zinc 
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and paper. Thus several quires are heaped up. 
A man then takes the entire pile and places it 
under a heavy roller press. The pile which is now 
glazed is passed back to a third girl, who simply 
separates the paper from the zinc plates. From 
the glazers it goes to the finishers, skilled work- 
men who go carefully over every sheet, removing 
every trace of size, stain, or other blemish. They 
sort it into qualities, and sizes, and pack it into 
quires, and reams. 

Many qualities of paper are made in this country. 
Under the head of ** printing papers " may be 
mentioned (i) those which are used for newspaper 
purposes, chiefly made from mechanical wood with 
a small quantity of chemical ; (2) cheap magazine 
and book papers, made from chemical pulp, to 
which is added a small amount of " mechanical " ; 
(3) paper for the better classes of books, and litho 
work, manufactured out of esparto and sulphite 
material ; (4) antique wove paper for other books 
of a superior value, manufactured from the pure 
esparto plant ; and (5) a small quantity of rag 
printings — a mixture of rag, wood, and esparto. 

"Writing" papers may be distinguished from 
what are known as ** printing '* papers. They are 
chiefly made from rag to which, of late years, a 
certain amount of sulphite has been added. The 
papers for the very best work, or that which 
requires lasting qualities, as, e.g., bank notes, are 
made almost entirely of linen. For good ledger 
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paper a fair quantity of linen, with a certain amount 
of cotton, is used, and in the case of paper for 
account books, the proportion is reversed. Hand- 
made writing papers are made entirely of rags, 
linen and cotton being used in about equal propor- 
tions. For blotting papers, cotton is generally used, 
and for note and envelope paper, rags, wood, and 
esparto are the usual materials. 

Apart from these familiar kinds of paper, there 
are numerous qualities for trade and special 
purposes. 

Art papers are used in large quantities at the 
present time, and the coating for these papers is 
obtained by adding a certain proportion of glue and 
satin white, while a commoner form can be made 
from China clay. In these cases the paper needs 
no sizing, but they undergo a special process of 
drying, and the result gives an even surface for the 
fine half-tone block. 

Drawing and photographic papers are usually 
made from rags ; the former possess a very rough 
finish, and the latter are practically free from 
chemical impurities. Brown paper, used for pack- 
ing, also forms an important branch of paper- 
making. The materials for these are mostly 
bagging, common rags, rough waste papers, and 
wood-pulp, while finer qualities are worked up 
from manilla and flax. But in really strong 
" kraft " browns, together with tissues, box-linings, 
imitation and vegetable parchments, England can- 
not compete with foreigners. The last of these 
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papers is greaseproof, a quality which is obtained 
by passing it through a bath of sulphuric acid, 
water, and weak alkali. In general, the paper 
made in this country apart from news is of a rather 
better quality, and higher price as compared with 
the European and American productions. The 
raw material esparto is not used to any large extent 
outside Great Britain, and it has given a particular 
character to British paper. But while the con- 
sumption of esparto remains stationary, the use of 
wood-pulp is largely on the increase, with the result 
that there is a tendency for the papers made in this 
country to become more like those manufactured 
elsewhere. 



CHAPTER V 

LABOUR-SAVING APPLIANCES — MACHINERY, CHEMICALS, 
AND MINERALS 

THE difference between the paper-making 
machine of 1805 ^ind that of 1905 has already 
been discussed. The vast improvements in method 
and in output during the hundred intermediate years 
may be mainly attributed to three causes — the adop- 
tion of new raw material, the improvement of 
machinery, and the more scientific employment of 
minerals and chemicals. Of these causes the two 
last remain to be considered ; and this chapter 
will be devoted to an account of the machines 
which have come into use, and the minerals and 
chemicals which have been ingredients in the 
manufacturing processes of the last century. 

Not until the commencement of the nineteenth 
century was any paper-making machinery invented 
for changing the pulp into finished sheets. Beating 
engines, however, for beating the raw material into 
a roughly pulped condition, had come into use 
considerably earlier. Of these the Hollander, 
brought to England in 1770, was the first to 

64 
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produce a fair quantity of pulp by scientific methods. 
But long before the invention of the Hollander, 
paper-makers had used simple machines, which 
were of two kinds. These were known as stampers, 
and they served to turn the raw material into pulp 
ready for the vat. 

1. The German stamping machine consisted of a 
long beam with from two to seven holes cut out of it, 
fitted on the bottom with iron plates. The wooden 
stamps, four in number, had also an iron sheathing 
at the base. The hammers were raised by means 
of the drum, and fell again off them, and, through a 
hole fitted into a hair sieve in two of them, water 
was allowed to drain off. 

2. The French machine was exactly similar to 
the German, except that the bottom of the stamps 
were fitted with a number of small steel nails, 
instead of a smooth plate of iron. In consequence, 
the rags were more quickly pounded up. 

The stamping troughs were so constructed that 
the hammers passed exactly along what we may 
call the right side of the trough, and the trough 
itself, which extended some way to the left of the 
beam, was open at its extreme left edge. Each 
hammer had to be fitted so as to be exactly 
perpendicular when it struck the bottom of the 
trough, and in the middle of the trough, on the left 
side, was a hole through which the water was 
allowed to drain away. 

The output of paper resulting from the pulp thus 
prepared in the earlier part of the eighteenth century 
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has been estimated more than once, and ^n interest- 
ing statement appeared in the Wochenblatt fur 
Papierfabrication, September 30, 1904: ** The 
work with the stamper takes from 24 to 36 hours ; 
16 stampers were sufficient for one vat; one vat 
produces 5,000 per day, and 300 bales = 3,000 
reams of paper. From this evidence 40,500 lbs. 
is the output of one vat per annum, or roughly 
800 lbs. per week or 130 per diem. If 16 
stampers are enough for this, each stamper would 
give an output of 8 lbs. per day of 24 hours, but 
often a larger number is used, and one vat mill 
may contain as many as 28 stampers. This 
gives the far lower output of 46 lbs. of dry stuff 
in every 24 hours." 

The small possibility of such a machine was 
vividly expressed by Dr. Arnot : ** A charge of 
rags of one of these mortars was about 3 lbs., 
and it took 24 hours to complete the operation. 
To keep one of the largest of our paper machines 
at work, no fewer than 5,000 of these mortars would 
be employed." 

In the Penny Magazine of September 30, 1833, 
there is mention of yet another method of preparing 
the rags at that early period. " The rags were 
first washed by hand, then placed wet in close 
vessels until they became half-rotten, and after the 
fibre was thus nearly destroyed, were reduced to 
pulp either by hammers in a mortar, or by a 
cylinder grinding against the sides of a circular 
wooden bowl." But as no further information in 
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regard to this instrument can be discovered, the 
extent of its use is doubtful. At any rate, the 
great need of the paper trade, about the year 
1760, was a suitable machine for preparing 
the pulp. 

To Holland we are indebted for the first real 
beating machine, which appeared in elementary 
forms before it attained perfection in what is 
known as the Hollander. As we see it first, 
it consisted of a large vessel, in which a roller 
fitted with iron knives was made to revolve. The 
rags were torn up and ground as they passed 
between the knives of the roller, and smaller knives 
fixed at the base of the vessel. 

A slightly more advanced form of the 
Hollander consisted of an oblong, open cistern 
possessing a partition running along the centre 
lengthwise to regulate the circulation of the 
stuff. At the bottom of the cistern on one side 
of the partition was a block of knives, with edges 
uppermost, securely fixed, and over this part of 
the cistern revolved a heavy roller provided all 
round its circumference with another series of 
knives. Between the knives of the bed-plate and 
the knives of the roller bars, the rags, drenched 
in water, were made to circulate violently by the 
action of the roller. As the heavy beater rapidly 
revolved, the rags were cut and torn into atoms 
and speedily reduced to pulp. 

The elementary Hollanders here described 
contain in essence the features of the modern 
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beating machine. At first worked by hand, they 
were afterwards propelled by steam or other 
motive power. By the time they had fully estab- 
lished themselves on the English market, about 
the year 1800, the amount each cistern was 
capable of holding was, on the average, i cwt. 
By 1850 this had been enlarged to about 2 cwt, 
and at the present time in a rag mill, a cistern 
would hold 300 lbs., although engines containing 
from 150 lbs. to 200 lbs. are seldom exceeded for 
hand-made paper. The time allowed in the early 
part of the century for beating, was from 4 to 
8 hours, but with improved machinery it was 
diminished until, with , the introduction of stone 
beater rolls to replace steel rolls, work which 
would formerly have taken 3 hours to perform 
can be done in ij hours. By this innovation the 
possible output was also made much greater, 
although no saving in power was effected. 

It was found that wood-pulp and esparto could 
be made to circulate round the engine much 
more freely than rags, ropes, or other long stock. 
Consequently, with the advent of esparto and 
wood-pulp, the sizes of beating engines were 
considerably enlarged, and while in 1865 3 to 
4 cwt. would be their maximum capacity, engines 
for esparto work now hold J ton, and those for 
wood-pulp as much as 33 cwt. 

The expense of these large beaters depends 
upon the horse-power required to work them, and 
the time necessary to complete the task allotted. 
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Both vary according to the material which has to 
be turned into pulp, and to the class of paper 
required. When working on strong stuff for a 
rough paper, made out of rope and jute, the time 
of beating in a 20-cwt. engine is 9 hours, as 
against 7 hours with the 7-cwt. Hollander. The 
former, moreover, consumes 75 H.P., as against 
45 H.P. in the latter, and yet the amount of 
power expressed in H.P. per cwt. of material 
beaten is, in the case of the 20-cwt. Hollander, 
337, as against 45 H.P. in the 7-cwt. Hollander, 
a saving of over 25 per cent. At the same time 
while this large Hollander is capable of holding 
20 cwt. of strong stuff, when furnished with 
mechanical wood it can hold 33 cwt, and this 
amount of material is beaten in the surprisingly 
short time of i J hours. The proposition, therefore, 
that a large beating engine is more economical 
than a small one, is perfectly correct. But tough 
rags or hard stock has always been, and probably 
will always be, best treated in small engines. It 
is impossible to get a high-class bond or writing 
paper with a large beater. This engine is best 
suited for the loose, open fibres of wood-pulp or 
esparto, and is economical because this class of 
material turns easily in the engine, and wants little 
propelling by the rag roll. 

Most of these economies have been effected 
during the last thirty years. The diminished cost, 
for instance, in the Taylor beater over the 
Hollander, when expressed in H.P. per cwt. 
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of stuff beaten, is said to be fully 30 per cent. 
In general there has been a progressive decrease 
in the consumption of H.P. per cwt. of output, 
and only a slight decrease in the time required 
for beating. 

Stampers and Hollanders had produced the 
pulp ready for the vat, but what was badly needed 
at the end of the eighteenth century, was a machine 
which would receive the stuff from these engines, 
and transform it automatically and continuously into 
a sheet of paper without the assistance of either the 
vatman, the coucher, or the layer. Nicholas Louis 
Robert, of France, in 1797 exhibited a machine 
capable of producing long sheets of paper. Its 
conspicuous trait was its method of shaking — a 
process hitherto performed by hand by the vatman. 
For the actual carrying out of this idea, Pierre 
Didot, by placing his mill, his workers, and his 
money at Robert's disposal, gave him the oppor- 
tunity for experiment which otherwise he would 
never have obtained. 

Becoming intimate with Didot, John Gamble 
conceived the further idea of obtaining a con- 
tinuous sheet of paper by machinery. He co- 
operated with Henry and Charles Fourdrinier, 
and the two of them induced Bryan Donkin to 
build a machine which put their idea into practice. 
From the account of the machine, its principles and 
mechanism, given by the maker before the House 
of Lords, the improvement of the English over the 
French machine was made apparent. 
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A sheet of wove wire made endless, (by joining 
its ends together) was placed upon two parallel 
rollers in such a position as to keep the wire 
extended in a horizontal position. The action of 
the rollers imparted a forward motion to the wire 
sheet, and the pulp was made to fall in a uniform 
stream on to the sheet near that end from which 
the upper part of the wire moved, and as the sheet 
moved forward the surface of the wire was covered 
with pulp. Near that end to which the motion of 
the wire was directed were placed two horizontal 
cylinders, at right angles to the direction of the wire 
sheet, pressing on each other, and including be- 
tween them the upper part of the wire upon which 
the paper was formed. These cylinders were 
turned in a proper direction, and the paper, in 
passing between them, received a slight pressure. 
This forced out a considerable quantity of water, 
and rendered the sheet of such consistency as to 
bear being removed from the surface of the wire. 

On the condition in which the machine had first 
been introduced to England, vast improvements 
had been effected. Uniformity of substance could 
be obtained. A movable apparatus increased or 
diminished with facility the width of the paper, and 
rendered unnecessary the expense and inconvenience 
of having numerous wires and cylinders to corre- 
spond with the various widths of the paper required. 
At the same time the edges were made more clean 
and perfect. 

The machinery for communicating the shaking 
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motion to the wire was so contrived that the number 
and length of the vibrations could be adjusted with 
ease to suit the nature of the pulp. Friction wheels 
relieved the wire from much unnecessary tension, 
and its durability was thereby increased. The pulp 
was made to fall on a piece of oiled silk stretched 
across the machine, which acted like a valve to 
prevent its running back. The endless sheet of 
wove wire lasted about three months, and never 
required changing. In order that the two pairs of 
cylinders should move with a similar velocity, and so 
prevent the paper being torn, an adjustable mode of 
communicating the motion from one to the other 
was introduced by means of an expanding wheel 
capable of being regulated by a screw. 

The paper, taken from the machine in very long 
sheets, was cut by a manual process with great ease 
and exactness, or it was received upon a reel and 
rolled up. 

The machine originally made by Donkin cost 
about ;^i,40o; his improved model in 1813 cost, 
for the same capacity of output, ;^ 1,000. The time 
required for erecting the finest and longest machine 
with latest improvements was then from four to five 
months, according to local circumstances. 

The first machine making a continuous reel of 
paper successfully was started in 1803 ^.t Frogmore, 
Herts, and the wire was 4 by 27 feet long. The 
second machine was started at Two Waters in 1804, 
and had a wire 5 feet wide, and until 1840 no greater 
width than this was made. 
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Current expenses were further reduced, for where 
on the old small machines five men were employed, 
three were quite sufficient for the management of 
the later one, which did not require that degree of 
attention or skill which before were indispensable. 

One piece of wire 24 feet long was used, instead of 
two, which together were 44J feet. Now they are 
made 50 to 60 feet long, and even more. The 
life of wires has not changed materially. Some 
works change them every three weeks, and the 
average time which they can last would not be more 
than six or seven weeks. Without doubt far more 
paper is made on a wire than formerly, and this 
perhaps is the true test. 

The paper which was made by hand and by 
the earliest machines was generally of a cloudy 
appearance. But the machine of which we have 
been speaking produced paper of that beauty and 
cleanness peculiar to the machine-made article. 

Naturally these improvements and economies in 
the manufacture of paper were accompanied by a 
corresponding increase in output. Where, in 1806, 
a machine was capable of making 6 cwt. in twelve 
hours, in 1813 it could turn out double that quantity 
in the same time at one quarter the expense. 

In the early part of the nineteenth century the 
use of machinery for making paper increased but 
slowly, while the quantity made by hand remained 
about the same as before. The number of vats in 
the British Isles in 1800 cannot, with certainty, be 
given, but was probably about 800, and it is more 
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than probable that no reduction in this number took 
place for a quarter of a century, machines being 
still in the experimental stage ; nor had the enormous 
demand for paper, brought about by the advance of 
education, yet had a material effect upon the trade. 
However, though in 1805 only one-tenth of the 
total output of the country was produced by 
machinery, in 1830 as much was made by machinery 
as by hand. ' 

In 1820 Bryan Donkin issued ^prospectus of his 
** Wove Machine^' in whidi he set forth the opinion 
that, so far as quality and economy were concerned, 
his method was superior to that used in the produc- 
tion of hand-made paper. He maintained that a 
stronger and firmer sheet was obtained, and one 
which, as it required less drying and pressure, could 
be more quickly turned out. Many other advantages, 
he said, also accrued from his method. Far less 
paper was soiled and damaged than in the vats, and 
cold water could be used instead of warm. Repairs 
formed but a slight item in the expense, and full use 
could be made of streams or other available water 
power. Moreover, the manufacturer could suspend 
or resume his work at pleasure, being more inde- 
pendent of labour and the perpetual difficulties and 
loss consequent upon trade disputes, and combina- 
tions for increase of wages. 

At this period, machines of 30, 40, 44, and 
54 inches in breadth were considered to do the 
work of 4, 6, 8, and 1 2 vats respectively. As each 
* See Appendix IX. 
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vat turned out about half a ton a week, it follows 
that a 54-inch machine could produce about 6 tons 
of paper. This output became still greater when it 
was found possible to increase the pace to 40 feet a 
minute. In 1805 there were 6 machines at work, 
and 560 tons were produced by them ; in 1840 
there were 190 machines in existence ' (though not 
all of these were in working order) and their output 
was 33,000 tons. 

To this period belong several other inventions. 
In 1808 Mr. Dickinson invented his machine for 
making paper c^ a cylinder covered by a wire 
cloth. This he patented in 1809 ^md soon made 
into a useful machine. 

Another name closely connected with the history 
of machines in the paper trade is T. B. Crompton, 
who, in the years 1821 and 1828, respectively, took 
out patents for drying paper by means of steam 
cylinders and for slitting paper by circular knives. 

For mechanical improvements in the manufacture 
of paper, 1830 stands out as an interesting land- 
mark. The Dandy Roll, invented by Marshall, 
to remove some of the surplus water, is now made 
of wire, and gives the surface of paper its ** laid " 
or " wove " marks, and whenever a watermark is 
needed it is this roll which carries the name. 

The introduction of strainer plates for removing 

dirt from the pulp made it easier to obtain cleaner 

papers. This was the work of Ibbotson, who also, 

with Barratt, discovered an improved plan for 

* See Appendix VI. 
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water-marking paper, and a method of producing 
rolls with a greater degree of accuracy. These 
two men share a high position in this important 
year. 

We have watched the development of paper- 
making machinery detail by detail till we have, 
at length, reached a period when the whole art, 
as we now understand it, may be said to have been 
conceived in its broad outlines. Since then there 
have been many alterations and improvements, but 
they have been, for the most part, continuations of 
the same idea. For seventy years the develop- 
ment has progressed, by slow degrees and at 
irregular intervals, along the path already marked 
out in 1830. 

The introduction of esparto and wood-pulp gave 
new possibilities for machines. Greater width, 
increased speed and economy of working became 
the main objects of the ambitious paper-maker. 
The late Mr. Edward Lloyd placed an order for a 
machine at Sittingbourne 1 26 inches wide, which has 
run night and day since early in 1876. To-day the 
width of machines runs up to as much as 1 70 inches 
and over ; and where the speed in 1870 was some 
1 50 feet per minute, the average will be now nearer 
250 feet, the maximum in this country being 550 feet 
and in America from 530 to 560 feet* This high 

' The fastest paper machine in the world (see T?u Star, 
Wilmington, Del., Sunday, April 33, 1905) is to be built by 
American machinists, for the new Newspaper Mill of St Croiz 
Paper Company, now being built on the St. Croiz river in the 
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speed is only possible for making "news." In 
fine rag papers 60 feet per minute can only be 
occasionally exceeded without depreciating the 
quality. 

Of late years there have been numerous improve- 
ments which have assisted in adding to the speed 
of the machine and also in economising time and 
labour. Of these it is only possible to mention a 
few of the greatest importance. 

The first of the more recent improvements to be 
considered are those in connection with the driving 
of the machines. A large range of speed variation 
is now obtained by the abolition of the old method 
of change-wheels. Speeds used to be varied by the 
machine attendant placing pieces of felt smeared 
with resin on to the two drivers, so as to make 
one faster and the other slower, but the practice 
was dangerous, and caused a jerking action in the 
running of the machine. Among the many types 
of drivers the best is that which dispenses with all 
wheels, and has taper pulleys of large diameter 
driven from a high-speed engine, and so arranged 
that each section outside the cylinder group can be 
regulated to any tension required. 

State of Maine. It will be capable of producing a finished sheet 
of newspaper, 1 50 inches wide, and at a continuous paper speed 
of 550 feet per minute. 

The last machine built for Lloyds of Sittingbourne^ Kent, has 
a wire 126 by 50 inches long, and runs at a maximum speed of 
550 feet per minute. It was manufactured, delivered, and started 
in the remarkably short period of five months from the date of 
order. 
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By this means a variation in speed from 1 2 to i 
can be given without difficulty, and thus all other 
methods of variation are unnecessary. 

In the deckles, too, there have been many 
improvements. Various bands have been intro- 
duced for narrowing or widening the sheet of paper 
whilst the machine is running, and certain devices 
are used for raising and lowering the shaking end 
of the wire-frame, and so altering the shake of the 
wire, 

A second series of improvements are those which 
relate to the process of drying. More attention has 
been given to the cylinders than in former times, 
as it has been recognised that this part of the 
machine is of great importance. The methods of 
extracting water have come nearer perfection, 
and nowadays the cylinder is kept absolutely dry 
by a patent spiral channel which is fastened inside, 
and in each revolution empties away all the 
water. 

The improvements in the apparatus for finishing 
may be briefly dismissed. 

An increase in the number of rolls of super 
calenders ' saves time and labour ; by this means 
an equal finish may be obtained by putting the 
paper once through the rolls instead of passing 
them through two or more times as formerly. 

In attempting to estimate the effects of mechanical 
improvements on the total production of paper in 
this country, it is hardly necessary to say that the 
* Chilled iron rolls for giving the paper a glazed finish. 
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result can only be based on approximate and general 
figures.^ 

From the statistics that can be procured as to 
the speed, width, and number 2 of machines, and the 
corresponding increase in output at the various 
stages, it appears that the speed has been first in 
importance, the width second, and last of all the 
number, the three being in the proportion of 62, 23, 
and 15 respectively. Doubtless these ratios have 
varied at different times, but as an average they 
are as nearly as possible correct. 3 A further cause 
of variation in the output is to be found in the 
differences of the raw material used, so that for this 
reason also we must be content with an average. 

In the early periods one machine, working only 
by day, would produce about 300 tons in a year ; 
later, in i860, when working day and night, it 
produced 1,000 tons; and at the present time the 
average production is from two to three times that 
quantity, owing to the fact that large numbers of 
mills employ wide machines running at high speeds. 

The reader who has considered this vast series 
of mechanical improvements may be inclined to 
think that there would be little or no demand for 
hand-made paper. Yet the fact remains that such 

' The total production of paper in Great Britain up to the repeal 
of the paper duties has been extracted from the excise returns. 
After 1 86 1 it is estimated from the amount of imported woodpulp, 
esparto, rags, and rags collected in Great Britain, as from a ton of 
each of these raw materials there is a certain amount of paper 
made, cg.^ from one ton of esparto half a ton of paper is made. 
» Appendix VI. 3 See Diagram VIII. 
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a demand does still exist, for there are certain 
qualities lii the hand-made which cannot be obtained 
by machinery. For a good ledger a hand-made 
paper is essential, and in general, on account of its 
lasting capacity, the production will never become 
extinct. 

England has always been the home of this 
industry, and although a few mills existed in 
Ireland and Scotland, these are, from an industrial 
point of view, negligible. The output » has not 
varied much from year to year; 3,500 lbs. have 
been the maximum of a vat per week, the minimum 
has been one-tenth of that amount. By 1830 the 
number of vats in the whole country was probably 
about 700, but owing to the immense strides made 
with machines the number fell to 64 twenty years 
later. A few years later they were increased to 80, 
and have remained at that number up to the present 
time. Whilst here and there a mill has stopped 
working, fresh vats would have been put in at 
others, so it seems that the level of the trade has 
been found. 

It was only at the beginning of last century that 
ten times as much paper was made by hand as by 
machinery.2 In 1830 the proportions were about 
equal. In i860, the year before the repeal of the 

' Information re output of vats has been obtained from papers 
belonging to the original Society of Papermakers. 

« Relative amount of paper made in Great Britain by the hand- 
made process and machine has been estimated from the number 
of vats and number of machines. 
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Paper Duty, hand-made paper was only one-fiftieth 
of the total production, and to-day i ton is 
produced where 250 are made on the machine.' 

Minerals 

New machinery is one important artificial cause 
for the increased supply of paper in this country, 
but it is only one among several others. Minerals 
and chemicals deserve distinct and separate notice. 
The part played by minerals for the loading of 
paper is almost entirely usurped by China clay, 
which was discovered by William Cookworthy in 
1733. It was added to the pulp to give body and 
weight to the finished sheet. This at first could 
only be obtained in small quantities, but the quarry- 
ing of it has since developed into a large industry. 
Sometimes it is found within 6 feet of the surface, 
and sometimes it has to be brought up from a depth 
of 30 feet. 

In 1807 the method of obtaining this clay was 
primitive, though sufficiently adapted to a time 
when the demand was limited, when prices were 
comparatively high from the absence of competition, 
when wages and royalties were low, and water 
abundant. In 1870 all of these conditions had 
changed ; the demand for clay was great ; prices 
had been lowered by keen competition ; the wages 
and dues were much higher ; and in many districts 
water was scarce, or only to be obtained in the 
winter. 

' See Appendix VI. 
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At the commencement of the last century the 
method of quarrying was simple. The overburden 
was removed, the clay dug up, and the selected 
portions wheeled to the stream and washed. As 
a result of this process much sand was separated, 
and the clay and finer mica were carried along by 
the stream to pits and ponds. The pits were 
rectangular receptacles, built of rough stone and 
cemented with lime 6 inches wide and 4 feet deep. 
The ponds were larger receptacles, 20 feet by 
1 2 feet, and 4 feet deep. The first pit received the 
fine sand and coarser mica, the second and perhaps 
the third the fine mica, while the fine clay either 
settled in the last pit or passed on to the ponds. 
When these were full their contents were trans- 
ferred to shallow pans lined with granite, where 
it remained for about six months. By that time 
the clay was stiff enough to be cut up into square 
blocks, which were further dried by exposure to the 
sun, scraped, and rammed into casks. 

At the present time the clay is dug from deep 
pits, and the sand and refuse are eliminated by 
filtering. The waste products sink, while the clay 
solution is run into immense pits of about 1,000 tons' 
capacity. As these fill up there is a sediment of 
pure clay deposited on the bottom. 

In 1876 the proportion of water to clay had been 
greatly decreased, and this, to a large extent, caused 
the immense difference between the production then 
and that of to-day. The water, holding clay in 
suspension, is let in at one end of the pit, and clear 
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water is run oflf at the other end. Gradually the 
deposit of day deepens until the pit is full, when the 
clay-carrying stream is diverted to another pit The 
wet clay thus left is dried on porous bricks lined 
with steam pipes, and when thoroughly prepared is 
ready either for home consumption or export 

For paper-making, the home markets probably 
take three-eighths and foreign trade one-eighth of 
the total output of China clay. 

So long as rag was the main raw material used, 
only a small amount of clay was needed. The 
highest qualities of paper are made from rags, 
and the addition of much mineral matter would be 
inconsistent with the recognised high standard of 
this paper. However, the introduction of esparto 
caused the consumption of China clay to increase 
from 7,000 to 8,000 tons. With slight fluctuations 
this amount has steadily increased, until in 1 897 the 
production of China clay for paper-making purposes 
stood at 150,000 tons.' 

All paper contains a natural quantity of mineral 
loading, but this is by no means large, and where 
none is added would probably not amount to more 
than 2 to 3 per cent. An average grass paper has, 
altogether, 10 to 15 per cent, of clay, and the same 
may be roughly said of that made from wood-pulp. 

» The china clay statistics have been obtained from : " Memoir 
of the Geological Survey Mining Record, 1853-1881"; mineral 
statistics prepared by Her Majesty's Inspector of Mines, 1882- 
1901; "Production of China Clay in Cornwall, 1 809-1 878," from a 
treatise by David Loch, 1880 : information from China Clay and 
China Producers* Association, given by Messrs. North and Rose. 
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Devonshire and Cornwall have always been the 
centre of this trade, and the latter has provided the 
superior quality of China clay. During the nine- 
teenth century the quantity quarried has increased 
with immense strides, from 1,000 tons in 1800, to 
400,000 tons in 1900, and of this amount the pro- 
portion of Devon and Cornwall has been i to 9 (see 
Diagram IX.) 

The price decreased by a considerable extent 
after the Paper Duty had been repealed, and from 
being about ;^io per ton in 1820 dropped to jCa ^^ 
1850, and at the present day is about 12s. 6d. But 
this is only an average figure, and in 1876 it varied 
by as much as 20s. From 15s. to 35s. per ton was 
the price paid. 

The general tendency has been for common 
qualities to fall lower, owing to the increased pro- 
duction and consequently keener competition. For 
the better qualities there has been an increased 
demand, and many firms who formerly used the 
commoner material prefer to pay the difference in 
price and obtain the improved article. In addition, 
of the better qualities there have not been as many 
fresh deposits found, and consequently, higher prices 
are obtained. 

The general use of clay has probably had a 
deteriorating effect on the quality of paper. But it 
has also made a greater output possible, has 
diminished the cost, and so stimulated the con- 
sumption of cheap paper. 
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Chemicals 

Other ingredients have been used in the pro- 
duction of paper. These are mainly chemicals, of 
which those used in the bleaching and boiling 
apparatus take precedence. Chlorine was first used 
for bleaching about 1787. Twelve years later 
bleaching powder was invented by Tennant, and 
though during the first half of the eighteenth 
century chlorine gas was extensively used, the 
powder gradually took its place. Thirty-five per 
cent, to 37 per cent, of this chemical has to be 
added to most kinds of pulp for bleaching, and 
prices in the last thirty years have fallen from ;^I2 
to £^ per ton. 

During the time when chlorine gas was still used, 
the bleach-house contained a number of chambers 
made of slate, into which the boiled and washed 
rags were stacked. This chamber communicated 
with an earthenware still, containing black oxide of 
manganese and common salt, on to which vitriol 
was poured. The chlorine gas thus liberated passed 
into the chamber, bleached the rags, and as soon 
as the gas was exhausted and the chamber emptied 
a fresh lot of rags was introduced. It was a long 
time before this method was given up in favour of 
that which employed the bleaching powder solution, 
and as late as ten years ago some mills were still 
working on the original plan. 

Common salt was, for the first time, converted 
into caustic soda by Scheele in 1775, and Leblanc 
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was able to report that it could be produced with 
advantage. He obtained the necessary money for 
the erection of a factory from the Duke of Orleans, 
and took out a patent in 1791 practically embodying 
the principles of the Leblanc process, which have 
been carried out in comparatively modern times. 

This process was first used in this country in 18 14, 
on the abolition of the Salt Duty. Muspratt started 
works at Liverpool in 1823, and soda crystals were 
the staple material in the paper trade during the 
greater part of last century for the boiling of rags, 
either with or without the addition of lime, and the 
cost varied from £^ to ^^3 per ton. Before the use 
of soda, lime was used alone, as it is to this day in 
some mills, but for the most part it is not regarded 
as of much practical utility. 

The price of caustic soda has varied from ;^7 to 
£1 per ton — the big drop took place in 1880, when 
great improvement and economy were introduced 
into its manufacture. 

The discovery of bleaching naturally leads to the 
question of colouring — an art which has never 
reached the same stage of development as in the 
textile, dyeing, and printing trades ; the methods 
employed are more or less crude and have received 
less attention. Nevertheless, colours have played 
an important part in the manufacture of paper. 

Whilst in the engine the pulp is treated with 
colouring matter, which is of two classes — pigments 
or soluble dyes, the latter generally coal-tar deriva- 
tives. The former, being in a very finely divided 
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state, give their colour to the whole stock. They 
are mainly mineral colours, ground very finely, and 
added to the pulp in the engine, or pressed direct 
on the fibre, as, e,g.^ when chrome yellow is made 
(by precipitate of lead acetate with a solution of 
bichromate of potash). The blue pigments are 
chiefly Prussian blue (made by precipitate of ferria 
sulphate with yellow prussiate of potash), and ultra- 
marine, which is a mineral colour of a very compli- 
cated nature. Oranges, yellows, and reds, are 
obtained by various shades of ochres and yellows 
by the addition of bichromate of potash, in solution, 
to the pulp, followed by a solution of lead acetate. 
A yellow precipitate of lead chromate is formed on 
the fibres, which may be altered almost to a red 
shade by the addition of alkalis. Greens are ob- 
tained by a mixture of chrome yellow with Prussian 
blue. 

Dyes, of which there are both direct and basic 
colours, perform their functions either by entering 
direct into loose combination with the fibre or being 
fixed by the agency of some mordant. Cochineal 
is still used for carmine shades, and the best results 
attained by using the ammoniacal extract in con- 
junction with alum and tartaric acid. But the most 
prominent red dyes are magenta and saffranine, &c., 
and the alum used in the sizing is sufficient to fix 
them. 

Bismarck brown is used for browns of various 
shades. Yellows are got by auranine ; there are 
many shades of green, which are derived from coal- 
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tar ; methyl violet is largely used for violets and red 
shades of blue. Blue dyes are obtained by the use 
of cotton and paper blue. 

The number of variations now produced by the 
manufacturers is immense, and of these coal-tar 
colours are numerous. Each maker has his own 
system of using these colours, and producing the 
various shades. The pure colours are for procuring 
an exceptional strength, but adulteration by means 
of colourless and soluble substances, such as sugar, 
dextrine, common salt, and sulphate of soda, is often 
attempted. In the majority of instances, the use of 
the pure colour is advisable. In actual use the 
colours are dissolved in boiling water, and this 
solution is added to the stuff in the engine. 

Alum is next added, and this fixes the colour so 
perfectly that no tinge will be shown in the water 
when squeezed out of a handful of pulp. The 
production of various shades is not an easy matter. 
Allowances have to be made for the changes which 
the paper will undergo while on the machine, as 
the shade of the stuff in the beating engine is never 
that of the finished sheet. 

The beaterman generally forms a small sample 
by a hand-bowl full of stuff poured on the wire, and 
the small sheet thus produced is allowed to run 
through the cylinders, so that when dried it will 
represent in colour what the paper is to be in its 
final form. 

For heavily coloured papers the ground shade 
may be obtained by the use of some pigment, and 
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the final shade by the use of small quantities of 
suitable dyes, till the exact shade required is 
reached. This method gives a more permanent 
colour, and one which is also cheaper than the use 
of a dye throughout the process. 

It remains to consider the various forms of sizing, 
and the process by which the surface is prepared to 
receive, without absorbing, the ink. 

At the beginning of the last century gelatine was 
the only, material used for this purpose, and it must 
then have amounted to gin average of from 3 to 
5 per cent, of the total weight of paper pro- 
duced. All tub-sized paper if hard sized would 
contain 8 per cent, or perhaps 6 per cent, but 
blotting papers contain no gelatine, and printing 
papers at that time very little. 

A certain amount of alum has always been uspd 
to fix the gelatine in the fibre. 

Thirty years ago sulphate of alumina gradually 
superseded crystal alum, as 2 lbs. of the former 
would do as much work as 3 lbs. of the latter, and 
at considerably less cost. Between 1870 and 1900 
the prices of alum have varied from jCg to ;^5 los., 
while the alterations in sulphate of alumina have 
been from £6 to jC^f and the general tendency has 
been to show a steady diminution in price. 

During the first eighty years of the nineteenth 
century paper-makers made their own gelatine, 
formerly from leather, and latterly from wet hide 
pieces, and during recent, years from the skins of 
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animals. During the last quarter of a century that 
method of manufacture has been in some measure 
superseded by the introduction of sheet gelatine 
made by large manufacturers, and sold to the 
paper-makers in sheet form. At the present time 
probably one-half the users are buying it, and the 
rest are making it for themselves. In 1885 gelatine 
cost between Sos. and 90s. per cwt., prepared from 
wet hide pieces. Now it can be made at the mill 
for 60s., and bought at about 55s. 

Its use at one time was practically limited to the 
purposes of paper-making, until the change effected 
by the discovery of rosin-sizing. This method 
(which may be contrasted with the alternative 
method of tub-sizing already described) depends on 
the principle of introducing into the pulp a solution 
of some water-resisting material, thoroughly mixed 
with the fibres. Some reagent is then added which 
will precipitate this water resistant out of its 
solution, and so cause each fibre to be coated with 
a layer of the precipitate. 

The discovery of rosin-sizing is attributed to 
Illig, of Erbach, and he published an account 
of it in January, 1806. A few intelligent paper- 
makers who worked this process at the begin- 
ning of the last century had the great advantage 
of sizing their paper in the pulp, thus render- 
ing the gelatine sizing easier and surer, and 
requiring at the same time less of the latter 
material. Much of the paper shipped from France 
to Germany at the beginning of last century was 
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sized in this way, but in England the innovation 
made very slow progress ; the working of it having 
been kept secret up till about 1840. Great oppo- 
sition occurred to the use of rosin-sizing by the 
foreman who had charge of the gelatine manu- 
facture, as the fat obtained from the bones used 
in making the gelatine size brought him in a 
considerable income. To Dr. Wurster is attributed 
the discovery of its action from a more definite and 
scientific standpoint, but his investigations were 
not published until 1877. His work has nothing 
to do with the commercial use. From 1850 onwards 
the proportion of rosin to the total output of 
paper has been ij per cent. 

Herr lUig carried out his first experiment by 
mixing the pulp with milk, adding some alum water, 
which curdled the milk and caused it to adhere in 
flakes to the fibres ; when the fibres came to be 
made into paper, and dried, it was found that the 
sheet was satisfactorily sized. 

The more modern practice is the use of rosin. 
This in its raw condition is broken up finely and 
boiled at 100^ C. for several hours with a fairly 
strong solution of sodium carbonate. A rosin soap 
is formed, the sodium oxide molecule combining 
with the acid radicle of the rosin to form resinate of 
soda, a dark-coloured glutinous mass, and readily 
soluble in water. In solution it is run into the pulp, 
and is allowed to work round and completely mix 
with lit. A solution of alum is then added, and 
although this addition produces very complicated 
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changes and reactions, the general consensus of 
scientific opinion seems to be that a flaky precipitate 
is formed partly consisting of free resin and partly 
of resinate of alumina. 

This precipitate fixes itself on the fibres, and, 
when these are run over the machine, the heat of 
the cylinders partially melts this coating and so fills 
the pores of the paper with a very efficient water- 
resisting medium. 

The great advantages of this process are that it 
is cheap and the sheet of paper is sized throughout 
its whole thickness instead of only on the surface, as 
with tub-sizing. In many mills it is the practice to 
add the alum solution first, and the resin solution 
afterwards, so as to prevent frothing. 

The grade of resin used varies with the firmness 
of the paper. Naturally a mill making white papers 
will require a pure, clean resin, whilst one engaged 
in turning out browns can use a darker coloured 
and less pure variety. 

Starch was in use as a sizing material in 1800, 
and has been employed extensively ever since, 
chiefly in the high-class writing papers. To-day 
about one-third of the papers contain starch, while 
at the beginning of the last century it had gone to 
the making of three-quarters of the papers pro- 
duced. On account of the size of the granules, 
potato starch is preferable, but there are also the 
farina and rice materials, and these, if used after 
boiling to a paste, are as serviceable as that derived 
from potatoes. The starch is added to the pulp, 
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either by stirring it with cold water and passing it 
through a fine strainer into the engine or chest, or 
by stirring it with boiling water and converting it 
into starch paste. In the latter case it is either 
added to the engine or chest alone, or mixed with 
rosin-size. Starch is also widely used in certain 
forms for the coating of white enamelled papers 
used for cardboard boxes, and for this purpose a 
certain form of soluble starch is likely to make 
great headway in future. 

Without doubt Art papers, which during the last 
few years have been largely on the increase, have 
created an additional demand for glue, as well as 
starch and other materials. One-tenth of the 
weight of coating usually consists of adhesive 
matters, and the rest is calcium-sulphate or clay, 
the total sometimes amounting to 50 per cent, of 
the whole weight of paper. Casein appears to be 
used far more extensively in America and on the 
Continent. 

The great demand in recent years has been 
for a large quantity and also for a large variety 
of papers. The demand has been met with 
some adequacy, owing to the introduction of fresh 
raw materials, improvements and enlargements in 
beating engines, the increased speed and width of 
paper machines, and the ability to work in conjunc- 
tion so many additional animal, vegetable, and 
mineral substances. 



CHAPTER VI 

A RESUME 

*' T F the consumption of paper is the measure 
X of a people s culture," England during the last 
hundred years must have advanced a great way on 
the path of self-improvement In 1800 we made 
about 10,000 tons of paper; at the opening of the 
twentieth century we have reached the respectable 
total of 800,000 tons, and if to this we add the 
foreign imports, the total amount of paper used may 
be roughly estimated at over a million tons. It is 
not so easy in a single sentence to compare the 
relative prices of the two periods. An average 
figure at the beginning' of the last century was 
IS. 6d, a lb., to-day there is paper which can be 
bought for |d. a lb. 

The particular causes which have led to this 
enormous increase in the volume of the trade and 
the consequent diminution of prices have already 
been considered. It remains to sum up their 
combined results upon the trade in general. 
The opening years of the nineteenth century 
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saw the hand-made trade settled in England as a 
prosperous if somewhat limited industry. 

The beginning of its decline coincided with the 
arrival of the factory system ; but the advent of 
machinery at once caused the makers of hand-made 
papers to realise that henceforward they would be 
faced by opposition of another character from that 
of combined labour, by the more serious and more 
permanent problem of competition. 

The change was slow but sure. It took some 
time for the new machines to become adapted to 
the conditions and peculiarities of the British trade. 
They worked on occasions with great irregularity 
and little success. They had to face the opposition 
of public opinion represented in its most violent 
form by the machine breaker. But the pioneers of 
the forward industrial policy were not to be diverted 
from their aim by difficulties of this kind. Gradu- 
ally they were able to secure markets, and at an 
early stage the mere fact that they existed tended 
to lower prices. 

By 1 830 machines were doing half the trade of 
the country ; ten years later their share was two- 
thirds of the total output.' 

The character and quality of machine-made paper 
as contrasted with hand-made was one of the first 
points to consider, and a Mr. J. Murray was among 
the most prominent critics who pointed out its 
defects.^ He considered that the manner in which 

' See Appendix IX. 

* " Practical Remarks on Modem Paper," by J. Murray. 
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pulp was ground to the finest possible consistency 
destroyed its fibrous quality, and that the large use 
of mineral substances, the alum contained in the 
sizing, and the strong chemical bleaching agents, 
was bound to injure the quality and permanence of 
the paper. These arguments were brought forward 
in 1829, but probably the strongest defence of the 
early machine-made paper was that it did succeed 
in satisfying the demand and became the dominant 
factor in the English trade. The grinding of pulp 
so as to spoil its fibrous nature was quite unneces- 
sary. It was only resorted to under exceptional 
circumstances, and if some of the early machine 
and hand-made papers are closely examined, the 
grinding of the fibres is just as conspicuous in the 
one as in the other. 

There is about 2 per cent, of natural mineral 
matter in paper, and the addition of a substance 
such as China clay has the effect of increasing 
opacity and improving texture. Up to a point it 
may be admitted that these advantages outweigh 
the disadvantages of diluting the fibrous consti- 
tuents of the paper with inert and non-cohesive 
material. Beyond this point the loading prejudices 
the strength of the paper and generally lowers the 
qualities of resistance. Increase of loading involves 
the further disadvantage of increasing the sizing 
agents. 

Such are the opinions of the Committee on the 
Deterioration of Paper 1898, Society of Arts, and 
after careful consideration they came to the conclu- 



sion that lo per cent, of total mineral constituents 
is the extreme limit for papers or publications of 
permanent value. 

Alum in sizing is a necessary ingredient. It is 
now made absolutely pure, although in 1829 it may 
not have been so carefully prepared. Somewhat 
the same principle may apply to the strong bleaching 
agents, as in 1829 the use of chloride for bleaching 
was possibly not thoroughly understood. Bleaching 
agents themselves are quite essential and do little 
harm to the fibres. In general, Murray's criticisms 
were premature, and have been in no way justified 
by the subsequent history of machine-made paper. 

In the period prior to the repeal of the paper 
duty, the numerous inventions all aimed at securing 
an equally good article at a diminished cost. From 
lod. a lb. in 1836, the price gradually fell to about 
6Jd. in 1859. 

Soon after the repeal of the Excise Duty in 1861 
esparto was introduced, and its immediate effect was 
to lower the cost of manufacture and to enable 
makers to sell at the lower price of 4jd. to 5d., 
with a fair margin of profit. 

The large gains made by some paper-makers, who 
early adopted esparto as a raw material for their 
manufacture, stimulated them to increase the size of 
their mills and provided them rapidly with the 
capital to do so. 

The signs of prosperity, after the introduction 
of esparto, led to the opening of new mills, and 
the general development of in4ustry increased the 
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consumption of paper beyond the growth of produc- 
tion. ' Then for some years production overtook 
and went beyond the effective demand, large as 
that had become. 

The temporary depression led many paper-makers 
to reduce by every expedient the cost of manufac- 
ture without reducing their output; but this was 
worse than useless, and merely tended to continue 
the flooding of the market. 

The prices of paper between 1880 and 1890 were 
steadier, and 3d. and 2d. were the respective prices 
paid for esparto and wood paper. 

Between i860 and 1902 the average price of 
paper fell from 6d. to 2d. a lb. This fall may be 
attributed to three causes apart from the cheapening 
of raw material : — 

1. Chemicals have decreased in value. 

2. Fixed charges have been reduced by increased 
output. 

3. Wages, though larger in the aggregate amount, 
have considerably decreased when reckoned on 
basis of the cost per ton of production. 

Throughout the century there have been five 
leading factors which go to make up the cost of 
rag paper: — 

1. The price of raw material. 

2. The Excise Duty — as long as it lasted. 

* This increase, however, will be partly accounted for by the 
sudden demand for paper in the French markets after the 
Franco-Prussian War, and the subsequent over-production when 
this demand ceased. 
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DIAGRAM X. — ITEMS IN COST OF PRODUCTION FROM RAGS 
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3. The cost of labour. 

4. The standing charges of a mill. 

5. The value of sizing, chemicals, &c 

Only an approximate and general result is 
intended to be obtained by the Diagrams X. and 
XL, as only an average can be taken, and even 
that on a somewhat speculative basis. 

In the case of esparto papers, the chemicals 
play a relatively more important part than with 
those made from rags. It would not be possible 
to compare the figures of a wood paper with those 
for other papers in use at the time. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE FACTORIES OF BRITAIN 

AS causes exist for the number and character 
of paper-mills in this country, so there are 
reasons for the positions on which they are situated. 

In the early days makers generally located their 
mills on streams. Before the introduction of steam 
engines they entirely depended upon water power 
for turning their beating engines, and, indeed, as a 
good water supply is still an essential feature, there 
is still a reason for remaining on the old sites. 

Another reason for their not moving was the 
important fact that the people from whom they 
drew their labour supply were established in the 
villages round about. For whole families would 
often work in a mill — men, women, and children. 
They knew no other trade, and when the children 
grew up the boys took their father's place, work was 
found for the girls, and the mill was run by successive 
generations. In other districts skilled labour could 
not be found, and the importance of the presence of 
specialised labour had always to be remembered 
when settling on a site. 
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As was natural, many small mills became extinct, 
and often one machine mill had taken the place of, 
perhaps, three or four vat mills located in a par- 
ticular district, where a trade, and the goodwill it 
involved, had already been created. For making 
high-class papers, not only must there be water, but 
goody^^XJtVy and for this reason Kent, where the water 
was pure and free from iron and other deleterious 
constituents, took the foremost place. The Kent 
water was very hard, and the fine feel in some of 
the Kentish papers might be in some measure 
attributed to the presence of limesalts in the 
streams. 

In the case of esparto paper, it became impossible 
to construct a mill on a trout stream, where the 
owners would be likely to make very strong opposi- 
tion to the mill effluent. Manufacturers of this paper 
naturally looked for a stream where the waste water 
can be disposed of easily ; but, wherever they went, 
makers of paper from grass had to contend with the 
effluent trouble, and this difficulty was only partially 
overcome by the introduction of the soda-recovery 
process, which made a mill comparatively innocuous 
to the stream. 

Doubtless in early days local considerations had 
far more importance in the situation of a mill than 
at present. There grew up a local demand for 
paper ; locally they collected their rags, and even 
their raw material for size-making. Now it is more 
important that mills shall be near railway and canal 
transport, so that raw material can be brought from 
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a distance at the lowest possible rate» and the 
finished article be readily transferred to the widest 
and best market. 

What is even more important at the present time 
is the means of obtaining coal at a low price. Also 
with wood-pulp constituting the great bulk of our 
raw material, a cheap freight for pulp offers a 
distinct advantage. 

One effect of these changed conditions has been 
the closing of many mills. In general, a paper-mill 
to-day is either in a rural district on an ancient 
paper-making site, or is placed in the midst of 
modern industrial surroundings, near a coal-mine, 
a railway, or a port. 

Kent was the home of the vat trade,' and still 
boasts of more vats within its borders and makes 
more paper than any other county in the kingdom. 
At Maidstone, once the centre of the industry, there 
now only remain Hayle, Springfield, and Medway 
mills, which are occupied in the manufacture of 
hand-made papers. The first named in 1830 only 
had three vats ; the second ten vats ; whilst the last 
only sprang into existence as an adjunct to Spring- 
field. The number of vats is now five, eighteen, 
and four respectively. Many vat works used to 
stand on the Lea-and- Horse stream in and around 
Maidstone, among the most important of which 
were the Turkey, Padsole, Pole, HoUingbourne, 
and Tovil Mills. The last named has become a 

' Information about the early vat trade has been taken from 
papers belonging to original Society of Papermakers, 
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machine mill principally employed in the manufac- 
ture of rag and wood papers. Some have dis- 
appeared entirely, and some have been turned into 
flour mills. 

In other parts of Kent there were ten mills, and 
on the Darenth stream were Little Darenth, Eyns- 
ford, Shoreham, and Sunbridge. The first has now 
increased from four vats to seven, the second and 
third each from two to three, and at Eynsford, one 
of the imitation-hand-made machines was afterwards 
put in. Sunbridge for eleven years has ceased to 
be a vat mill. 

Surrey possessed six mills, and worked eighteen 
vats ; of these Carshalton alone has been working 
for the last year or two, and may continue to do so. 

At one time there were in and around Wycombe, 
Bucks, no less than twenty-eight vats at work, all 
of which have now disappeared, those at Beech and 
Rye Mills being the last to go (in 1891), giving 
place to the imitation-hand -made machines. 

The other districts in the South to possess vat 
mills in 1830, and after that date were, Hampshire 
with four mills, Somerset two, Devon five, and 
Cornwall two. 

The Midland Counties were never well repre- 
sented in the vat trade, and Derby with its three 
mills, was the only one of much account. 

Little is known about the hand-made trade in 
Scotland, but it is quite certain there were very few 
mills. The most northern points of the industry 
seem to have been Yorkshire and Westmoreland, 
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although in the eighteenth century there is mention 
of one in Edinburgh. 

Three mills existed in Ireland producing hand- 
made papers. Killeen was working up to a short 
time ago, and about 1 890 an additional vat was set 
up there. But there are now no vat mills and no 
hand-made paper is produced. 

As machinery came to usurp the position pre- 
viously held by vats, the same sites, wherever 
possible, were maintained. There is still extant a 
list of machines built in Bermondsey between 1804 
and 1840, wherein are named some of the places 
to which they were to be sent. Hertfordshire, 
Kent, and Surrey were each to have five ; Bucking- 
hamshire had eight. In the south-west seven 
machines were to be set up ; in the Eastern 
Counties and Midlands three, while the North 
was satisfied with two from this source, although 
it is probable that the makers there and those in 
Scotland were provided with a certain number of 
machines from the Sciennes Factory, which was 
started in 1821, and thirty years later had turned 
out seventeen machines, 

'^^ It would be impossible to estimate the various 
qualities and quantities of paper made in different 
parts of the country,' and at various times, and the 

' The localisation of the output of papers has been estimated 
from the number of mills, machines, and vats in the various 
counties, the history of various mills as to the qualities they have 
made, and from what raw material. The price of these papers 
from the different prices and paper at the various periods, the 

H 
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amount of money invested in the various kinds of 
plant necessary for their manufacture, with complete 
accuracy, or in any minute detail. Only by attempt- 
ing a general calculation of this description can any 
conclusions be obtained from the history of paper- 
making in the United Kingdom. 

The total output of England, Scotland, and Ireland 
has throughout the whole of the past century been 
on the increase,' but up to i860 the various quali- 
ties of paper were naturally limited as rags were 
practically the only available raw material. 

The quantity increased during the latter part of 
the second,- and the earlier part of the third, quarter 
of the century with great rapidity from 30,000 to 
100,000 tons. The first idea of how the industry 
was distributed through the country may be derived 
from the following Excise regulations. 

Extract from McCulloch : Stat. Account of the British 
Empire, Vol. II., 1837, p. 130. 

A Return of the number of lbs, weight of paper made in each 
Collection of Excise^ for the United Kingdom^ during the year 
ending January 5, 1835, distinguishing the qualities^ whether 
first or second class. 

Note, p. 128. — "^« Excise Duty . . . was fixed on paper in 
1803, as follows, viz., First-class paper ^d. per lb. ; second-class 
papery or that ^ made of old ropes or cordage only^ i\i. per Ib?^ 
(000 omitted^ 

wages paid in different counties, &c. The qualities made in 
various counties, from information in the Paper Directories, and 
also from many Paper- makers. 
' See Appendix IX, 
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CoUecUons. 


ist Class. 


2nd Class. 


CoUections. 


ist Class. 


and Class. 


England— 
Barnstaple ... 

Bath 

Bedford 

Bristol 

Cambridge ... 
Canterbury ... 
Chester 
Cornwall 
Coventry 
Cumberland ... 

Derby 

Dorset 

Durham 
Essex 


lbs. 
141 

HI 

397 
705 
984 
468 
186 
150 
237 

'ij 

1,242 

21 

1,802 

177 

2,408 

1,612 
835 
159 

146 
2,246 

1,457 
over 1,00 

3,340 
1,242 

2,464 
4,619 

611 
7,727 

627 


lbs. 

146 
10 

2 

3 
322 

44 
297 
39 
15 
90 
75 
497 

35 
757 
347 
914 

22 

32 

224 

798 

0,000 lb. 

1,858 

2,443 

695 
520 

10 

206 


Scotland- 
Aberdeen 
Glasgow 
Haddington ... 
Edinburgh, &c. 


lbs. 
1,015 
1,047 
3,381 
672 


lbs. 

126 

22 

663 


Total, Scotland 


7467 


1,884 


Ireland — 
Naas, &c. 


1,034 


102 


Exeter 

Gloucester ... 

Grantham 

Halifax 

Hants 

Hereford 
Hertford 

Hull 

Isle of Wight... 
Lancaster 

Leeds 

Other collections 


Total, Ireland 

Totals— 

England 
Scotland 
Ireland 


1,874 


458 


44,714 
7,467 
1,874 


14,211 

1,884 

458 


Manchester ... 

Newcastle 

Reading 


United Kingdom 


54,055 


16,553 


Rochester 
Sheffield 
Uxbridge 
Whitby 


= Total 31,520 tons. 


County Col- 
lections ... 
London 


43,629 
1,085 


14,210 

I 


Amount of Duty, ;g779,i22 iis. 3d. 


Total 


44,714 


14,211 









About twenty years later a summary of the 
number of mills in England, Scotland, and Ireland 
was given in J. Bradshaw*s old Directory. The 
number given is about 500 mills in the British 
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Isles, but this must have included some which 
were not working, as the number given in Paper 
Mill Directories for this period should be about 
400 ! However, the interest of this record chiefly 
centres in the distribution of mills through the 
country, and it shows us how nearly every county 
was comparatively well represented in the number 
of mills it contained — a great contrast to the un- 
even distribution of later years. But the more 
simple surroundings required then, as compared 
with the great and complicated demands now, 
easily explain the difference. 

After the Repeal of the Paper Duties in 1861, 
and the introduction of esparto a few years later, 
the paper trade of the country naturally underwent 
severe changes. Between the years 1 855-1 865 
the various qualities of paper considerably increased 
in number. Rag papers were still far more 
numerous than those made from esparto. Of the 
113,000 tons made in the United Kingdom in 
1865, about 25,000 tons would only be produced 
from esparto, which was chiefly worked in Lan- 
cashire and Scotland. 

SUMMARY PREPARED AUGUST 24, 1905 

Summary of Number of Mills in England^ Scotland^ and Ireland^ 
From J, Bradshaufs old Directory^ reputed to be about 1857, 
but probably some years earlier, 

England 
County No. of Mills 

Berks ' 13 

Bedford 3 

Bucks ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ..• 29 
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County No. op Mills 

Cambridgeshire i 

Cheshire ii 

v/iicsvcr ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ■•• 3 

Cumberland 6 

Derby ... ... ... ... lo 

Devon ..• ... ... ... ... ... 27 

Dorset ... ... ... ... ... ... 2 

Durham ... ... ... ... ..• 12 

jCfSsex ... ... ... ... ... ..• 3 

Gloucester 8 

Hants ... ••• ... ••• ... ..• 10 

Hereford 13 

Huntingdon i 

Jvent ..• ... ... ... ••• ... 41 

I jftncs ... ... «•• ... ... ... 34 

j-ieicester ..• ... ... •«. ... 2 

Lincoln... ... ... ... ... ... 3 

London County Council 21 

Middlesex • 5 

Monmouthshire xi 

Norfolk... ... ... ... ... ... 8 

Northumberland 7 

Nottinghamshire 7 

Northampton ... ... ... ... ... 4 

Oxford ... .•• ... ••• ... ... 10 

Shropshire 7 

Somerset ..* ..• ••• ... ... 14 

Staffordshire 11 

•dunoiic .»• ..• .*• •.. ••• ... 3 

Surrey ... ••• ... ••• ••• ••• 11 

Sunderland i 

oussex •.• ••• ... •*. ••• ..• I 

Warwickshire 18 

Westmoreland 4 

w iits ••• •.• ••• ••• *.• ... 7 

Worcester 6 

xorks ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 37 

Total 425 
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Wales 



County 




No. OF Mills 


Breckonshire ... 


• . » ... • 


3 


Denbighshire ... 


... ... • 


I 


Flintshire 




2 


Glamorganshire 


... ... • 


I 


Merioneth 


. « • ... 


2 


Pembrokeshire... 


•«• ... • 


2 


North Wales ... 


... ... . 


3 


Carmarthen 





I 




Total . 


15 




Scotland 




County 




No. OF Mills 


Aberdeenshire ... 


... ... • 


4 


Berwickshire ... 


... ... ■ 


3 


Dunbartonshire 


... ... . 


I 


Fifeshire 


•• . ... . 


4 


Forfarshire 


... . « « . 


I 


Kilmarnock 


. .• ... . 


I 


Kinross 


•• . • • • • 


I 


Kircudbright ... 


... ... • 


I 


Lanarkshire 


... 


6 


Linlithgowshire 


... ... . 


I 


Midlothian 


... ... . 


26 


Renfrewshire ... 


... 


I 


Stirlingshire 





3 




Total . 


S3 




Ireland 




County 




No. OF Mills 


Antrim ... • ... 


.*. ... . 


8 


Armagh 


... 


I 


Dublin 


.. • ••• • 


17 


Londonderry ... 


• .• •• . • 


4 


Galway 


•.• ••• • 


I 


Cork 


••• • •• • 


14 
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Ireland (continued) 
County No. of Mills 
Limerick 3 

V^IATC ••• ... ••• ••• .«. ••• I 

Tj^rone... ... ... ... ... ... 2 

Wicklow I 

Total 52 

England 425 

w aics •.. .«• ••• ••• ... i^ 

Scotland ... ... ... ... 53 

Ireland 52 

Total No. Mills in British Isles ... 545 

Between 1865 and 1875 the paper-making 
industry progressed with some rapidity. It had 
become accustomed to the new conditions, and 
at the latter date the total output was 165,000 tons. 
Scotland and Lancashire had almost doubled their 
output, and the other districts in which paper- 
making was an important industry made sure, if 
somewhat slower, advance. The printing, brown, 
and cheaper writing papers under 3Jd. per lb. 
comprised about two-thirds, and the more expen- 
sive papers were the remaining third of the whole 
production. 

Ten years later the introduction of mechanical 
wood-pulp had become an accomplished fact, and 
the chemically prepared pulp was beginning to 
make its presence felt 367,000 tons were made in 
this country, and although Lancashire and Scotland 
still made the fastest progress, Yorkshire, Kent, 
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Buckinghamshire, and Devon all doubled their 
output. From this date onwards, with slight 
alterations, the various qualities of paper may be 
roughly divided into three classes ; the first 
consisted of news, cheap printings and colours, 
browns and wrappings ; the second, medium and 
good printings, engine size writings, and better 
wrappings ; the third are too numerous to describe, 
but include high-class writings. The prices of 
these three classes were : (i) below 3d. per lb., 
(2) between 3d. and 5d., and (3) over 5d. The 
medium quality papers probably represented the 
largest amount made, viz., about 150,000 tons; 
100,000 tons each was the production of the cheapest 
and most expensive papers respectively. By 1895 
the total output had risen to 530,000 tons, and of 
this Lancashire and Scotland contributed nearly 
half the amount ; Yorkshire and Kent about 
60,000 tons each, and rather less than half this 
quantity was made by Bucks and Devon in fairly 
equal proportions. The division of prices had 
fallen to 2jd. and 4d., but the cheapest qualities 
would take the largest share of the output, viz., 
about 250,000 tons, the next grade increased to 
150,000, and the better-class paper 100,000, a 
quantity similar to that made ten years pre- 
viously. At the present time the paper made 
in the United Kingdom represents some 840,000 
tons, and 500,000, 250,000, and 100,000 tons 
represent respectively the quantities of the different 
classes. The prices vary from those below ifd. 
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to those above 3d. We may say generally, 
allowing for a certain number of changes which 
must have necessarily occurred, that it was in 
Lancashire and the northern part of England 
that papers belonging to Class 1 would generally 
be made, Class 2 would be produced in Scotland, 
and the better kinds of paper in the English Home 
Counties. 

The amount of money invested in the paper 
trade has, with the enlarged production, naturally 
increased, but by no means in proportion to the 
output. Many things have to be taken into 
account when discussing values and estimating 
the amount of capital in the paper-making industry. 

The quality of paper that is made must in every 
case be very carefully considered. In a modern 
news mill the mechanical and chemical pulp is 
turned out from the bales into breaking engines, 
and in about five hours it is made into paper and 
sent away by rail for printing. 

From this it can easily be seen that the capital 
needed in proportion to the total output would be 
considerably less than in the case of a paper 
manufactured from beginning to end by the same 
mill. 

The working expenses connected with a mill 
having two or more machines are also much less, in 
proportion, than in the case of a mill possessing 
only one machine. 

The locality in which a mill is situated is another 
important factor, for upon that depends the question 
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of water carriage, water power, proximity to coals, 
and to the market in which goods are sold. 

In order to compare the different decades, and 
the amount of money invested in the paper trade 
at various periods, it has been suggested, after a 
careful examination into the subject, that a regular 
figure should be taken, viz., ;^ 30,000,' as represent- 
ing the capitalisation of each machine, with all its 
additional accessories. This machine, however, of 
course, possesses an ever-varying productive capa- 
city, the variation depending upon the quality of 
the paper and the date at which it was produced. 

The table on p. 107 sufficiently explains itself. 
Only this comment is necessary : that the difference 
between the number of machines estimated from 
the point of view of capital value and the actual 
number 2 of the machines, is due to the fact that 
there are always some mills possessing machines 
which are not working, and others having consider- 
ably more than two machines, thus decreasing the 
capital value of each individual machine. This 
difference has diminished in more recent years, but 
the same factors are present and they are only 

' Of those machines in the Paper Mill Directory of 1904, 
where the width is given, the average width and the average pro- 
duction has been taken; also the number of mills they repre- 
sented. The figures — 84 inches, average width ; 38 tons, average 
production; and 2^ machines to a mill — were sent to two 
engineers (both fully qualified to form some opinion on the 
matter), and both gave ;;£30,ooo as the amount they would 
suggest. 

" See Appendix VI. 
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counterbalanced by the fact that more money has 
been spent in the mills on various finishing processes. 
In general the capital employed during the last 
thirty years has increased some 70 per cent-, the 
output more than five-fold ; the price of paper for 
corresponding qualities is, on the average, consider- 
ably less than half as much as it was, and if 
;^8,ooo,ooo capital produced 167,000 tons costing 
4d. per lb. in 1875, and ;^ 1,000,000 produced in 
proportion at same cost, 

we have 167,000 x 4 X J =» 83,500, 

and in 1905 ;^ 13,000,000 produced 840,000 tons at 
a cost of ifd. per lb. ; ;^ 1,000,000 produced 

7 I 
we have 840,000 x ^ x — = 112,308. 

4 13 

Therefore the return per ;^ 1,000, 000 has increased 
in the ratio 

83,500:112,308, 

and the profitableness of the capital employed has 
increased 35 per cent. The paper-making centres 
have become more concentrated, and so far as 
England and Scotland are concerned, the outlook 
is hopeful in the extreme. 



CHAPTER VIII 

TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE ^ 

THE history of the struggle against the ** Taxes 
on Knowledge," as they have sometimes 
been called, here concerns us only in its relation to 
the paper trade. The duties which come under 
this heading consisted of the tax on advertise- 
ments, the Stamp Act, the duty on imported paper 
and raw materials, the Excise Duty on paper manu- 
factured at home, and the licences which had to be 
taken out by paper-makers. 

An Act of the tenth year of Queen Anne put a 
tax on printed pamphlets, and advertisements, and 
required a stamp to be placed on every paper 
known as a " newspaper " under the meaning of 
the Act. In the course of time these taxes were 
increased and penalties became heavier for those 
who omitted in any detail to obey the provisions of 
the Act. 

At the conclusion of the Napoleonic Wars, the 
paper industry suffered much from the general 
depression of trade. A complete revision was made 
^ See Appendices III., VIL, and VIII. 
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in the imposition of taxes, and in 1815 advertise- 
ments were only charged 3s., foreign almanacs, 
almanacs for several years, and perpetual almanacs 
were subject to a tax of los., pamphlets 3s., and 
newspapers 4d. 

A year later a similar benefit was accorded to 
Ireland, and a revision of the Stamp Duty reduced 
the prices charged to 2s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 2s., and 2d. 
respectively. 

In 1836 the newspaper stamp was reduced to a 
penny, and definite rules were passed for the size 
of newspapers, and the charges to correspond, while 
an accurate definition was given of what a newspaper 
actually was. 

Three years previous to the above date the duty 
on advertisements had been reduced to is. 6d. in 
Great Britain and is. in Ireland, and it was felt by 
the agitators against paper taxes that discretion was 
the better part of valour, so that their energy first 
concentrated on the smallest impositions. Their 
efforts were attended at last with complete success 
by the repeal of the Advertisement Duty in the 
Newspaper Stamps Bill of 1853. This same Act 
established an exemption from Stamp Duty for all 
monthly papers, and the liability of a weekly paper 
was relegated to the Commissioners of Stamps. 

From 1853 to 1855 the struggle against the 
Stamp Act was strenuously waged on both sides. 
A paper known as the Edinburgh War Telegraph 
screamed defiance against the Stamp Office, and 
the general protest became so bitter that the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer, on January 29, 1855, 
considered it expedient to exempt newspapers from 
the Stamp Duty, and to charge on newspapers, 
printed books, and paper transmitted by post, rates 
of postage not exceeding one penny for every 4 oz. 
in weight. His proposal was not carried in toto. 
Certain delays were necessary in so great and im- 
portant a change, and it was only after considerable 
difficulty that the repeal of the compulsory news- 
paper stamp, and the granting of a penny postage to 
any 4 oz. of printed matter, was completely effected. 
The abolition of the Paper Duty had long been 
the ambition of the Chartists and other ardent 
reformers. As early as March 24, 1801, an Act 
provided for the imposition of certain additional 
duties on paper, pasteboard, millboard and scale- 
board, made in Great Britain or imported. These 
duties were of two kinds, viz., Customs and Excise, 
Under the former an enormous duty of lod. per lb. 
was levied on goods of the first-class, that is, writing, 
drawing, printing, elephant, and cartridge papers, 
except those which came from Ireland. Second- 
class goods, viz., coloured papers and wrappings, 
paid 4d., browns 2d., and all unenumerated sorts 
lod. per lb. Pasteboard, millboard, scaleboard paid 
20s. per cwt. Without doubt, the heavy duty on 
brown paper killed, for the time being, that portion 
of the trade. From foreign countries the revenue 
receipts taken in 181 8 from all imported paper were 
only ;^5,202, and of this ;^3,io8 may be considered 
as extra war taxes* 
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The Excise Duty ' varied from id. to 6d. per lb., 
and was far more profitable from the Revenue stand- 
point than the Customs Duty had been.' 

The average amount charged on all paper manu- 
factured in this country worked out from 2d. to 2 Jd. 
per lb., and ;^2oo,ooo were obtained from this 
charge at the commencement of the century. The 
British paper-maker had also to obtain a licence 
costing £2, and, after the erection of a mill, to 
acquaint the nearest Excise Office with full par- 
ticulars. All paper made had to be carefully 
counted and tied up into reams, and in a particular 
manner ; the wrapper had then to be marked with 
the quality and the rate of duty chargeable on it. 
At the end of six weeks the Excise Office had to be 
notified. No weight of less than i lb. was used, 
and the turn of the scale was always in favour of 
the Crown, although an allowance of 2 per cent, 
on the total weight was allowed. No paper-maker 
was allowed to make boards, nor might a board 
factory be opened within a quarter of a mile of a 
paper-mill. He had, further, to pay an import duty 
on foreign rags, and it was hardly surprising that a 
number of leading paper manufacturers, joined by 
booksellers and printers, petitioned Parliament for 
an inquiry. This was granted, and a House of 
Commons Committee examined them early in 1802. 
Mr. F. G. Spicer stated that his trade in book 
papers had been declining since the imposition of 

^ See Appendix VII. 

» See First Report Commissioners of Inland Revenue, 1857. 
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the extra 2 Jd. duty. He thought he should have 
lost in consequence quite three-quarters of his 
former business had he not lately turned his mills 
specially to the manufacture of paper for news- 
papers. 

Mr. J. Bate^said that just prior to the duty of 
1 80 1 the demand for papers had increased, but that 
subsequently it had diminished, although, according 
to another witness, rags had actually fallen in price 
to the extent of ;^20 per ton. By the testimony of 
Mr. E. Chater it was ascertained that the price of 
printing paper per lb. from 1799 to March, 1801, 
averaged i4d., whereas after April, 1801, it rose to 
i7d. The high price of books printed in England, 
owing to the manifold ways in which paper was 
made dearer, induced booksellers abroad to reprint 
them there instead of importing as heretofore. 
Thus, a book could be produced in Berlin for 4d. 
which cost IS. in England. 

Temporary but artificial relief was given to the 
manufacturer by increasing the duty on first-class 
paper imported from abroad to is. 7d. per lb. on 
brown paper, and that made from old ropes or 
cordage, lod. on a dozen sheets of parchment, 
£i 8s. 2d. on pasteboard per cwt., with the 
result that the taxes on foreign paper fell to 
;^2,946 2s. 6d.^ 

In 18252 the duty on paper was reduced to 9d. 

» See Customs Tariffs of the United Kingdom (c. 8706), 1897, 
' See page 115. 
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and 3d., and a slight compensation was offered by 
the reduction to 5s. per ton on foreign rags. 

Right through these tariff" troubles the output of 
paper steadily increased, and by 1835 the whole 
output had increased to 35,000 tons.' The amount 
of Excise Duty had reached the level of JC24. per 
ton, and the total value paid into the Treasury 
;^868,ooo. One important deduction may be drawn 
from the fact that the Excise Duty per ton had 
increased (although the Excise Duties on the 
various qualities of paper had remained identical 
for some considerable time), namely, that the better 
classes of paper were more than ever the pre- 
dominant manufactures in this country, and that the 
demand was maintained in spite of impediments 
(the Excise Duty being equal to more than three 
times the total wages of workmen, according to 
McCulloch). 

A distinct encouragement was given to paper- 
makers in 1836. The tax became ijd. on all 
papers except stained paper and that used for 
hanging, which was entirely exempted. The result 
was immediately beneficial alike to the Revenue 
and the manufacturer. In ten years the output of 
paper had increased 60 per cent., while the gross 
duty received was equal to that of 1835. By 1855 
the total manufacture had risen to 97,000 tons, and 
the amount paid into the Revenue was nearly 
;^ 1,500,000. At the same time it is doubtless true, 
as was stated in evidence by Mr. Bruce to the 
First Report Commissioners of Inland Revenue, 1857. 
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Select Committee on Paper, i86i,^ that there was 
a strong tendency for the trade to fall mainly into the 
hands of large manufacturers. A good many mills 
were driven out of the market because the Excise 
Duty was reduced from 3d. to ijd. 

By this reduction the paper-maker was deprived 
of a part of his capital, and when the duty was 
entirely repealed those men who had just sufficient 
to carry on a business in a struggling way found 
that they were quite unable to continue it. 

The Excise gave the paper-maker a certain 
amount of capital. He started in business and 
made paper, sending it immediately into the market. 
He was paid for it, and was paid not only the cost 
of the material and labour, but the duty, which he 
himself did not have to pay for six or eight weeks 
after he had sold the paper. Thus he had on his 
hands Government money for the time, and could 
put it to profitable use. 

Through the efforts of those who were working 
generally for Free Trade in every department of 
commerce, especially on behalf of paper, the Import 
Duty was decreased in 1842 to 4Jd. per lb. and 
j^i IDS. od. per ton on first-class paper and paste- 
boards respectively. The duty on second-class paper 
remained the same, and it is of importance to note 
that a set-back had been given to the reformers 
two years previously, by the addition of 5 per cent, 
to all charges imposed on imported paper, and also 
on that manufactured at home. 

' Report from Select Committee on Paper (467) 1861. 
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The year 1842 had also witnessed the Import 
Duty on rags reduced from 5s. per ton to 6d., and 
the pulp alone was charged 5s. In 1845 ^^^th were 
allowed in free, as also parchment, which one year 
before had only been allowed to come in at 6d. per 
dozen sheets. Mr. Gladstone's famous financial 
statement of 1853 followed when he attempted to de- 
velop, if not to complete, Sir Robert Peels work of 
1 845. 2 Jd. became the fixed charge for all imported 
paper, including that made from waste, superior 
qualities, gilt, embossed, and pasteboard, and from 
this date began the real struggle between those who 
wished to maintain the duty and those who desired 
to see it completely repealed. 

Different expressions of opinion were given as to 
whether the paper-makers were hindered or helped 
by the various changes which the necessarily 
accruing duties imposed upon them. Without 
doubt many troubles existed, and a fair sample of 
the difficulties to be faced at that period is given 
from an extract of the 28th Report of the Com- 
missioners of the Inland Revenue, 1885 (4474) • — 

"The trade of envelope-making had been rapidly in- 
creasing since the introduction of the penny postage 
system, and had become a very considerable branch of the 
national industry. At first it was carried on by stationers 
only, the paper-makers being precluded by law from en- 
gaging in it; but in 1850 this restriction was removed, 
unnecessary as it was found to be for the security of the 
Revenue, and undoubtedly interfering to a very serious 
degree with the natural and most economical method of 
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manufacture. The eflFect was something more than a 
mere removal of a prohibition from the paper-maker, to 
conduct his business to the greatest advantage. So long 
as the paper-maker was prohibited from making envelopes, 
the duty, being charged upon the paper before it left the 
mill, was levied also on that portion afterwards cut away 
by the stationer in small angular strips. But after the 
concession envelopes could be made at the mill and 
charged for duty after being cut from the sheet, and the 
waste was again made into pulp and reproduced as paper. 
The alteration was thus of very great importance to the 
paper-maker, and gave him an advantage over the 
stationer in the manufacture of envelopes which must 
have been extremely valuable. It is indeed surprising 
that the stationers, some of whom carried on their business 
to an enormous extent, should not have succeeded before 
1856 in impressing those in authority with the sense of the 
injury inflicted upon them. Stationers in 1857 received 
a drawback on the waste cuttings of envelopes, on con- 
dition that such cuttings were reduced to pulp under the 
superintendence of an officer at a paper-mill." 

From this evidence it may be assumed that the 
fiscal regulations did not press very heavily upon 
the manufacturer of paper. 

Early in i860 Mr. Gladstone introduced a Bill to 
repeal the Paper Duty as a whole. It passed its 
third reading in the Commons on May 8th by a 
narrow majority of 9. A fortnight afterwards the 
House of Lords rejected the Bill by 89. This action 
on their part was regarded by the Ministry as being 
contrary to the recognised practice in dealing with 
Money Bills, and a political crisis threatened to 
follow, Mr, Gladstone denounced the rejection as 
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" one of the most gigantic and dangerous encroachments 
on constitutional usage which has been made in modern 
times." 

and his resignation was considered imminent. 

At that time a Customs Duty of 2jd. per lb. was 
charged on all foreign paper imported. It was felt 
that the advantage thus accruing to the home 
manufacturer was adequately paid for by an Excise 
Duty of i}d. Mr. Gladstone, in proposing to 
abolish both these taxes, intended to raise the 
Income Tax from gd. to lod. in order to make up 
the Revenue receipts. And this seemed a fairly 
popular idea. But, so far as the paper trade was 
concerned, the manufacturers maintained that the 
scheme should have included a clause continuing 
the Import Duty on foreign paper to about id. per 
lb. Their argument was based on the idea of 
retaliation, for many foreign countries imposed a 
heavy and oppressive tax on rags. 

General indignation was expressed at the high- 
handed action of the Lords, and Parliament was 
bombarded with petitions on the subject. It was 
generally understood that there was some difference 
of opinion between Mr. Gladstone and Lord Pal- 
merston as to the repeal, but the former is said to 
have made a special point of the matter, and to have 
threatened resignation. In 1861 the Paper Duty 
appeared for the last time in our accounts of 
Revenue. In the Budget of that year Mr. Glad- 
stone included its repeal, and while he estimated 
the loss to the Revenue from this abolition to be 
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under ;C700,qoo the Opposition felt sure it would 
be a matter of ;^ 1,500,000. The Chancellor had, 
in his calculations, remembered to deduct the 
amount of the various drawbacks on the tax, and 
the expense of collecting. His opponents had 
forgotten these elementary facts. 

This year enabled the reformers to see the culmi- 
nation of their efforts and a practical result to their 
labours. On May 18th, Mr. Gladstone moved that 
the Paper Duty should cease on October i8th, and 
his resolution was passed by a majority of 15. 
Both the Import and Excise Duties were taken off, 
and while the British paper-maker might be con- 
sidered to have lost the " protection " afforded him 
by the former (amounting to ;^229,743) the repeal 
of the latter relieved him from ;^ 1,350,000 in taxa- 
tion on his produce. However, the paper-makers 
for some time afterwards did not consider that the 
change was in their favour. So long as they could 
retain the Customs Duty as a hindrance to foreign 
competition they were ready to put up with the 
Excise Duty which they could transfer to their 
customers. 

Among the notable protests which had been made 
before the repeal was effected was that of the depu- 
tation of paper manufacturers which waited upon 
the Chancellor on February 18, i860. 

They argued that the materials from which paper, 
up to that time, had been manufactured, were almost 
exclusively waste products, such as rags and the 
refuse from the linen and cotton manufactures, 
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although straw had also been employed for the 
commonest description of paper. That, notwith- 
standing the long-continued high price of rags, both 
in this country and America, and the large reward 
offered for the discovery of any substitute for them 
in paper-making material, none had been found. 

Finally, they argued, the export of rags was 
prohibited on the Continent, and rags were, con- 
sequently, cheaper in those countries. For these 
reasons they suggested that the Government should 
not persevere in proposing the abolition of the 
present differential duty of id. per lb. on foreign 
paper or cardboard, except in the case of countries 
from which the free export of rags is permitted. If 
they persisted, they predicted ruin for the trade, 
in the business of which capital to the extent of 
;^3,ooo,ooc had been embarked. 

A trade journal, The Paper-makers Circular, 
wrote as follows in their opening number : — 

" With reference to the all-important matter of foreign 
papers, having had considerable opportunity of knowing 
and observing what is taking place in Continental produc- 
tion, so far as respects quantities, the importations have 
been trifling — but their prices were certainly producing 
a good deal of mischief for the time being to the British 
maker, although it can hardly be said that they were 
cheaper. If we take the old rates of 6^d. and 6Jd. as 
representing the lowest price of anything worth the name 
of printing paper, the absence of any duty would bring the 
price to 4jd. or 5d. for common rag paper. The foreigners 
seem to supply a good deal of this at 4jd. or 4f d. At 
these prices, on the average, they are a shade better than 
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ours in colour, just a trifle cleaner, but generally have a 
most objectionably rough surface, or are miserably poor in 
handling by excessive loading — points which make them 
very difficult of sale in the hands of the dealers. 

" To recapitulate —quality for quality, they are hardly 
cheaper; the character of their make does not suit the 
trade. " 

An obvious remark can be made on this con- 
clusion. If the quality of these foreign papers were 
in general so inferior to the English article, what 
was the reason for dreading their advent ? It could 
only have been that the makers either had not con- 
fidence in their own work or in the English demand 
for a good paper. 

In their ninth number the same journal had 
something to say on what the abolition of the 
duty had effected : — 

" The repeal of the duty on paper has now been upon its 
trial for nearly half a year, and in considering this subject 
we will weigh it in no narrow technical scale, nor resort to 
any special pleading in endeavouring to prove that, as an 
act of Legislature, it has been a huge mistake. From the 
commercial point of view it has been utterly unproductive 
of any stimulus to any branch of our national industry, 
while it has seriously compromised the well-being of the 
numerous and important interests connected with the pro- 
duction of paper. Paper, being an article necessary only 
as an auxiliary to our wants and circumstances, and not a 
cardinal or essential need, is limited in its consumption. 
Since the abolition of the duty has not increased the con- 
sumption in the slightest ascertainable degree, and has lost 
for the revenue a useful and ungrudged tax, without in any 
way creating a compensating effect of additional employ- 
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ment, or imparting a stimulus of any kind to any branch 
of our industry, we are surely justified in asserting that 
a huge Legislative mistake has been made." 

On the other hand, it was stated that the British 
paper trade was largely benefited by being emanci- 
pated from Government interference in the conduct 
of its business, and the makers were not compelled 
to retain the official numbers that had hitherto been 
attached to their mills. 

To sum up, the probable effect of the repeal was, 
that after the excitement was over, the British paper- 
making industry went on in the same way as in 
earlier days, the change that ensued being brought 
about in a gradual and natural way. Paper-makers 
had been delivered from much harassing red tape, 
and at first were not greatly affected. But soon 
they had to bestir themselves to meet the rapidly 
growing competition from abroad. 

The imports of browns increased by about 475 
per cent., those of mill and pasteboards some 
550 per cent., and those of printings and writings 
by 400 per cent, between i860 and 1862. The 
increase was mostly caused by the English manu- 
facturer considering that the high price which had 
been due to the tax might reasonably be retained, 
and that he need knock off only Jd. or id. from the 
old rates. For some time the arrangement held 
good, but towards the close of 1861 consumers 
declined to order at the old prices, preferring to 
buy the foreign paper at a cheaper rate. This 
action of the paper-makers gave the foreign manu- 
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facturers their chance of cutting prices, and 
establishing themselves in the trade. 

The paper trade languished until about the end 
of 1865, the makers vainly endeavouring to induce 
Parliament to give them support, to counteract the 
effect of duties placed on the export of rags by 
various countries. 

The introduction of esparto and a very successful 
publishing season caused a fresh demand for paper, 
and the trade were enabled to raise their prices. 
From this point the production of paper has never 
gone back. Within seven years after the repeal 
the total output had increased some 33J per cent., 
and in this year the last remnant of "The Taxes 
on Knowledge" ceased, with the abolition of 
licences. 

Without doubt, the totaf gain to the public has 
been great. For the paper trade in general a new 
era was commenced, a wider demand for literature 
and newspapers was coincident with the industrial 
progress of the time. The repeal of the taxes had 
preceded the advent of popular education, and the 
enormously increased demand for books, periodicals, 
writing material, &c. From this time onwards the 
trade has increased by leaps and bounds, till it has 
attained a really important position among British 
industries. 



CHAPTER IX 



USE AND DISTRIBUTION 



IT is the function of the wholesale stationer to 
distribute the finished article which the manu- 
facturer has produced. The paper-maker turns the 
raw material into paper, which he has then merely 
to sell in the open market. The wholesale stationer 
is largely the medium through which this completed 
paper is distributed among the traders and large 
consumers. 

The term "distribution" will not here be used 
in the limited sense it bears in economics ; for the 
practical purpose of the present work it must be 
understood to have a much wider significance, 
including many subsidiary operations, the carrying 
out of which fall upon the wholesale stationer. For 
instance, he will be concerned with the parcelling 
out and distinguishing between the goods which he 
has bought in large quantities. 

The distribution of paper throughout England 
forms a very interesting branch of the trade, and 
has gained an added importance owing to the great 
and growing variety of the different kinds of paper 
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manufactured at home and in other parts of the 
world. Every improvement, every utilisation of a 
new raw material in the manufacture, and every 
addition of variety and cheapness have tended to 
increase the demand. All these have ministered 
to the spirit of enterprise and desire for novelty so 
largely developed in recent years. Catering for 
modern demands has become a science. The clever 
consumer or distributor has readily caught at new 
qualities of paper, whether these have varied in 
suitability, colour, appearance, thickness, or texture. 
The paper buyers of the world are divided into 
four classes : — 

1. The distributor, generally called the wholesale 
stationer. 

2. The general newspaper, magazine, and book pub- 
lishers. 

3. Printers, stationers, bookbinders, box-makers, manu- 
facturers of every description of article produced from 
articles which are themselves manufactured. 

4. The whole population^-of which every individual 
uses paper in some form or another, but not until it has 
gone through some intermediate process of manufacture 
since it left the makers' hands. 

The paper-maker cannot come into contact with 
members of the fourth class. His direct dealings 
must be with one or more of the first three clsBsses, 
and in the present state of the trade his relations 
with the first class are still the largest. 

For this fact there are several reasons, which 
constitute the raison ditre of the wholesale stationer. 
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Speaking generally, he is able to distribute the 
paper-maker s product as economically as the manu- 
facturer himself; while through his wider knowledge 
he is able to give the average consumer a larger 
choice and later information. 

The ordinary consumers in class 3 use a great 
variety, but the quantities of each paper required 
are comparatively small. The wholesale stationer 
holds and regulates stocks, so that from this large 
field of small orders he is able to make up a large 
order for the paper-mill. This point is one of 
enormous importance to the paper-maker. For 
economical production the mill wants the largest 
possible continuous running on one grade. In the 
majority of cases the tendency in recent years is for 
paper-makers to produce few qualities. Each of 
the mills specialises in some few grades. If a maker 
wishes to do direct business with class 3 he has to 
abandon that policy very largely, and incur the 
travelling expenses for collecting, and the charges 
of stocking paper for small orders. 

The amount of credit of necessity required by 
some members of class 3 does not harmonise with 
the prompt payments required from paper-makers 
by those who sell to them raw materials. Gradu- 
ally the wholesale stationer has become the main 
distrioutor to class 3. Accumulating large stocks, 
and all the latest varieties at his different ware- 
houses, he sends his traveller everywhere. Orders 
are taken for comparatively small quantities and 
delivered without waste of effort. He allows the 
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use of his capital in extended credit, and there 
are comparatively few belonging to class 3 who 
have not been glad of this service during the 
earlier period of their business careers. 

Although the question of eliminating the middle- 
man is often discussed, there seems to be a distinct 
place for him in the paper trade. The wholesale 
stationer is not only of real advantage to the paper- 
maker in enabling him both to distribute his goods 
and run his mill economically, but he also frequently 
supplies him with information as to special needs, 
and keeps him in touch with what others may be 
doing in different parts of the world. Samples are 
issued with the object of showing the sort of work 
which each mill is best capable of producing — and 
in general of rendering a service which the average 
manufacturer appreciates, and for which the re- 
muneration obtained in a comparatively small 
commission is found in the long run to be pro- 
fitable. 

Great Britain and its colonies have for years past 
been in the front rank of paper consumers — one of 
the results of the general and improved condition 
of the people. Everybody is a consumer more or 
less, and whether it is more or less depends upon 
his condition. Those interested in the paper trade 
have, of course, not been slow to do all in their 
power to stimulate the consumption. 

The open-door policy has at times enabled manu- 
facturers to produce specialities of very cheap 
papers ; these specialities are distributed by the 
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wholesaler to hundreds of thousands of consumers 
at home and abroad. 

On all questions connected with carriage by rail, 
water, and road, the wholesale stationer has been 
compelled to keep himself well informed. Ware- 
houses have been established in different parts of 
the country to save double carriage, and infor- 
mation imparted to the great railway companies 
in connection with the classification of goods. 
These companies, some years ago, suggested a 
new classification which would have worked un- 
fairly, and contained proposals prejudicial to some 
grades of paper whilst relatively favouring others. 
At a consultative meeting between members of the 
paper trade and railway managers — those repre- 
senting the former were able to show that under 
the proposed alteration brown paper used by a 
maker of boots would have been charged on a 
much higher scale relatively to value than paper 
used for the London School Board copy-books. 
As a result of the conference, a far simpler and 
more equitable method was devised. All papers 
were divided into two classes — an arrangement 
which worked well, and was for the general advan- 
tage of the trade, up to a certain time, but now, 
owing to the decline in value, needs to be recon- 
sidered. 

Another great change in which the wholesale 
stationer has been able to play an important part 
is the substitution of specialisation for standard- 
isation. In the earlier days of the paper trade. 
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and especially when the bulk of the paper was 
hand-made, there were comparatively few sizes, 
and these sizes were in comparatively few sub- 
stances. Machinery altered this, and to-day every 
newspaper wants a special size and a particular 
appearance, every author and every magazine 
editor wishes to have his book and his volume 
produced in a particular fashion. Every adver- 
tiser wants his pamphlet to be of a characteristic 
and attractive nature. For these ends the whole- 
sale stationer has, through his knowledge of the 
sources of supply and possession of expert informa- 
tion, assisted in no uncertain manner. 

Further, the methods employed by the distri- 
butor to-day are very different from the methods 
he employed at the commencement of the century. 

About 1800 there were no railways, penny post, 
electric telegraph or telephones, and as the paper- 
mills were scattered over all parts of the country, 
most of them in secluded rural villages, the 
stationer who relied on a number of mills for 
the paper which he sold, passed much of his time 
on the top of coaches, in his gig, or on horseback, 
going from mill to mill to give orders, and to see 
that those orders were duly executed. The work 
of the middleman, which was at first of a very 
rudimentary character, in the course of time attained 
a recognised importance. 

To-day the office of the wholesale stationer is 
organised in the most detailed manner. The buying 
department forms perhaps the basis of the business, 
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for it is from clever buying as regards qualities as 
well as prices that the wholesaler gains his power of 
selling in the best markets and to the greatest 
advantage. The selling is done through the 
agency of travellers, counter trade, and sampling. 
The travellers are continually opening up new 
connections, and endeavouring to maintain their 
previous clientele ; certain people will always come 
and buy from the central establishment itself, while 
attractive samples of various qualities of paper will 
be sent into towns where suitable customers are 
known to live. 

The various orders will be entered out in the 
various departments, perhaps for the London 
market, possibly for country use, it may be for 
export. A counting-house draws together the 
financial reins of the whole organisation into one 
hand, and a check is kept as to what profits the 
departments show on their respective workings. 

A certain distributing trade is done from the 
paper-mill itself by means of a class of men known 
as paper agents, who serve as intermediaries 
between the paper-maker and the wholesale 
stationer. Each of these represents one or more 
mills, and for a commission sells nothing but the 
papers of those mills to the wholesale stationers 
or other large buyers. 

If proper care and forethought is taken, the 
future of the wholesale stationer should be per- 
fectly secure. As it is comparatively simple to 
work out the cost of production, so it should be 
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possible for the cost of distribution to be estimated. 
If a progressive spirit continues to dominate those 
interested in distribution, it will be possible and 
profitable for it to continue as a separate entity 
from that of production. Finally, it may be said, 
the distribution of paper throughout the United 
Kingdom has naturally grown in proportion to 
the increased production and also the number of 
qualities made. 

The export of paper to foreign countries began 
at an early period, when the bulk of our foreign 
trade was increasing in every direction. In the 
early part of the nineteenth century there were 
two great factors determining the course of British 
industry: (i) the introduction of machinery, and 
(2) the Napoleonic Wars. 

The former of these causes had many results, 
and not the least momentous was the fact that 
being first in the field we gained access to foreign 
markets producing cheaply and selling at a cor- 
responding advantage. The seventeenth-century 
idea was that prices at all hazards must be main- 
tained at a certain level ; and only with the advent 
of new mechanical devices did the truth slowly 
dawn upon the Anglo-Saxon mind that the old 
mercantile system encouraging exports and dis- 
couraging imports was unsound, and that markets 
were won by selling cheap. Shut out as we were 
by Napoleon from many markets, we naturally 
drew more closely to those to whom we were as 
indispensable as they were indispensable to us. 
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The first country to which we exported paper 
was France, and as it happened it was also to 
Englaijd that France sent her first export of paper. 
She had attempted to anticipate England in the 
machine-made article, and was generally eager for 
the paper trade to flourish. 

Belgium also, with the famous beating engine, 
sent us paper, and in return we sent to them some 
small quantity. Towards both these countries our 
debiting was larger than 
our crediting strength. A . 
scarcity of rags prevailed L 
in the home markets, little 
more existing than sufficed 
for our own wants. In 
foreign countries there 
were import duties on 
the manufactured article 
which were sufficient to 
make trade with this 
country unprofitable even 
if we had had the paper to send them. 

After 1850 the export of paper ^ began to be of 
considerable importance (Diagram XII.), and be- 
tween 1852 and 1853 this export increased from 
just over 3,cxxd to nearly 6,cxxd tons. 

A year later there was a further slight in- 
crease, but in 1855 there came another sudden 
drop, followed by a sharp recovery in the follow- 
ing year, from which date there was a steady 
' See Appendix IV. 
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growth up to the time of the repeal of the Paper 

Duty. 

With the abolition of 
taxes on paper, the im- 
portation of foreign paper* 
became of considerable 
importance to the Eng- 
lish market (Diagram 
XIII.). Prices dropped 
within two years ijd. a 
lb., and the German and 
Swedish manufactured 
article increased from a 
negligible quantity to 
some 10,000 tons in 1873. 

When, however, by 
about 1875 ^he utilisation 
of esparto had firmly 
established itself as the 
leading characteristic of 
the British industry, 
foreign paper, from being 
one-seventh of the entire 
British consumption, fell 
to about 8 or 9 per cent. 
The general dislocation 
of the paper trade result- 
ing from the rise in im- 
ports, the scarcity of Eng- 
lish rags, and the increased 
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DIAGRAM XIII.— IMPORTS OF 
PAPER FOR PRINTING OR 
WRITING 



* See Appendix I. 
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duty placed by Italy, Prussia, France, Belgium, and 
Holland on their rags caused a decline in our 
export trade in 1861, but it soon began to revive 
again. During the following year io,ocxD tons were 
sent out, and in 1872, at the commencement of the 
second decade after the famous paper legislation, a 
sudden increase took place to the extent of 5,000 
tons. France (Diagram XIV.), devastated by the 
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DIAGRAM XIV.— EXPORTS OF PAPER FROM 
GREAT BRITAIN TO FRANCE 

Franco-Prussian War and all its evil conse- 
quences, opened her markets to all producers, 
and English papers, amongst other commodities, 
shared in the general advantage. 

This temporary increase in the Continental demand 
for English paper was followed by a slight reaction 
during the next few years ; but the decline was not 
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permanent, and by 1877 ^^ had reached the same 
high figure, and ten years later had attained to the 
level of 38,000 tons. Indeed, the most important 
thing to be noted up to 1887 is that our exports 
exceeded our imports of paper.' We had become 
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DIAGRAM XVff. — ^BOOKS PRINTBD AND 
BXPORTBD TO INDIA 



large consumers of esparto, and therefore to a 
certain extent independent of foreign supplies. 

On the Continent this material, for chemical and 
other reasons, was not much used, while our rag 
papers, because they always maintained their high 

' See Appendices I. and IV. 
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standard of quality, were in slightly greater request 
at the hands of foreign and colonial consumers. 

India ' had always been an important market for 
our export trade, and, whereas in i860 she only 
took 1,000 tons of our paper, twenty years later she 
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DIAGRAM XV6, — PAPER OF ALL SORTS EXPORTED 
TO INDIA FROM GREAT BRITAIN 

received over 5,000 tons, equal to 15 per cent, of 
our total export (see Diagrams XV^. and XV^.). 

Australia also had received large quantities from 
the mother country — ^an amount increasing from 
about 1,000 tons in i860 to 9,000 tons in 1878. 
Since that date, owing to the competition of 

' See Appendix XI. 
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America and other Continental countries which 
have natural advantages of position, the Australian 
trade has been somewhat of a declining figure (see 
Diagram XVI.). 

Since 1887 our exports have fluctuated consider- 
ably without showing any general advance. During 
the first few years of this period a steady decline 
was noticeable, the result of continued competition 
in paper produced from chemically treated wood 
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DIAGRAM XVI. — EXPORTS OF PRINTING 
PAPER TO AUSTRALIA 

pulp. This paper was very similar in appearance 
to that manufactured from esparto, and, though not 
really equal in quality, it was thoroughly serviceable 
for many purposes. 

A slight advance was visible in 1896, but a drop 
again occurred for the next three years. From 
1899 onward a welcome improvement has taken 
place, and this at the present time appears likely 
to continue. 
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While the total volume of our exports have no 
by any means increased in proportion to the amount 
of trade done in this country, new markets for our 
goods are constantly opening. Our exports to Ger- 
many (see Diagram XVII.), never a large quantity, 
improved about 90 per cent, between 1885 and 
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DIAGRAM XVII. — GERMANY 



DIAGRAM XVIII. — BELGIUM 



1900, and the decrease of the next two years may 
have been due to the feeling in Germany created by 
the Boer War. 

Belgium (see Diagram XVIII.) now takes 
10,000 tons, where in 1885 she only received 
4,000, and France (see Diagram XIV.) some 3,500 
instead of one-seventh that amount. 

China (see Diagram XIX.) has increased her 
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coftsumption of English paper fivefold, and Japan 
(see Diagram XX.), until within three years ago, 
was taking 3,500 tons. To-day this has fallen to 
2,000 tons. 

South Africa (see Diagram XXI.) now takes 
6,000 tons of English production, whereas twenty- 
five years ago the amount could be measured in 
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DIAGRAM XIX.— CHINA 



DIAGRAM XX.— JAPAN 



hundreds. On the other hand, the continents of 
North and South America have proved an uncertain 
figure. 

The United States take but a trifling amount of 
paper from England — between 300 and 700 tons — 
and Canada, having plenty of her own raw material, 
uses to-day some 1,800 tons of the English paper. 
It is the expensive papers which find their way to 
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these countries, for America and Canada make no 
paper by hand. (See Diagrams XXI I. and XXI II.) 
The English export trade of paper is neither 
likely to become large nor entirely to cease. It 
will for the most part consist of those expensive 
papers produced from the only raw material which 
the country possesses, and other qualities in which 
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DIAGRAM XXI.— SOUTH AFRICA 
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English 
pre-eminent. 

Up to twenty years ago not much manufactured 
paper was imported, for esparto and mechanical 
pulp were made into paper as easily in this country 
as at the source of supply. 

But the advent of chemical pulp altered in a 
great degree this state of affairs, and, although a 
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large quantity of this semi-manufactured article is 
still poured into this country, the diminished cost of 
making near the source of supply enables foreign 
paper to compete for the English market. 

From 15,000 tons in 1889, the amount imported 
to-day is some 200,000 tons.' Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden have chiefly benefited by this enormous 
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DIAGRAM XXII.--UNITED STATES AMERICA 

increase, and the price of paper has descended in 
proportionate scale. 

Holland sends us a greatly growing supply of 
strawboard, and in general the consumers of paper 
have sympathised with the feeling in favour of free 
and unrestricted commerce. 

But the paper-makers of this country themselves 

^ See Appendices I. and II. 
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would, in perhaps the majority of cases, like to see 
the free import of foreign papers stopped, or at any 
rate restricted. At the same time the important 
feature of our foreign trade is that the British 
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paper-maker is more and more engaged in making 
high-class and expensive goods for the rest of the 
world, whilst we buy a cheap and plentiful supply 
of fairly low-class papers in return. 



CHAPTER X 

SOCIAL CONDITIONS 

NO review of the history of paper manufacture 
would be complete which did not take some 
account of those general economic laws which have 
affected every industry in Great Britain. In this 
trade, as in all others, it is impossible to neglect 
the questions arising out of the supply of labour 
and capital. From scattered and scanty informa- 
tion we have to glean some idea of the number 
of hands engaged in the trade, the relative numbers 
of men and women employed, their conditions of 
work, their wages, and the general effect of trades 
unions and other industrial factors. We shall find, 
on the whole, that the conditions of labour have 
been good as compared with those existing in 
other industries. It must be remembered that 
the application of machinery to this manufacture 
has been comparatively recent. In the early part 
of last century, at the time of the greatest pressure 
upon human material, the bulk of the paper pro- 
duced was still made by hand, and the skilled 
workers were in a position to make their own 
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terms. It has been shown that so late $is 1830 

as much paper was 

made by hand as by 

machinery. By the 

time that the latter 

had increased and 

the total output of 

paper attained really 

large dimensions, 

public attention had 

already been called 

to the conditions of 

work in factories, 

Factory Acts had 

been passed, and 

trade unionism was 

becoming a force. 

We have already 
considered the di- 
mensions of the trade 
so far as output is 
concerned. These 
may be gauged from 
another point of view 
by the number of 
hands employed. A 
steady increase in the 
numbers began at the 
end of the year 1830. 
In 183 1 ' they counted in all some 4,800, at which 
' See Diagram XXIV. 
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DIAGRAM XXIV.— PERSONS ENGAGED 
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figure they had probably remained constant during 
the first three decades of the century. It is true 
that during this earlier period the output of paper 
had almost doubled, but by 1831 half the output 
was made by machines requiring far less labour 
than the old hand methods. 



PERSONS ENGAGED IN PAPER MANUFACTURE 

(Compiled from Census Returns and Booth* s " Occupations of the 

People:") 





England. 


Scotland. 


Ireland. 


United Kingdom. 


Year. 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


1801 


















1811 


















1821 


















1831 


3>7oo 




400 




700 




4,800 




1841 


4,600 


1,300 


700 


800 


500 


200 


5,800 


2,300 


1851 


6,100 


4.700 


1,200 


2,200 


400 


400 


7,700 


7,300 


1861 


7,800 


S,6oo 


1,600 


2,800 


300 


100 


9,700 


8,500 


1871 


10,200 


6,600 


2,800 


3,500 


400 


200 


13,400 


10,300 


1881 


10,300 


8,300 


3»40o 


4,600 


200 


300 


13,900 


13,200 


1891 


12,000 


8,000 


4,500 


4,600 


300 


100 


16,800 


12,700 


1901 


15,400 


8,900 


5,000 


4,700 


300 


200 


20,700 


13,800 



With the firm establishment of machinery in the 
English mills women were at once introduced to 
the trade, and in 1851 formed 40 per cent, of the 
whole number engaged. 

Between 1871 and 1881 the increase in the 
number of males is conspicuously small — a fact 
which may be accounted for by the large acces- 
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sion of women strength working in esparto mills 
and the introduction of wood-pulp, for which less 
male labour was required. Two opposite results 
arising from this importation may be noticed. 
The manufacture from wood-pulp, now imported 
in great quantities, enabled larger machines to be 
worked. The consequence was a greater output, 
and though the demand for men did increase this 
was not in proportion to the output, for the pre- 
paratory stages of news and common printing 
papers took place abroad, so that almost half the 
male labour in the mill was displaced. 

The increase, therefore, of 15 per cent, in the 
number of men working in a mill must be at- 
tributed to the 40 per cent, growth in the 
production of paper, and would have been far 
larger if wood-pulp had needed a similar propor- 
tion of labour in this country to that required for 
rags. It will be seen from the table that the 
demand for women absolutely as well as rela- 
tively diminished, for this class of labour was 
restricted by the operation of the Factory Acts. 
During the last ten years of the century the 
necessity for female labour has again been felt, 
although the actual numbers have not increased 
with the same rapidity as in the case of men. 

In Scotland the total increase has been in a 
similar ratio, but with the exception of the year 
1 90 1 the men have always been in the minority. 
This is accounted for by the fact that a greater 
proportion of the paper made in Scotland is of a 
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good description, for the production of which female 
labour is better adapted. 

Ireland has never contributed greatly to the 
manufacture of paper, and her number of workers 
was largest when the hand trade was predominant 
The decline in Ireland is due chiefly to the absence 
of conditions making for steady, reliable, and effi- 
cient labour, and, in some degree, to the absence 
of coal for use in furnaces. 

Throughout the whole of the United Kingdom 
the numbers of workers have continually but 
irregularly increased, although by no means in 
an equivalent ratio with the growth of paper- 
making as an industry. 

To-day the largest number of people employed in 
one mill would be found in the factory of a maker 
of the best rag papers, and as many as 500 can be 
seen working for a weekly output of some 35 tons. 
In smaller mills, where the finishing process is not 
so elaborate, and only an ordinarily good writing 
paper wanted, 80 to 100 will be a sufficient number 
for making 20 tons. But where the greatest quan- 
tities are turned out per week — e.g., 400 tons, chiefly 
from mechanical wood — the staff" will often consist 
of 100 members. 

The manufacture of paper from sulphite pulp 
requires about the same number of hands as there 
are tons produced per week, but abroad, where the 
wood itself is made into pulp and then into paper, 
three times the labour is engaged for the two 
processes. 
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To produce loo tons of esparto paper 200 hands 
will be required. In a hand- made mill a staff of 
64 will only produce 3 tons. 

While moderate and gradual changes have taken 
place inside the mill as regards the number of 
employees, vast and important alterations have 
occurred in the condition of factory life. The 
introduction of machinery brought in its train many 
advantages to the general mass of the community, 
but not for a long time did it promote the social 
welfare of the poorer people. The enormous 
demand for labour created by the industrial revo- 
lution put workers almost completely at the mercy 
of their employers. Masters could let cottages at 
exorbitant rents. Hours were shortened for meals 
and lengthened for work. Truck was predominant 
in the rural districts. One universal shop was set 
up where every one was forced to deal, and where 
the food sold was as poor as it was costly. Many 
workers were never paid in coin for periods of 
several years. 

But during the worst period of the industrial 
revolution paper was still being made for the most 
part by hand. When factories began to take the 
place of the vati mills, the conditions which applied 
in the latter to some extent modified the work in 
the factories with which they coinpeted. As more 
and more machinery came to dominate the industry, 
the conditions of work were naturally more closely 
assimilated to those prevailing in the other great 
English factories. But by this time there had been 
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a gradual improvement all through, and higher 
standards were demanded. Legislation had already 
made great changes ; hours and conditions of work 
were prescribed ; and trade unionism had become a 
force. But this last factor in the paper trade came 
from inherited traditions which began in the days 
of the vat mills and were handed on to workers in 
the factories. 

For the first thirty years of the nineteenth century 
a regular standard of labour had been set in the 
hand-made industry, and the level then attained 
was never lowered. Wages, without ever being 
low, tended towards a slight increase. The Original 
Society of Paper-makers was founded in 1800. Its 
headquarters were at the Grays till the year 181 5, 
when it was shifted to Maidstone, and in connection 
with this alteration an amusing incident arose. 
There was a determined effort to steal the books 
and papers belonging to the Union, and some pro- 
minent members had been deputed to fetch the box 
containing them to Maidstone. This they accom- 
plished successfully, but when, after being unlocked, 
the box was opened, it was found to contain only a 
small quantity of worthless paper, while the docu- 
ments belonging to the Society were afterwards 
ascertained to have been burnt. 

An attempt to reduce wages had taken place in 
1784 and 1797, but both were prevented by a suc- 
cessful strike — b. fact which shows that before 1800 
a rudimentary organisation already existed. It was 
on account of this attempt to cut wages and to stop 
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the primitive system of apprenticing ' that the 
Society was formally inaugurated in the hope of 
making combination effective. 

In 1806 the employers did succeed in slightly 
lowering the wages of their hand-workers. But in 
181 5, when trade was brisker, provisions dearer, 
and the men called to mind the previous success, 
there was a strike in some parts of England which 
led to a return to the earlier wages. 

In 1833, when machinery was forging ahead of 
the hand-made processes, a split within the Society 
occurred. The trouble commenced over the ques- 
tion of making two sheets on a mould instead of 
one as heretofore, two factions appeared, styling 
themselves " Stars " and ** Deckles," and the 
matter was not finally settled until 1840. 

Seven years later — 3, date at which the Society may 
perhaps be considered to have reached its zenith — 
the members were placed into three classes, accord- 
ing to the rate of wages. In the first class there 
were 320 men earning 22s. and upwards; in the 
second were 671 men in 114 mills, at wages from 
17s. to 22s. ; and in the third class were 54 men in 
22 mills who received under 17s. 

In 1848 the objects of the Society were for " the 
support of wages and customs, the resistance of 
oppression, the punishment of unprincipled and 
impudent men, and the relief of those who are 
seeking for employment." 

' Men often leamt their craft on the road, when calling at the 
mills. 
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From an unofficial inquiry into existing trade 
societies, made by the National Association for 
Promotion of Social Science in 1864, the following 
facts were obtained : — 

Strikes which took place in consequence of a 
reduction of wages were supported by the Society. 
During the strike the allowance was 4s. per woman 
and 2s. a child until the men on whom they 
depended got work. Strikes were also occasionally 
supported when advances, especially requested, had 
been refused. Formerly it was necessary before 
striking to apply to the Central Committee in Kent, 
but this was not the practice at the date of the 
evidence given. There was never any act of 
violence, even though it was the custom for several 
mills to have more than one apprentice to a vat— a 
violation of an important Society rule. Only indi- 
viduals ceased to work, and in no way did the 
members combine. No ** general turn out" took 
place and no factory was laid still. A strike never 
occurred to force regulations on the makers regard- 
ing the conduct of trade ; the regulations only 
affected wages. The action of working paper- 
makers was uninfluenced by the combination laws, 
since they had had no knowledge either of their 
existence or repeal in general — a striking testimony 
to the moderation displayed by the Original Society 
throughout its existence. 

In 1865 the employers allowed an advance of 4d. 
per day to the vat and machine mills belonging to 
the Society in Kent. This rise was considered to 
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be necessary throughout the trade, and after the 
introduction of arbitration in 1874 a peaceful under- 
standing was formed, impossible for years earlier. 
Mr. Kettle awarded the advance demanded in all 
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DIAGRAM XXVa. — ADVANCE IN WAGES 



departments of the vat mills, but nothing to the 
machine portion. 

One or two other troubles have occurred since 
that date, but have been all gradually settled, and 
it is with pardonable pride that their secretary notes 
two facts — 
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"For over fifty years the workers have never had to 
submit to a reduction of wages, and no dispute has taken 
place with the employers, as a body, which has not been 
amicably arranged." 

From 3s. 4d. a day in 1840 the vatman's wages 
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DIAGRAM XXV3.— ADVANCE IN WAGES 



have been raised to 7s. and over, and the coucher 
in almost similar proportion, while although the 
layer and other workers have not secured so large a 
rise, their earnings have steadily grown. The 
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Coucher. 


Layer. 


worker. 


Finisher. 


Slzcr. 


Engineer. 


1840 




perwk. 




^-^Sm. 




2/.^'m. 


- 








4/1 


4/1 
V5 


AlAl 




1851 


Shire's 

wages 

3/1 1. 

No Beer 






Shire's 
No Beer 




Shh-e's 
No Beer 




1853 


perwk. 


, 7i% 
increase 

4/". 
Beer 2/- 
perwk. 


4/5 


.l-^lu. 


2/.^^M. 


3/10 
2/- B.M. 




1863 














3/10 
2/- 
B.M. 


3/10 

at.. 

t 

B.M. 


t 

B.M. 


£. 
t 


^2^ 
B.M 


1864 


4/1 


4d.daUy 
extra 

wanted. 

Decision 
Post- 
poned. 










aM. 


1865 


4/11 
2/- RM. 


a/.'gM. 


2/-^V 


2/-^^M. 


2,?'iV 


4/2 
2/-B.M. 












1866 




Beer,4d. 
cEys 




Beer,4d. 
work. 




Beer,4d 

da/s 
work. 




187a 


4d.aday 


increase 

4d.aday 
B.M. 


5/- 

4d.aday 

B.M. 


4d.aday 
B.M. 


4/a 


V8 
Beer4d. 

tEy's 




1873 


Men asked for Increase of 6d. a day ; this was not granted. 


1874 


4d. day increase, but no rise to be asked for 

three years, then matter to come again before 

an arbitrator. 


4/2 


4/8 


V5 


4/11 


4/5 


4/" 


4/8i 


5/2ft 


1884 


6/1 


6/3 


5/7 


6/1 


4/8 


5/3 to 
journey- 
men 
layer. 
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output is also undoubtedly steadier. In the old 
days men worked how and when they liked. They 
started at all manner of times in the night, some- 
times not really commencing till Wednesday or 
Thursday, when some would work to the remainder 
of the week without rest. The men were not then 
so temperate as now, and it was no uncommon thing 
for a few to go on a drinking bout lasting three to 
four weeks. Both their character and physique 
have changed very considerably for the better, and 
would compare favourably with that of any body of 
mechanics. It is also generally admitted that there 
are few trades more monotonous to the worker than 
the production of hand-made papers, although in 
most instances the facilities for doing the work have 
so greatly improved that the work is not nearly so 
arduous or the hours so long as in the old days. 

The present numbers of the Original Society 
compare, in the aggregate, unfavourably with other 
Twde Unions, and also with their record of 1847. 
At that date their membership was 1,045, including 
only those at work, and journeymen ; to-day they 
are about 600, with their 100 apprentices and 
70 superannuated members. For the last ten 
years their numerical strength has been slightly on 
the increase, and it is probable that a level of 
members has now been obtained. 

The brief History of the Original Society of 
Paper-makers only relates to the hand-made trade, 
or to the trade in mills where vats and machinery 
were both used. 
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The advent of machinery brought about a new 
state of affairs ; and had it been possible for the 
Union then in operation to devote its attentions to 
the entire trade, the condition of workers between 
1830 and 1850 might have been greatly different. 

"At one time," according to the Paper Trade 
Review, A. S. Chapman, January 22, 1904, ** every 
mill in England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales was 
in membership with it, and the period of the Original 
Society's most widespread authority was the period 
of persecution of all labour organisations ; the Trades 
Union then offered the one medium for all who 
hated and combated persecution " ; while the Paper- 
maker and British Paper Trade Journal writes : 
** For a period of twenty-five years after its founda- 
tion it wielded a power that was both feared and 
dreaded by the employers, who on many occasions 
had to submit to their works being idle for a long 
period during the existence of some dispute. Most 
of its members were journeymen both in the older 
and later sense of the term, as they only worked 
from day to day, seeming quite indifferent to 
continuing in permanent employment at one place, 
and frequently took long journeys in search of work 
in different parts of the country. But the identity 
of interest between vat and machine workers 
appears not to have been sufficiently strong to 
warrant increasing the scope of the Original 
Society's labours, and in 1853 ' ^^ United 

' Since the separation of one section of their members the 
original Society of Papermakers determined to continue as before 
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Brotherhood commenced operations as the Union 
for Machine Workers. With one exception the 
founders of this Society were either ex-members 
of the Original Society or their relations, and during 
the first seven years of its work a general rise in 
wages occurred. I The machine men, instead of 
earning on the average 22s., took 27s. home at 
the end of the week, while the millwrights obtained 
IS. rise. The finishers earnings rose from 15s. to 
1 8s., and the bleach -house man received some 2s. 
in excess of his customary allowance." 

Both these references to the original Society 
show how lasting has been the memory of the 
influence which it possessed in the early part of 
the nineteenth century, but they also prove that 
for the new Society there was a greater and more 
interesting future. 

Boys of fourteen who were also sons of members 

and devote their entire attention to the hand-made trade. Doubt- 
less from their standpoint they were correct, for it is a perfectly 
distinct industry from the machine paper-making, and one which 
requires considerable experience and almost hereditary skill. At 
the same time, as has been said by one well qualified to know, 
"it was the ineffectual attempts on the part of the Union to 
restrain these machine mills, or to force their law for hand-made 
mills upon them, that kept the Society poor. There might still 
to-day be many more machine mills in the Union had they but 
recognised the impossibility of compelling them to work under 
the same laws as the vats or hand-made mills. It would have 
been far cheaper and better if they had from an early date severed 
their connection entirely with the machine-made trade and stood 
alone, as they stand almost to-day." 
' See Appendix X. 
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were received as apprentices, and while either in 
that position or as journeymen {t.e., the stage after 
the period of apprenticeship and before the age of 
twenty-one) they went on tramp during a period 
of unemployment. This system meant that a 
young fellow was given by the secretary at head- 
quarters a tramping card, in which was shown a 
route all over the country and the names of all the 
public-houses in the towns and villages, and places 
where he could get accommodation for the night at 
half the usual rates. Should the morning happen 
to be a wet one, and the rain continue till lo a.m., 
the landlord would then hand him a **wet day's 
turn," and he was allowed to stay for another 
twenty-four hours. On Saturday he received two 
days' pay, and remained there until the Monday 
morning. 

The tramping route as arranged in the book 
would take a journeyman six weeks to cover, 
supposing he tramped every day and only rested 
on Sunday. 

As this method of procedure continued for some 
years, it is not surprising that certain members of 
the United Brotherhood realised its degrading 
influences ^ on some decent men after they had 
completed one or two rounds of tramping. The 
objection took practical effect after a compromise 
had been found for the moment unworkable, and 

' The wandering period, originally intended as a method of 
training, had become the means of relieving the local labour 
market. 
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the modern Society of Papermakers was started in 
1869. The immediate result was that the United 
Brotherhood discovered that, if they wished to 
maintain their position as a Trade Union, they 
must adopt the same methods, and by 1871 the 
tramping system had become almost a thing of the 
past. 

For twenty years these two Societies worked 
apart, but gradually they began to see that, if a 
possibility of uniting should occur, they would be 
in a much better position for securing an increase 
of wages and a reduction in the hours of labour, 
both considered at the time to be badly needed. 

This combination was accomplished, and the 
Amalgamated Society of Paper-makers, open to 
skilled men only, issued its rules in 1894. Since 
that date the membership has grown from 708 to 
over 1,000, and a stronger and more capable Society 
has produced better and more lasting effects. 

In 1890 the National Union of Paper-Mill 
Workers was established for all mill hands, skilled 
and unskilled alike. Prior to its formation there 
had been no Society for common labour in the 
trade, and even at the present time the amalga- 
mated Society does not permit the entrance of 
machine and beater assistants.' 

As is but natural, both Societies have taken 
strong lines on the point at issue, and while one 
considers that the victory which it has so tardily 
gained after such strenuous conflict should not be 
easily shared, the other suggests that the difficulties 
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which both classes of workers should have so vitally 
at heart will be more easily solved by a really united 
body. 

From these remarks it can easily be seen that the 
want of co-operation among Trade Unions during 
the greater part of the nineteenth century has 
prevented the workers in paper-mills from obtain- 
ing as much benefit as might reasonably have been 
expected from internal organisation. 

The tendency of legislation during the last 
century has been to take restrictions off in com- 
merce, to put them on in industry. The Govern- 
ment interfered between employer and employee 
by Factory Acts, and the Law Courts by adverse 
decisions against Trade Unions. 

In 1836 a Parliamentary Sub-committee sat to 
consider the state of paper-mills in Kent, Bucks, 
and Herts, these being taken as representative of 
the rest. It was reported that in a few of the 
establishments the sanitary conditions were not all 
that could be desired, and that in some the rags 
were very dirty and foul, and a hurricane blowing 
would fail to clear the abominably dense atmosphere 
of dust. Yet the only means of obtaining ventila- 
tion was by setting all the doors and windows open, 
so as to create a thorough draught, which would 
appear to be almost as injurious as the dust itself. 

These remarks probably refer to an isolated 
instance, or else are rather exaggerated and mis- 
leading. It is possible that the dust, being heavy, 
readily settled ; that the atmosphere was not much 
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polluted, and the workpeople not as unhealthy as 
was suggested. This was certainly the view taken 
by the Committee, as the conditions were not 
considered bad enough for any definite recom- 
mendation. 

The passing of the Act for the extension of the 
Factory Acts in 1867 was the first important 
improvement in the state of labour in paper-mills. 
It contained clear distinctions regarding employ- 
ment : — 

6. Male young persons of not less than sixteen years of 
age may be employed in paper-mills. 

17, It shall be lawful to employ male young persons 
during the night, subject to the same intervals of rest 
which they are allowed during the day, and subject to 
this provision that no male young person employed during 
the night shall be employed during either the preceding or 
succeeding day, and that no male young person shall be 
employed more than 7 nights in one fortnight. 

22. It shall be lawful for any male young person subject 
to the provision of this Act to work according to the 
accustomed hours of the trade ; provided, 

1st That the hours of work do not exceed sixty in any 
one week between midnight on Sunday night and midnight 
on the succeeding Saturday night. 

2nd. That the hours of attendance at the Mill of any 
such young person shall not in any period of 24 hours 
exceed 14 hours, and in case the hours of attendance 
exceed 12 hours such young person shall be allowed half 
an hour for a meal in addition to the time allowed under 
the Factory Acts for meals. 

A slight concession was made in Clause 5, that 
those mill-owners, who, at the time of the passing 
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of the Act and for not less than a year previously, 
had been employing women and young persons at 
night and could not without a considerable interval 
of time alter the machinery, so as to dispense with 
such employment, might receive a special authorisa- 
tion to work young persons and women for such 
times as had been previously customary, until the 
I St of June, 1869. 

The subsequent Acts between 1878 and 1891 
defined more clearly the time necessary for meals, 
and that of 1901 was more explicit with regard to 
overtime employment. 1901 — Section 5 : — 

I. If the process is in an incomplete state at the end of 
the period of employment of the woman, young person, 
or child they may on any day except Saturday, or any 
day substituted for Saturday, 

{a) be employed for a further period not exceeding 
thirty minutes ; 

{b) provided that those further periods when added to 
the total employment of the woman, young person or child 
in that week do not raise that total above the number 
otherwise allowed under this Act 

More definite regulations were formed regarding 
the night employment of the male young person 
of fourteen, who could be employed during the 
night if in accordance with the following conditions, 
namely : — 

(i) He must not be employed on more than 7 nights in 
any 2 weeks provided that this condition shall not prevent 
the employment of male young persons in 3 shifts of not 
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more than 8 hours each, if there is an interval of 2 unem- 
ployed shifts between each 2 shifts of employment, and 

(2) He must not be employed during the night in any 
process other than a process incidental to the business of 
the paper-mill. 

It was universally expected that the Act of 1867 
would do away with women-workers in paper-mills, 
because, as they were not allowed to work either on 
Sundays or overtime on weekdays, it was thought 
V- that their places would be taken by those who 
could work at these periods. However, the result 
has not borne out these anticipations. 

Women have gradually ceased to do the kind 
of work they previously performed, but they have 
continued to be employed at other work, and, in 
spite of the fact that they are not needed where 
wood-pulp is used, they have steadily increased in 
numerical strength. Their labour consists either of 
picking out roots from esparto, rag-cutting on single- 
sheet rolls — in which case they feed the glazing 
machine very largely in salles, or paper sorting. 
The latter is the best class of work, and they earn 
from 15s. to 23s. per week, as compared with the 
lower wages of 12s. per week. Both these earnings 
have risen from 8s. in 1853.* 

The shorter hours have, on the whole, meant 
better work, and in some mills, it is thought by the 
owners, that the tendency is towards a triple shift 
of eight hours for men — a fait accompli in some 
mills of the U.S.A., and in at least one large mill in 
' See Appendix X. 
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England. Of recent years the wages have been 
all paid on the piece-work system, and this has led 
to a greater earning power, the result of better 
attention and expertness. 

A sharp distinction has at last been drawn 
between the work of men and of women, and the 
result has given entire satisfaction. The latter have 
not been displaced, and will continue to do their 
work so long as the arrangement is mutually 
beneficial to employer and employee — the work 
must be good, and the wages reasonable. 

The conditions of labour have largely altered 
with the various raw materials brought into use 
in the making of paper. The surroundings of the 
men, with modern ideas of sanitation and health 
and higher remuneration, have doubtless improved 
the type ; the hours of work have remained about 
75 per week for the skilled and 60 for the unskilled, 
and the wages of all classes of labour have steadily 
increased. But the last point is difficult to gauge 
with accuracy, as it depends on many and com- 
plicated circumstances. 

In Lancashire, where the demand for skilled 
labour is so great, and which is almost the largest 
centre for machine-made paper, wages have practi- 
cally doubled during the last thirty or forty years.' 
Unskilled work is paid at the same rates as in other 
factories in the locality, and, in general, the wages 
of all other industries are regulated by the all- 
important and omnipotent cotton factories. Round 
' See Appendix X. 
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London, in Kent, Buckinghamshire, and Hertford- 
shire, wages have increased some 25 per cent, for 
skilled, and 50 per cent, for unskilled labour. In 
Devonshire and Wales, where the cost of living 
is cheap, wages have always been low, and their 
rise has been more gradual than in other districts. 
Scottish mill owners have not increased their wages 
very largely during the last twenty years, except in 
the North of Scotland, where, since 1895, there 
has been an immense advance ; while in Ireland, 
although the wages have always been rather lower 
than in England, the increase has been in a similar 
proportion. Wages in a mill for printing papers, 
especially where the tonnage system is in vogue, 
and the output greater, and the conditions more 
trying, are, as a rule, larger than the amount paid 
in a mill making writing papers. 

The general improvement in the social and 
educational status of the country has naturally 
been followed by an increase in the wages. ^ 

In 1893, before a Royal Commission on Labour, 
Mr. Ross, the General Secretary of '* The National 
Trades Union," said he considered the unskilled 
men were badly paid in comparison with the hours 
they worked. Only the few who had the practical 
driving of the mill got the tonnage bounty. 

The classification of men-workers in a mill is not 

very complicated. First of all, in the case of paper 

made from rags, there are the men who supervise 

the rag dusting and the conveying of it from the 

' See Appendix X. 
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devils to the boiler. Secondly, there are the boiler- 
men, into whose hands the material next passes. Both 
these sets of workers are under the same head fore- 
man. Thirdly, the breakermen and beatermen and 
their subordinates have charge of the breaking 
and beating respectively ; and lastly, there are the 
machine-men, whose operations start from the stuff 
chest and finish with the calendars and dryers. In 
an esparto mill there will be no beater or breaker- 
men ; their place will be taken by a man who 
looks after the potcher — a similar vessel to the 
breaker, but of larger dimensions. 

Those employed during the day one week work 
at night the next six days ; for under modern con- 
ditions, in which quantity of output is the main 
consideration, it has been found impossible to dis- 
pense with night work. The usual working hours 
are from 12 o clock midnight on Sunday till 2 p.m. 
the following Saturday. During that period the 
mill machines are continually running. At one time 
it was customary to continue up till 12 p.m. on 
Saturday. But this is seldom done to-day, except 
under extreme pressure of work, in which case a 
special rate of overtime is paid for the extra six 
hours. When the improvement was made the 
wages were not reduced. Thus a half-holiday was 
granted without loss of wage to the employee. 

In other respects the sanitary and social conditions 
have been immensely improved, and healthier con- 
ditions established, by the provision of suitable 
dining-rooms and lavatories. In the rag-dusting 
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and cleansing operations efficient dust-extractors 
have been fitted to keep the air free from dust, 
and in the finished paper-sorting departments steam 
pipes have been placed to warm the room during 
cold weather. The modern buildings are lofty and 
well ventilated, and exhaust fans are used to draw 
out the steam from the paper-machine houses. 
Heavy labour is reduced as far as possible by the 
adoption of travelling cranes and similar appliances ; 
in general, a system of comfort predominates in the 
paper-mill of the twentieth century. 

One point has been only touched upon in this 
brief account of labour in the paper trade, but it 
is of great importance, and may fittingly conclude 
this chapter, as it will be of the utmost importance 
in the future of the industry. 

The rules and customs regulating the number 
of apprentices have always been an important if 
somewhat thorny point between the Union and the 
employees, and doubtless they were productive 
of many disputes and the entire loss of many mills 
to the Society. One apprentice is allowed to each 
vat at work, and in machine mills connected with 
the O.S.P. one to each machine, or one to every 
seven men employed. In the case of vat mills, 
it averages one to every four men ; and in the latter, 
should a fresh vat start, it must be kept running 
continuously six months before the boy is recognised 
as a *' legal apprentice." A succession of genera- 
tions may frequently be noticed, the same names 
occurring in the Society's books as could be seen 
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a century ago, son following father as generation 
after generation passed by ; and it has been no very 
uncommon thing to see the names of seven or eight 
members of one family working at one mill. There 
is undoubtedly a good deal of truth in the saying 
that a paper-maker is born not made ; and it would 
be surprising to the uninitiated to see how quickly 
some learn their trade, whilst others with the same 
advantages drag through the whole seven years 
with only an indifferent knowledge of their trade. 
It is, no doubt, the same in other trades, and it is 
to be regretted that this second class of individuals 
become a burden to their Societies and a drug on 
the labour market. There is one thing, however, 
which may happen to a paper-maker, which could 
hardly be possible in any other calling. He may 
lose his shake ; i.e., if a man is a vatman used to 
making paper by hand every day, suddenly, and 
without being able to give any explanation himself, 
he is unable to make the paper as he has done 
before. Unfortunately, he may never recover his 
shake, or when once afflicted, be liable again to 
lose it at any time — a serious thing when not 
efficient in any other branch. 

Whether the regulations for taking apprentices 
have been for the welfare of the trade as a whole is 
an open question, but in the case of the hand-made 
industry, they have undoubtedly drawn together 
employees and employers. But few of the machine 
mills have been accustomed to take apprentices. 
Fifty years ago boys in mills were generally the 
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sons of workmen in the mill, and they commenced 
as assistants in various parts of the building. In 
all probability the sons of machine men would 
commence as back tenters in the machine-room ; 
they would act in this capacity for some three or 
four years, and then, as vacancies occurred, would 
become drymen or cuttermen, and finally fill their 
father s position. A beaterman s son would follow 
a somewhat similar course ; commencing as an 
assistant in the beating-room he would in time 
become a breakerman, and finally a full-grown 
beaterman. With the foreman and finisher the 
same course of promotion applied. Their sons 
would commence in the salle, counting and folding 
the paper, and in their turn would become finishers. 
To-day the same practice holds in some places. 
The boys, whilst not apprenticed, work under the 
care of their fathers, who are naturally anxious to 
make them efficient and get them on in life. But, 
speaking generally, we may say that the apprentice 
system, so far as machine-made mills are concerned, 
has been dead for many years. It is the usual 
practice to allow boys who show any capabilities 
to advance from one department to another as 
vacancies occur. 

But the important point is that where a definite 
system of apprenticeship previously existed, there 
is now no definite system which takes its place. 
Technical instruction is needed to give the boy 
a fair start in his entry on modern industrial 
life. 
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Mr. Ross, the Secretary of the National Union 
of Paper-Mill Workers, writes that : — 

"As a Society, and as members individually, we are 
thoroughly aware of the value of a good technical as well 
as a practical knowledge of paper-making. We find, how- 
ever, that in some mills, the young men who show any 
particular desire to acquire and apply technical knowledge 
to their work, are not looked upon with much favour by 
their foreman. These rely on the old rule-of-thumb 
methods, and are jealous of those who wish to be more 
up to date. Such drawbacks have been pointed out to 
employers, and where the double-shift system was once 
all against the chances of shift workers attending classes, 
a remedy has been found in holding these on Saturday 
afternoons." 

Mr. Dyson, of the Amalgamated Society, writes : — 

"That our members fully recognise the necessity of 
technical education, and let their sons avail themselves of 
it whenever an opportunity occurs, qualify them for 
positions as foremen and managers." 

As is natural. Societies will do their best for the 
boys when they have persuaded them to become 
members. What is most of all needed is that 
employer and Trade Union should combine and see 
that by some means the boy receives a thorough 
technical education. He will then take a greater 
pride in his work and perform it with more 
efficiency. 
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THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH PAPER TRADE 

THREE districts in the United Kingdom 
have always formed important centres of 
the paper trade : Kent, Bucks, and Herts, from 
their proximity to London ; Lancashire, with 
Manchester as its market; and Lothian, having 
Edinburgh as the chief town for distribution. 
From these places, as well as from Devonshire, 
Wales, and Ireland, a considerable amount of 
present and past information has been obtained — 
sufficient at any rate to estimate in some degree 
the local importance of the trade. 

In the county of Kent ' there has been no more 
prominent firm than that of Edward Lloyd, Ltd., 
and although in 1861 two machines were erected 
at Bow on the river Lea, the actual centre of 
his paper-making soon came to be at Sittingbourne. 

Here the first really wide machine was erected, 
123 inches on the wire. It was the forerunner of 
wide machines and quick speeds. When the supply 
» See Map, p. 175. 

ITS 
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of rags was dropping below the demand, Edward 
Lloyd perceived the value of esparto and, to avoid 
further troubles on that score, acquired properties 
in Algeria and the south of Spain, secured from 
the authorities the right to collect the grass over 
large tracts of land, and put himself into an inde- 
pendent position. At the same time he experimented 
with and used the leaves of the dwarf palm from 
North Africa, and there is not a known fibre which 
has not been put to the test at his mills. He recog- 
nised the value of wood-pulp, and, in fact, was 
among the first to use it in this country. 

Sittingbourne was an ideal site for a mill, placed 
as it is on the greatest waterway in the world, and 
not far from the offices of his newspapers. 

By 1877, what is now known as the Old Mill, 
was running on 50 tons a week ; twenty years later 
the weekly output had been increased to 450 tons, 
120 of which were shipped to the Colonies and 
India. 

During this period, however (in 1891), the New 
Mill had been added, and that, with its seven huge 
paper-making machines, is turning out 530 tons, 
making an aggregate at Sittingbourne of some 
1,000 tons per week. 

For the production of wood-pulp to supply their 
English mills, a pulp-mill was purchased at Honefos, 
in Norway, and this was from time to time enlarged. 

The history of certain paper-mills in the district 
near Maidstone is full of interest. Some of them 
were formerly engaged in cloth-making, and when 
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the cloth trade died out it was succeeded by paper- 
making, which has since become one of the leading 
trades of the district. 

In 1 7 19 the first paper-mills on the river Lea 
were converted from Fulling Mills. One of these 
made white, the other brown papers ; both belonged 
to a William Gill, of an old Boxley family, who 
sold them in 1731 to James Whatman and W. 
Brookes. Eight years later James Whatman was 
the sole owner, and he rebuilt and called them the 
Turkey Mills — a name derived from the old Fulling 
cloth mill, which made a peculiar kind of red cloth, 
called Turkey red.^ 

In 1786 a paper-mill was erected on the site of a 
corn-mill, at Padsole, on the Lea, by J. Smythe and 
Finch Hollingworth, and in a short time Thomas 
and Robert Hollingworth took the place of the first 
of the original two owners. 

The three Hollingworths further purchased from 
James Whatman, Turkey Mills and also the Pole 
Mill, situated in a hollow a few hundred yards up 
the Lea. 

In 1824 Thomas Hollingworth, the last of the 
three, died, and was succeeded by his two sons. 
About 1830 their property consisted of Turkey 
Mill, 9 vats ; Padsole Mill, 6 vats ; Pole Mill, 2 
vats; Upper and Lower Loose, 2 vats each; 2 

* Kent Messenger, 1901. 

' The Loose Mills, only used for making half-stuff, were changed 
into flour mills between i860 and 1870. Pole Mill was pulled 
down and done away with about 1836, and the ground thrown 
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HoUingbourne Mill, 5 vats ; and Otham, 6 vats. 
Of these the last-mentioned was the first to 
possess a machine. Introduced about 1834, the 
machine was later on taken out and put into Turkey 
Mill. The Otham Mill was used for making half- 
stuff, and has now been idle for twenty years or 
more. For a long time the HoUingbourne Mill was 
used in making paper for the Official Register of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages. It is now still 
standing as a flour mill on the right-hand side of 
the Ashford road, on the Lea, between Maidstone 
and HoUingbourne. 

In 1846 No. I machine was put up at Turkey, 
coincident with the building of the shaft and the 
putting in of the first steam engine. Previously 
the mill had been driven by water ; to-day there are 
six steam boilers, five continually at work. 

On November 14, 1848, the vats at Turkey were 
abandoned, and ten years later a second machine 
was added. The third was removed from Otham 
to Turkey. 

Writings, book and drawing papers, were all 
made at Turkey Mill from i860 onwards, and from 
1870 superfine and ledgers were added to their 
output. The quality has always been of the best, 
and the original Turkey Mill watermark is a 
guarantee for all that is good in paper. The 

into Lord Romney's Park ; while Padsole Mill, in which such 
excellent papers were made a century ago, was taken over in 1840 
by a firm for producing paper from a new fibre. This venture was 
unsuccessful, and it is now a flour mill 

N 
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Turkey hand-made business went to Springfield 
Mill, near Maidstone. The number of vats have 
increased from twelve in i860 to sixteen in 1880, 
and at present number eighteen. The qualities 
made are the well-known Whatman drawing, writing, 
and account-book papers, and the proprietors, 
Messrs. W. & R. Balston, now employ nearly 
1,200 hands. 

The Tovil Mills, both Upper and Lower, are well 
known in the Kent paper industry, and have gone 
through many changes. Of the early history of the 
Upper Tovil little is now known, but up to the 
fifties hand-made papers only were manufactured. 
These were worked by people of the name of Rose 
& Turner, and afterwards by a man named Giles. 
There were three or four vats, and he ran the mills 
with men outside the Union, with the result that 
there were frequent disturbances, and the mill was 
broken into at night and the paper thrown about. 
On changing into the hands of W. Simpson, one 
small Foudrinier machine was put in, and a second 
added a few years later, after another alteration in 
proprietorship had occurred. 

Prior to 1872 it was worked by Simpson & 
Hargreaves, and the main production was in news, 
made from straw. The mill then came into the 
hands of Bankers, and about 1878 was taken over 
by the Tovil Paper Co., Ltd., and worked by them 
until 1896, when a portion of the works was de- 
stroyed by fire. During the time of the Tovil 
Company extensive additions and alterations were 
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made to the mill, but after the fire had taken place 
they did not consider the past working sufficient to 
justify rebuilding. 

The mill was lying idle until it was taken over by 
Messrs. A. E. Reed & Co. in 1896. It was then 
thoroughly overhauled and fitted with modern 
machinery, to meet the present requirements of the 
trade ; the parts destroyed by fire were rebuilt, and 
extensive alterations in the arrangements were 
effected, specially with a view to raise the quality of 
the product. Although the mill is in some respects 
old-fashioned, yet it is fortunate in having an ample 
supply of water, and energetic proprietors have been 
able to secure for their makes of imitation parch- 
ment, mill-finished and sup. cal. printings, a good 
reputation throughout the trade. 

The Lower Tovil Mills were in the possession 
of Mr. Peter Musgrave about 1735, and then 
passed into the hands of Henry Allnutt. There is 
said to have been a fire at the mills in 18 19, and 
about 1830 a machine was put in, and by 1842 a 
second had been added. For some time previous 
to this both vats and machines were working 
together, and a number of fine qualities were 
made, particularly coloured paper in great variety. 
Machine-made crayon paper was made here in 1848, 
and paper sized with rosin. With the introduction 
of the second machine, the vat trade passed away, 
and in addition to the different qualities already 
mentioned, drawing and chart papers were made 
between i860 and 1870, printing royals and antiques 
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after 1880, and to-day all qualities of good class 
writing and printing papers. 

For many years the Ivy Mills were also under 
Messrs. Allnutt & Sons, who had been taken into 
partnership by Mr. Smith, once partner of the 
original owner, Mr. Robert Pine. For many years 
it continued under Mr. Allnutt, and was eventually 
sold to Mr. J. Barcham Green, owner of Hayle 
Mill, but continues to be still known by its previous 
name. One machine and one vat turned out draw- 
ing, coloured, plate, crayon, and hand-made papers, 
but about 1884 Mr. Lawrence Green, finding it not 
so convenient as Lower Tovil Mill, moved the whole 
of his business there, and Ivy Mill stood empty for 
several years. In 1890 it was taken by the Ivy 
Millboard Co., the present occupiers, and they 
produce machine-made millboard and portmanteau 
boards. 

The Hayle Mill, situated in the valley of the 
Loose — so called on account of the stream passing 
underground and disappearing for some distance — is, 
and always has been, a hand-made mill. All the 
mills in this valley were old-established, and Hayle, 
the last to be built, was founded in 1806 by a John 
Pine, a member of an old-established family. Ori- 
ginally possessing vats, it was sold, in 18 11, to the 
great-uncle of the present owner, John Green, who 
carried on the mill till 1839, when he sold the 
business to his brother, Samuel Green, and it has 
remained since then in the possession of his 
descendants. 
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Three extra vats were introduced, as the work of 
the mill gradually increased, and all qualities of 
hand-made paper have been produced. 

Medway Mill was originally in the hands of some 
people of the name of Macey and Ives, interested 
in shipping, and browns and packing papers were 
manufactured. About 1805 they dissolved partner- 
ship ; the mill came into the market, and was sold 
by auction to the late Walter Monckton, who con- 
verted it into the Medway Paper Co., Ltd. On 
account of the smoke nuisance, W. and R. Balston 
brought an action against them, and they were 
finally successful in getting an injunction, which 
stopped the mill. 

It was then bought by Balston, who put in five 
vats, making twenty-two in all. Machine-dried 
browns, cartfidges, and royal hand were the 
leading papers for some time turned out by this 
mill, but when it came into the possession of the 
present owners, best qualities of writings were made 
as at their other mill, Springfield. 

Ford Mill, situated at Little Chart, fifteen miles 
from Maidstone, was originally in the hands of 
George Langley, who made large quantities of 
ammunition paper. In 1862 it was taken over by 
Waterlow & Sons, who, some ten years later, sold 
it to Batchelor & Sons. The number of vats has 
increased from two to four, and the ordinary 
qualities of hand-made paper have been made. 

The Eynsford Paper Mills were started 120 years 
ago, and for more than one hundred years vats only 
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were worked. The location was chosen for the 
water power, and rags have been the only raw 
material used. In 1895 ^ mould machine was put 
in to produce best account-book, loans, bank- 
notes, and the celebrated " Unbleached Arnold 
Papers " are still being made. During the last 
seven years large alterations and additions have 
taken place in improving the home-made article. 

It is generally believed that the valley of the 
Darenth, where this mill is situated, was the 
original home of the paper-making industry, started 
by the Huguenots at the time of their expulsion from 
France. The reason for this assumption is that 
there were many small rivers of pure water available 
for power and paper-making purposes, and although 
the tradition is perhaps not absolutely sound, it 
has always been believed in throughout the country. 

Machines were put into the East Mailing Mill 
in 1847, when taken over by Messrs. Busbridge 
& Co. from Tarrell & Smith, who failed. There 
were two mills, the upper and the lower, and a 
waterfall at each guided the choice for location. 
The former was rebuilt in 1788, and for many years 
turned out hand-made writing papers; in 1820 
Browns were being made by the lower mill. 
Writing, drawing, and account-book papers have 
been manufactured, and the number of machines, 
viz., two, have not been increased since 1870. 

The Basted Paper Mills, near Sevenoaks, have 
been in existence for over one hundred years, and 
for a long period turned out nothing but hand-made 
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paper. About 1836 the first machine was intro- 
duced, and since that date the very best papers 
of this description have been made. Rags are the 
only raw material that have ever been used, and 
a good supply of water has always been one of 
the mills chief assets. Machinery has been added 
and altered from time to time, and the output 
gradually increased. 

One of the most important mills in the county is 
Buckland Paper Mills, Dover, now belonging to 
Wiggins, Teape & Co., Ltd., and was in existence 
some time previous to 1800, while machines were 
introduced at a very early date in the nineteenth 
century. Rags have always been the raw material 
used, but the quality of paper made has undergone 
distinct changes. In the first half of the last 
century, royal hands and paper of that class were 
produced; between 1850 and 1880, tub -sized 
stationery and office papers ; since the latter of 
those dates high-class banks, writings, and ledgers. 
A pure water supply and fair power had probably 
more to do with the choice of situation than the 
coal supply. Many alterations in the character and 
ownership of the Mill have taken place. It was 
owned in 1800 or thereabouts by a Thomas Horn, 
was burnt down in 18 14, and rebuilt sometime after 
this. It then passed into the hands of Mr. Charles 
Dickinson, and subsequently into the hands of Mr. 
Weatherley, a relation of the Mr. Weatherley who 
was at the time the proprietor of Chartham Mill. 
Sold to Mr. Charles Ashdown in 1849, Buckland Mill 
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was carried on by him until 1879. It then passed 
to the hands of his son, who was joined by Mr. 
Hobday, and they carried it on until 1890, when 
it was sold to the present owners. Ashdown & 
Hobday had greatly enlarged the mill, and after 
its destruction by fire in 1877 the new buildings 
were erected on a larger and more modern scale. 
Messrs. Wiggins, Teape & Co. have added another 
machine, and further extended its possibilities. 

Grabble Paper Mill has been bought and used 
as a rag-cutting and boiling' house, and it is of 
interest that this mill, older than Buckland, was 
almost the first machine mill in Kent. 

River Mill, near Dover, was also standing over 
one hundred years ago. Originally it was a vat 
mill, and before machines were commenced hemp 
and manilla were worked, and the paper made was 
loft air-dried browns. For the last forty-five years 
it has had two machines, and been in the hands of 
its present owners, Messrs. F. Phipps & Co. 

The date of the foundation of Chartham Mills, 
near Canterbury, is uncertain, but it was running 
as a two- vat mill from 1830 to 1840, and turning 
out about I ton per week of good-class paper. 
Owned by the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, 
and leased by W. Weatherley, a machine was put 
in by Bryan Donkin in 1840. About 5 tons of 
book paper were made per week, but in 185 1 the 
mill was burnt down, and after being rebuilt was 
again destroyed six years later. After the second 
fire the Mill was entirely remodelled by Bryan 
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Donkin, a turbine put in, more steam power added, 
the bed of the river lowered to give more fall, and 
a fine drier built. About i860 it commenced 
running again, and was soon making 8 and 10 
tons of writing and account-book papers weekly. 
From about 1870 to 1880 a considerable number of 
Government orders were taken, and the mill turned 
out, at times, as much as 20 tons per week. For 
a short time esparto was used as a supplement to 
rags, which had always been the material worked. 
After the Government orders fell off a connection 
was built up on account-book, best writings, 
painting and drawing papers, and the mill has 
been run on these lines since about 1885. 

A mill of historical interest, and one on which 
the progress of time has had less effect than in the 
majority of cases, is that belonging to Messrs. 
Turner, Ltd., known as the Chafford Mills, in the 
Tunbridge Wells district. 1746 is the date given 
of its birth, and good spring water and its position 
on the river were probably the chief factors in the 
choice of location. A machine was added to 
the vats in 1820 and another in 1846. Superfine 
writings, best copyings and tissues, have been the 
leading qualities of paper made, and, owing to the 
fact that they have been similar to the hand-made 
papers, and produced under the old style, the 
alterations in the mill have been conspicuous by 
their absence. 

Horton Kirby Mill, near South Darenth be- 
longed in the early days of machine-made paper 
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to a man by name of Hall, a relation of Halls, 
the engineers of Dartford, where Bryan Donkin 
was originally employed. A machine was put in, 
and high class papers made, which for some time 
competed with Joynson's output. Messrs. Spalding 
& Hodge afterwards occupied these mills, and 
were one of the first to treat esparto. Some 
sixteen to twenty years ago, the mills were 
purchased by the Fitz-Georges and the Duke of 
Cambridge. Paper was made for such publications 
as the Graphic and Commerce, but a failure 
occurred, and the mills were finally purchased by 
A. E. Reed & Co. Esparto papers are still pro- 
duced, and in addition a coating machine has 
been erected, and the general plant much improved 
and brought up to date. 

The majority of Kentish mills have a long 
history behind them ; they have witnessed the 
change from vat to machine, and in many cases 
preserved the memory of the past by retaining 
plant necessary for the hand-made process. Rags 
have been the chief raw material, a comparatively 
expensive paper made, and, with few exceptions, 
wood-pulp fast-running machines have not been 
connected with this county. The Northfleet Mills 
have, however, only been in operation for nineteen 
years. When the mills were started, two large 
paper machines were put down. In 1891 an 
additional machine was introduced, and another in 
1893, so that at the present time they are running 
four machines. Up to three years ago pulp and 
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wood were being imported to work under the 
sulphite process, and the owners, the Ekman Pulp 
& Paper Co., Ltd., form one of the pioneers 
in this important branch of the paper-making 
industry. 

The Paper Mills at Snodland, belonging to 
C. T. Hook & Co., had, in 1905, five machines 
running, whereas in 1870 they only had three, 
and made a large variety of lower-class paper, 
from the cheapest **news*' to the medium quality 
esparto printing. In August of last year the whole 
mill was destroyed by fire. 

In conclusion, no account of the Kentish paper 
trade could be given without some reference to the 
famous mills at St. Mary Cray belonging to Messrs. 
W. Joynson & Son, where some of the most im- 
portant discoveries and developments in the history 
of paper-making have taken place. 

William Joynson, the founder, came from High 
Wycombe, the very heart of a district swarming 
with paper-makers, and took the mills at St. Mary 
Cray, which were previously in the possession of a 
man named Barratt. Mr. Joynson, in conjunction 
with Barratt, changed these mills from producing 
hand-made into machine-made paper, by putting in 
one of the first paper machines about 1828. These 
mills are generally credited to be the first to water- 
mark machine-made paper, and rolls were produced 
by a new process with a great degree of accuracy, 
and with the result that the surface glazing of paper 
was much improved. The mills were formerly in 
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the hands of Union men who, at that time, dictated 
to their masters. On the introduction of machines, 
the Union men were discharged, non- Union men 
substituted, and the mill struck off the list of the 
Original Society of Paper-makers in 1830. In the 
report of the Jurors (Exhibition of 1851), it was 
stated, as evidence of the progress of paper-making 
up to that time, " Fine writing paper is now made, 
sized with gelatine, dried and cut into sheets at the 
rate of 60 feet a minute, in length, and 70 inches 
in width, at the works of Mr. William Joynson at 
St. Mary Cray, Kent, which produces, from only 
two machines, the large quantity of 20 tons 
per week." 

To-day the progress has been made in quality 
and variety more than in quantity. There are 
some 500 men and women employed, there are still 
two machines, and the output varies from 35 to 
50 tons per week. 

Buckinghamshire ^ has always been an important 
county in the paper industry, and the mills situated 
around Bourne End are numerous as well as 
interesting. The Lower Mills were probably in 
existence at the beginning of the century ; their first 
owner was a Mrs. Angel, and hand-made papers 
were introduced. It then came into the hands of 
Mr. Morley, who put in a machine, and is believed 
to have worked at a loss for some fifteen or twenty 
years. From Mr. Morley it passed into the hands 
of Mr. Chadwick, who failed ; then to the hands of 
* See Map, p. 189. 
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the Buckinghamshire Millboard Co., which also 
failed ; after this it was dismantled. 

Jackson Upper and Lower Mills, the former 
identical with Princes Mill, and the latter known 
as Ganford Mills, were both originally rag mills. 
The date of their formation is uncertain, and they 
have been used for various manufactures, from gun- 
powder to millboards, and many vats and machines 
have been at work at different times. 

Hedsor Mills were started in the year 1752. 
Originally a paper-mill, it was only used for making 
boards, and the machine for this purpose was 
introduced in 1888. The materials now used 
consist of rope, hemp, brown and other waste 
papers, and all classes of millboard are manu- 
factured. The choice of situation was probably 
the water-power available and the proximity to 
London, and to the fact that with several mills 
together it would be easier to obtain labour of the 
type required, and travellers could pass from one 
mill to another, the grouping of a few mills in the 
same district may be attributed. 

Marlow Mills were purchased by the ancestors 
of the present proprietors, Messrs. W. Wright & 
Sons, in 1780. According to old deeds they were 
oil and thimble mills, and were at once converted 
into paper-mills. Machines were started in 18 10, 
and one of them was the third machine erected in 
this country by Fourdrinier. Cotton was treated 
principally up to 1840, and ammunition paper was 
made. Since that date hemp and jute have been 
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the raw materials ; small hands, bag and brown 
caps — the finished article produced. 

The mills are now running very much on the old 
lines, with undershot water wheels, although a 
turbine wheel has lately been introduced. 

The Temple Mills, Mario w, were originally built 
for copper rolling about two hundred years ago. 
From 1847 ^ill ^866 it was worked as a paper-mill 
by Weedon & Sons. Only machine-made paper 
was produced, and white printings from rags was 
the leading quality. Closed for seven years, it 
was restarted by Messrs. Thomas Bros. & Co., 
Ltd., with two machines in 1873. Bagging and 
ropes were the raw materials worked, and brown 
paper made. 

High Wycombe and Loud water are other im- 
portant paper-mill centres in Bucks, for the river 
Wye gives the needful water power, and the spring 
water is pure and adapted for the manufacture. 
Of those in existence at the present time, perhaps 
Wycombe Marsh is the most interesting. In a 
history of Bucks, in the Free Library, Wycombe, 
there is a paragraph relating to the transfer of a 
title-deed, where, amongst other property, there is 
mentioned **also the mill at Wycombe Marsh." 
This was in the year 11 94, and was supposed to 
refer to the present Marsh Mill, which was prob- 
ably a corn mill. In the latter end of the eighteenth 
century it was transformed into a vat mill by a man 
named Bates. He was succeeded by one named 
Hayes, and in the early part of the nineteenth 
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century the mill came into the hands of the 
Venables family. They owned several other mills 
in the district, and Charles Venables was the 
resident at Marsh Mill. During their proprietor- 
ship a machine was introduced, and in the year 
1831 the workmen (called ** carded men") of all 
the mills in the district, fearing that their trade 
was in danger of being superseded by the machines, 
held a secret meeting in the woods between Flack- 
well Heath and Loud water. A resolution was 
passed condemning the machines, and each of the 
men was sworn to do his part in breaking up all 
the machines in the valley. They proceeded in 
a body and effected an entrance into some of the 
mills, doing considerable damage, but were finally 
stopped by an army of specially appointed con- 
stables. Some of the mills had heard of what 
was proceeding, and were well defended ; and an 
incident is told of a man' losing the sight of one 
eye. He was about to blow the lock. off a mill 
door with gunpowder, and before doing so he was 
making an inspection of same by placing his eye to 
the keyhole, when some one on the alert ran a red- 
hot wire through. This not only cost the man his 
sight, but served as a means of identification, and 
he, with several others, were tried and condemned 
to various terms of imprisonment. About 1850 the 
mill passed into the hands of the Wheeler family ; 
twelve years later it was burnt to the ground, and 
then rebuilt, and has remained in the same condi- 
tion until it was taken over by A. E. Reed & Co. 
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in 1898. Rag was originally the raw material 
worked, but plant was installed for esparto in 1862. 
To-day its paper is practically all made from wood- 
pulp. Of easy access to London, paper from this 
mill has been, and is still, to some small extent, 
sent up by road. There are no steep hills, and 
travelling is thus rendered more simple. Up to 
within comparatively recent times nine-tenths of 
the mills output was despatched by this means. 
It got less handled, and therefore less injured, and 
if this plan is not still carried out, the knowledge of 
it helps to secure better terms, perhaps, from the 
railways. 

Prior to 1864 Heap Mill, High Wycombe, was 
in the hands of James Freeman Gage Spicer, who 
manufactured half-stufif for the Glory Mills, at that 
time also in his possession. Previous to the above 
date it had been a vat mill, and in 1864 Mr. 
Wheeler took it for an auxiliary rag-pulping mill. 
Taken over by Mr. Hedley in 1895, great improve- 
ments have been made, and there are now, in 
addition to a machine for making news boards, 
two vats for making hand-made mill and leather 
boards. 

Loud water Mill, according to the Directory of 
i860, was in the hands of Messrs. T. & W. 
Lunnon, but neither this nor Kings Mill ever 
belonged to them. It was partly built in 1814- 
15, and contained four vats where book papers 
were made. A machine was first introduced in 
1830-32, and writings and printings were made, 
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as well as a small quantity of bag papers. The 
mill appears to have been the property of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and sold by them to 
Plaistowe, who owned the King's Mills between 
1870 and 1885. To-day it belongs to Mr. C. E. 
Ashdown, and blotting paper alone is produced. 
Kings Mill belonged to a Mrs. Brian in the 
original instance, and machines were put in at a 
later date, somewhat subsequent to that of Loud- 
water. 

Perhaps of all the papers made in Bucks, there 
is no paper for which the county is more justly 
famous than for its blottings. The precise date 
cannot be accurately fixed, but towards the end of 
the eighteenth century, at a little hand-made paper- 
mill, situated in the village of Hagbourne, near Wal- 
lingford, Berks, the idea originated, which culminated 
in the production by Mr. Slade of a paper for the 
first time called ** Blotting." This business was suc- 
cessfully carried on by many members of the Slade 
family, till it came into the hands of the late Mr. 
T. B. Ford, consequent on his marriage with a 
lady who was a direct descendant of the original 
inventor of blotting paper. After a time Mr. Ford 
transferred the business to Snakesley Mill, Loud- 
water, making the blotting by machine instead of by 
hand, but retaining all its good qualities. Here the 
business has gradually reached its present dimen- 
sions, the size has increased, and the latest improve- 
ments in machinery introduced. 

Wraysbury Mill, in the extreme southern corner 
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of Bucks, has been used as a flour mill, a silk mill, and, 
the latter part of the eighteenth century, as a copper 
mill. As such it was carried on until about 1840, 
when it was converted into a paper-mill and tenanted 
by Messrs. Richard, Thomas, and Percy Ibbotson, 
for the manufacture of machine made drawing and 
other paper, and was afterwards carried on by 
Mr. Ladelle until 1877. Subsequently an attempt 
was made to make paper millboards from spent 
hops obtained from Burton. This was not a finan- 
cial success, and for a period the mill had to be 
shut down. In 1889 it was re-started by Warwick 
Isaac & Co., and waterproof paper, panel, and 
millboards made. No mill has a better reputation 
at the present time than Soho Mill, belonging to 
Messrs. Thomas & Green. Originally run as a 
vat mill by a man named Harrison, it came into 
the hands of Charles Venables, who worked it and 
failed. Idle for six years more, it was restarted by 
the present owners in 1868. Straw was worked up 
till 1894, and in addition rags, esparto, and wood- 
pulp. Many classes of good and medium quality 
paper have been produced, but colours are the 
principal part of their make. The site was ori- 
ginally chosen for water power, and a good supply 
of spring or artesian well water. It was doubtless 
taken in i860 because it was reasonable in rent, and 
a lot of straw is grown in the district. 

Another Home county in which paper-making has 
played an important part is Hertfordshire,' chiefly 
' See Map, p. 175. 
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conspicuous for the fact that it contains the leading 
mills belonging to Messrs. John Dickinson & Co. 
In 1809 Apsley Mill, having already been converted 
from a corn mill, was purchased, and the new kind 
of paper made there for cannon cartridges proved 
of great value during the Peninsular War and the 
Waterloo Campaign. 

Three machines were erected, but the number of 
workpeople were only about forty. In 1833 a new 
paper machine was substituted for two small ones, 
and another change was made in 1848-50, when a 
new machine-house was put up, and a new machine, 
complete with air-drying drums for making tub- 
sized papers. Envelope-making was introduced in 
1850, and by 1888 about 20 tons of paper was being 
produced per week. At that date the paper 
machinery was removed, and the whole mill de- 
voted to making cards, envelopes, and stationery. 
The weekly output is now 150 tons. 

Once a corn mill, the Nash Mills were purchased 
by Mr. Dickinson in 181 1 from A. Blackwell and 
E. Jones. It was here that Mr. Dickinson, about 
1830, erected his machine for making fine plate and 
duplex paper, and in 1879 the mill was almost 
entirely rebuilt. Card, paste, and pulp boards have 
been the chief output of this mill, in addition to 
plate paper, and whereas in 1838 the total made 
was 8 tons per week, in 1873 ^^ was 30 tons, and 
1904 nearly 50. 

Although devoting so much attention to the 
mechanical side of paper-making, Mr. Dickinson by 
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no means neglected the commercial aspect, and 
finding that to meet the demands of the business 
it was necessary to extend his powers of production, 
he succeeded in buying certain lands and water 
rights, Home Park Mills near Kings Langley, and 
Croxley Mills between Watford and Rickmansworth, 
were successively erected. Both these mills were 
provided with machines for the manufacture of 
paper, and Batch worth Mill near Rickmansworth, 
formerly a cotton mill, was purchased and converted 
into a "half-stuff" mill, where rag and other 
materials were prepared, so as to be ready for 
conversion into pulp at the other mills. A half- 
stuff mill was erected at Manchester, where the 
waste arriving from the cotton manufacturers was 
cleansed and prepared as a paper-making material. 

Home Park Mill, built in 1825, and enlarged 
thirteen years later, turned out at the later date 
10 tons of paper each week. About the year 1843 
Mr. Dickinson chose this mill for a paper staining 
and enamelling factory. In 1864 a fourth paper 
machine was added to the mill, and in 1878 the 
first colouring machine was put up, prior to which 
time all the paper staining had been done by hand. 
In 1883 this machine was destroyed by fire, but 
was soon made good, and the colouring works 
further developed by the addition of a new building 
containing two machines. The mill underwent an 
entire change after 1888, in which year it was finally 
closed as a paper-mill, and the space thus set free 
was utilised in 1890 by building a large colouring 
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mill of three floors, and substituting turbines for the 
old water wheels which had previously driven the 
machinery. At the present moment, besides the 
hand colourers for special work, the mill is equipped 
with eight colouring machines, turning out all kinds 
of cromo, enamelled, coloured, and art papers and 
cards. 

Croxley Mill commenced working in 1830, and 
in 1838 was making about 14 tons of paper per 
week. It continued with little alteration until 1881, 
when the beater-house and machine-house were 
rebuilt, and a new machine substituted for one of 
the old and narrow ones, turbines put in place of 
water wheels, and a new steam engine erected. In 
1886 it was decided that this mill should prepare 
all the materials, and make all the paper that had 
formerly been made at Two Waters, Frogmore,' 
Apsley, Home Park, Batch worth, and the Man- 
chester Mill, and a very comprehensive scheme of 
enlargement had to be carried out. 

At Croxley Mills there are now made from the 
six machines all the better kinds of paper, such 
as tub-sized and writing papers ; map, litho- 
graphic, and plate papers ; highly glazed papers for 
magazines and illustrated journals ; and the best 
paper for printing Bibles and all classes of books. 

Though all the mills were established before the 
age of railways, Mr. Dickinson, with his usual fore- 

» Frogmore and Two Water Mills, situated immediately above 
and close to Apsley Mills, were taken in 1887, and paper was 
made at the latter from esparto prepared at the former. 
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thought, chose for his enterprise, a locality provided 
with excellent water carriage, and if there is any 
peculiar advantage possessed by Hertfordshire for 
paper-making purposes, it is this excellent means of 
carriage — cheaper as well as cleaner than the more 
modern railway. 

A certain number of mills are situated in Devon- 
shire, where labour is cheap and good pure water 
accessible. An important mill in this county, and 
one with an interesting record, is Hele. Founded 
in 1767, for a considerable period only vats were 
used; from 1834 to 1852 machines were worked 
in addition, and since about that date have 
been the only means for the production of paper. 
Rags have always been the main class of raw 
material worked, and esparto and wood used only 
in a small degree. The range of production has gra- 
dually increased, and in addition to the rag printings 
and engine-sized writings, a large quantity of tub- 
sized writings is made. During the vat period 2 
tons per week of high-grade paper was made. With 
the introduction of machines a larger output was 
possible, but paper of an inferior quality produced, 
and Hele Mill proved no exception to the rule. 
When Mr. Collins took it over in 1852 he cleared 
out both vats and machines, and made it a one- 
machine mill, with the widest machine in England 
and up to date in every respect, and 15 to 
20 tons per week of printings, fine news, and 
collar papers, were turned out per week. In 1897 
this mill, although in good condition, was hardly up 
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to modern requirements, and many new appliances 
have since been added for the extension and enlarge- 
ment of the business. 

So closely connected with the cotton trade as 
Lancashire ' is, any other industry must of necessity 
take a relatively unimportant place. Though there 
is a greater quantity of paper made in this county 
than any other in Great Britain, its history of paper- 
making cannot as a rule be traced back many years. 
The mills are nearly all of fairly modern develop- 
ment, but that development has been so great 
during the last twenty to thirty years that Lanca- 
shire adds an interesting page to the localisation of 
the industry. 

The conditions which have Ipd to such an 
enormous development in Lancashire are plainly 
indicated. Cheap coal, efficient labour, great con- 
centration, and a position which gives favourable 
access to a wide range of markets. The unit of 
weight per mile is highest in Lancashire, but 
measured by value of product the county average 
is not the highest 

Although so many of the mills are modern com- 
pared with the Southern counties, the Lancashire 
industry has been characterised by the same vicissi- 
tudes. Many mills have had a chequered career, 
and there has been a good deal of capital sunk and 
lost in Lancashire paper-making. But the favour- 
able situation or equipment of those that remain 
has made for the industry a profitable stronghold. 
» See Map, p. 189. 
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Perhaps one of the oldest is Oaken Clough Mill, 
Garstang, now belonging to Mr. Harold Jackson. 
One of the very few which originally contained vats, 
machines were introduced in 1820. Every class of 
raw material has been used, but the chief output has 
always been small hands, caps, and general wrap- 
ping papers. Good water power was probably the 
reason for the site, and apart from the gradual 
development of trade, and a change from water to 
steam power, the alterations have not been many. 

The Ramsbottom Paper Mill was started in the 
year 1857 by Messrs. J. B. Ingham & Sons. The 
reasons guiding the choice of the site and location 
would be close proximity to the railway station and its 
nearness to the principal towns of Lanes, and Yorks, 
The materials used were mostly old bagging, jute 
and manilla ropes, and casing and wrapping papers 
of various descriptions were made. Changes have 
occurred at different times. About the year 1870 
the mill was taken over by the Ramsbottom Co., 
and they altered its character in many respects. A 
glazing plant was put down so as to make glazed 
casing papers as well as glazed cartridge and other 
coloured papers. Wood-pulp began to be used largely 
about this time, as well as esparto, straw, and new 
rags, for making better-class paper. About the year 
1890 trouble with pollution of the river occurred, 
and this interfered with much of the work, and led 
to the giving up of esparto, straw and other 
material that required boiling. In addition, very 
expensive plant had to be put down for the pumping 
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of the effluent. The mill stands in the centre of a 
busy district and a fairly large population, and as it 
was never thought feasible to put down a soda 
recovery plant, the character of the papers manu- 
factured has been restricted, and the number of 
machines remains the same. 

A mill with distinctly special characteristics is 
Elton, belonging to Messrs. J. R. Crompton Bros. 
Started in 1856, the materials used have, for the 
most part, been linen and cotton, and the papers 
produced coloured and white tissues and copying. 
The mill situated in between the river and canal, 
grew between i860 and 1880 with great rapidity. 
Commencing with one machine, it now has seven, 
and the works have increased in size in other 
directions and in the same proportions. Another 
mill making a somewhat similar class of paper is 
the Kearsley Works, which was altered from a 
bleach- to a paper-mill some eighty to eighty-five 
years ago. Between i860 and 1870 it was taken 
over by Messrs. R. Fletcher & Sons, Ltd., the 
present proprietors, and they at once left off making 
a large variety of special coloured cartridge paper, 
and confined their attention almost entirely to tissue, 
copyings and thin writings. 

One of the old mills in Lancashire, the Bridge 
Hall Mills, belonging to Messrs. J. Wrigley &Sons, 
Ltd., existed in the eighteenth century, and the 
record shows that both hand- and machine-made 
paper were manufactured in 18 13. Almost every 
kind of raw material has been used, and nearly 
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every kind of paper made. A more modern mill, 
and one only adapted for special qualities of paper, 
is that belonging to Messrs. Bibby & Barrow, Ltd. 
The New Bridge Paper and Bag Works started 
thirty years ago, was previously used for washing 
the works sweepings. Jute and bagging have been 
worked in the making of brown papers. The site 
is on the river and near Manchester, and the 
machines have been continually kept up to date. 

The Burnley Paper Mill was started in March 
1876. The site and a small portion of the buildings 
were formerly used for calico printing, bleaching, and 
dyeing. All classes of wrapping have been made, 
and the advantageous location of the mill consists 
in the water rights, the close proximity to railway 
canal and coal-mines, and a district where suitable 
material and common labour are fairly abundant. 

The Star Paper Mill was started in 1875. 
Esparto, rags, and wood-pulp have all been 
worked, and news, printing and long elephants 
made. Salmesbury Mill was built by a Company 
that failed as paper-makers, and was bought in 
1880 by Isherwood & Brindle. Their successors, 
Brindle & Mather, now work rags for brown 
paper, the water being not of the best description, 
and therefore more suitable for this quality of 
paper. The principal alterations have been the 
speeding up of machinery and keeping it abreast 
of the times, so that the production of one machine 
is double what it was twenty years ago. Ordsall 
Hall Paper Mills were originated in 1875. News 
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has always been produced here from various kinds 
of raw material, and where at the start there were 
only two machines, these now number seven. 

Perhaps of all the towns in Lancashire there 
has been none, with the single exception of Bury, 
in which paper-making has formed a more im- 
portant industry than in Darwen. The largeness 
and variety of its local and district productions 
rendered it a most important source of supply for 
raw material and a good water supply from the 
head-waters of the river Darwen attracted Messrs. 
Helloris to paper-making early in the century. 
They built the Darwen Mills, and failed about 
1850. The mill was rebuilt in i860 by James 
Dimmock and others. It has always made print- 
ings and news for the largest offices throughout 
the United Kingdom. The town is a thrifty one 
and in front of many others in the co-operative 
movement, and to employ the capital accumulated 
by the stores, the members decided to form a 
Company and to erect a brown-paper mill. A 
suitable site was selected in Lower Darwen. 
Operatives started with one paper-making machine 
in 1872. Another was added in the next year, 
and the business prospered vigorously from the 
very start. In 1875 the Company determined to 
acquire the large works and estate known as 
Sping Vale Print Works, in order to rebuild the 
place as a white-paper mill. This, after some 
difficulty, was accomplished, and three machines 
were put in for the output of news and printing. 
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Finally, in 1893 ^^^ Darwen Mill, formerly owned 
by Jas. Dimmock & Co., containing three machines, 
with a total production of some 100 tons per 
week, was purchased by the Company. The 
new owners spent considerable sums in recon- 
structing and improving the mill and its plant, 
with the result that the weekly output has since 
been doubled. At the present moment the annual 
production of the Company's three mills con- 
siderably exceeds 25,000 tons. 

The mill at Radcliffe belonging to the East 
Lancashire Paper Company, has been a successful 
property. Like a good many others in Lancashire, 
this mill was established during the expansion 
caused by the repeal of the Paper Duties. Two 
machines were put in at the commencement, and 
three others have since been added. In the 
earlier years before the introduction of wood pro- 
ducts, the materials consisted principally of esparto 
grass, rags, cotton, linen waste, but after 1885 
chemically prepared wood-pulp displaced the waste 
and a portion of the rags previously used. News, 
long elephants, and printing papers were at one 
time the leading papers made, but the better 
qualities have now been added, such as art, litho, 
and chromo papers, During the last seven to eight 
years the whole of these mills have been rebuilt, 
or brought up to date by alterations, and as the 
water has not been very clean, much money has 
been spent on a new receiver and watercourses 
for fresh water. 
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The two paper-mills of the Sun Paper Company 
are fine properties and well equipped — one at 
Pendleton and one at Feniscowles. Both were 
built originally by owners who failed : the Pendle- 
ton Mill by Chad wick & Sons and that at Fenis- 
cowles by the original Feniscowles Paper Company. 
A. M. Peebles & Sons have developed two fine 
mills from premises which were originally built 
by limited companies that failed, viz., the Rishton 
Paper Mill Company and the Whiteash Paper 
Company. 

Yates, Duxbury & Sons own two mills ; and the 
one at Heap Bridge was formerly owned by the 
Heap Bridge Paper Company, which went into 
liquidation. The mill is now making printings with 
success. 

At Hall-in-the-Wood the Duxburys have been 
established half a century. Tough bond papers 
and other similar specialities are made at this 
mill. 

HoUins Mill at Darwen was erected on another 
tributary of the river from which the town takes its 
name. Messrs. Potter & Company built this mill 
to make their own paper for the paper-staining 
industry — which has always been an important 
trade in Darwen under the Potter firm. The 
mill uses esparto and makes good printings and 
is now owned by the Wall Papers Combination. 
The Company also own another Mill at Darwen 
formerly worked by Almond & Co., the successors 
of Wood & Almond, who built the mill about 1865. 
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There are paper-mills at Roach Bridge, Newton- 
le- Willows, and Horwich — all of them successful 
makers in their own line of production, and favour- 
ably known by buyers all over Great Britain, and 
last, but not least, there is the famous Barrow Mills 
of the Kelner- Partington Company, situated in the 
extreme west of the Furness district. The site 
was chosen for easy access by sea. The promoters 
of this enterprise intended it for a pulp mill to 
supply Lancashire with sulphite pulp. But very 
early in its career this idea was abandoned, and the 
Company converted the buildings into a paper- 
mill, fitting it with the very best plant for producing 
printing papers from wood. They still continue 
to import wood and make sulphite pulp for their 
own use. 

Welsh ^ mills are not numerous, but the country 
contains several large and important ones. Probably 
the oldest is the Millbrook Board Mill. Originally 
a vat mill, a small machine was introduced for 
making browns and manilla for packing purposes. 
During the last thirty-five years it has, however, 
been worked for hand-made millboards. 

Another mill in this district is the Ash Paper 
Works, which was started as a machine mill in 
1835. For many years it was famous throughout 
the West of England and South Wales for its shop 
or grocery papers, owing to the brightness of the 
colours produced. About 1870 the manufacture of 
these papers had to be given up — a result of the 
' See Map, p. 209. 
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extreme cheapness and low quality of the paper 
rapidly coming into use for grocery purposes. The 
mill was then put on to making rope browns, largely 
worked for bag papers, and lofts were added which 
enabled it to compete in air-dried papers. The 
location of the mill was decided by the water power, 
there being a clear fall of 26 feet from the mill pond, 
and supplied by the Grwyncy Brook, to the level 
into which it discharges. 

The old water-wheels were replaced by turbines 
in the year 1887-8, and within the last fifteen years 
the whole of the machinery in the mill has been prac- 
tically renewed and brought quite up to date. Steam 
power was added in 1900, and the rate of wages 
increased proportionately with the improved class 
of papers produced. 

Perhaps the two largest mills in Wales are the 
North Wales Paper Company and the Ely Paper 
Works. The former in the north-west corner was 
started in 1871 with one machine. The choice of 
location was originally decided by the water supply, 
the railway facilities, and the proximity of cheap fuel. 
The materials used were for some time entirely 
straw and esparto, but, when wood-pulp came on 
to the market, the former was discontinued. News, 
white and coloured printings have, in the past, been 
largely produced, but the mill is now engaged in 
the production of a better class of printings, and of 
engine-sized writings. Many changes and additions 
have occurred from time to time. In 1880 the mill 
was practically doubled in size, as a second machine 
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was put down. Three years ago very extensive 
alterations were made, including new engines and 
beaters, a new salle, the instalment of electric power, 
and the lengthening and improvement of the paper- 
making machines. 

The Ely Paper Works — the mill belonging to 
Messrs. Thomas Owen & Co., Ltd. — situated outside 
Cardiff, was founded about forty years ago. At 
first a two-machine mill, it was at a later date in- 
creased to four, and within the past eighteen years 
has doubled its number again. Using esparto, 
straw, rags, and wood-pulp, the owners have chiefly 
been engaged in the production of news, and placed 
as it is near coal and the sea, the location of the 
mill is an excellent one. 

Holywell Mill has been owned since 1856 by 
Messrs. Grosvenor, Chater & Co. It was probably 
started about 1 840, and before that date there had 
been some other works on the site. The water 
power of St. Winifred's Well Stream is the main 
feature of its location, and the mill has been gradually 
increased from a capacity of making 4 tons a week 
of rag and esparto writing and printing papers to 
60 tons at the present time. 

Paper-making in Ireland ^ dates back for over a 
century, and fifty or sixty years ago scores of mills 
throughout Ireland were in successful operation. 
Compared with present plants these mills were 
generally small, while their equipment was primitive 
in the extreme, and with the advent of improved 
' See Map, p. 209. 
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methods and machinery introduced by English, 
Scotch, Continental, and American manufacturers, 
many of these mills found it impossible to compete, 
and one by one were suspended. 

Of the mills which are still existing perhaps the 
Swift Brook Mills, Saggart, has the most interesting 
record. Old leases show that the mills were in- 
stalled in 1795. For many years a vat mill, a 
machine was erected in the upper mill in 1848, and 
another in the lower mill at a slightly later date. 
Rags, esparto, and flax have all been worked, and 
within the last ten years small quantities of wood- 
pulp to meet the demand for lower qualities of 
paper. At the present time the raw material is 
almost entirely confined to linen and cotton cuttings 
and old rags. Up to 1879 printings and tub-sized 
writings were the only papers made, but since 1881 
the variety has largely increased. It was in that 
year the mills were sold by order of the Chancellor, 
as the former proprietor, Mr. W. W. McDonnel, 
had died some years previously, and the estate had 
to be wound up. In 1890 an extensive recon- 
struction of the mill took place, and in 1905, as 
additional beaters were required and there was no 
water power available, steam and electric plant were 
put down to provide the necessary force. 

An exceedingly important factor among Irish 
mills is the North of Ireland Paper Company. Their 
Ballyclare Mill was started about 1834. For some 
time a vat mill, the date of the introduction of 
machines is uncertain. A plentiful supply of water 
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and reasonably cheap labour were the reasons 
guiding the choice of location, for there were no 
special facilities in carriage either of the raw material 
or manufactured article, and the coal needed had to 
be imported from England or Scotland. All kinds 
of raw material have on different occasions been 
worked and papers of various classes produced, but 
principally printings, engine-sized writings, news, 
cartridge, and parchments, and since 1870 there 
have been four machines added, and the total output 
has increased from some 5 to 1 80 tons per week. 

Their Larne Mill was built in 1885, and the site 
was chiefly chosen by reason of its water supply 
and convenience to a shipping port. It has 
always been a one-machine mill, manufacturing 
caps, writings, and mill glazed papers, from all kinds 
of rags and the various grades of wood-pulp. 

No county in Scotland ^ is more important from 
the paper-mill standpoint than Midlothian. The 
purchase of ground for the Springfield Paper Mill, 
now belonging to Messrs. Tod & Co., was made 
in 1743, and the actual commencement of the mill 
as a working centre took place a year later. There 
were two Fourdrinier machines in it by 1850, but 
about 1863 the mill was shut down. Bought in 
1866 by the late Mr. W. Tod, and extensive altera- 
tions having been made, the mill was restarted at 
the end of 1867. 

The older of the two paper-making machines was 
taken out in 1899 and a modern one substituted. 
* See Map, p. 213. 
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Prior to the stoppage in 1863 the mill made almost 
entirely tub-sized writing papers from rags, but 
since 1867 its production has consisted of engine- 
. sized esparto papers containing, in some cases, a 
proportion of rag, and of late years a certain amount 
of -chemical wood-pulp. The actual site of the mill 
on the banks of the Esk was doubtless chosen for 
its water power, proximity to Edinburgh (always 
a great printing centre) and the Port of Leith. It 
is said, though the statement cannot be actually 
proved, that in the old days, when the mill made 
writing papers, they generally got a Jd. per lb. 
more than Joynsons did for their papers. 

The mill belonging to John Tod & Son at Lass- 
wade possesses no records to show when it was 
started. Belonging to the present family for sixty 
years, the mill at one time possessed vats, as it con- 
tained a drying loft with hair ropes. The ordinary 
raw materials have been used, and in addition Pal- 
metto leaves were tried. All kinds of engine-sized 
papers are made, and the mills have been kept up 
to date without any radical changes in construction 
having occurred. 

The mill belonging to James Brown & Co. on 
the Esk was started in 1790. Vats were first 
of all employed, and paper-making machines put 
in about the year 1820. The ordinary raw 
materials have been worked, and superfine, fine 
printings, super-calendared, chromo, enamelled, 
and art papers produced. Within the last twenty 
years the whole mill has been practically re- 
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modelled. There are now four instead of three 
machines. Additions and enlargements are con- 
tinually being carried out and motors gradually 
replacing all steam engines. 

Valleyfield Mills, belonging to Messrs. A. Cowan 
& Sons, Ltd., were started in 1709, and for 1 12 years 
only hand-made paper was produced. Machines 
were introduced in 1821, although for twenty-five 
years after this vats were used for part of the manu- 
facture. The better kinds of rags, esparto, and 
wood-pulp have been used in making the best 
class of tub-sized writings and the more superior 
qualities of engine-sized writings and printings. 
The site, originally occupied by corn mills was 
considered suitable because of the presence of 
water in sufficient quantity both for power and 
manufacturing purposes. Additions and altera- 
tions have been almost continuously going on, 
and every valuable improvement adopted as it is 
discovered. Within the last fifteen years the mills 
have been, for the most part, reconstructed, both 
as regards building and machinery, and also greatly 
extended. 

Spylaw Mill, started in 1871, has always been 
well off for water and the raw material necessary 
for making millboards. The only extensions have 
been in the drying power — a most important factor 
in this class of manufacture. 

The famous Polton Paper Works, belonging to 
Messrs. Annandale & Sons, Ltd., was started 
about two hundred years ago, and for a fair time 
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of its existence was entirely a vat mill. Machines 
were introduced in 1835, and rags only have been 
used in the production of the highest qualities of 
ledger and writing papers. 

Kinleith Paper Mill, situated on a stream, started 
as a hand-made mill with six vats about the middle 
of the eighteenth century. Up till 1862 rags were 
the only material worked, since then esparto to 
a larger, and rags and chemical wood-pulp to a 
smaller extent have been used. Fine printings 
have always been produced, but of late years 
engine-sized writings, imitation arts and plate 
papers have been added to the list of qualities 
manufactured. The first machine was introduced 
in 1 83 1, the second in i860, the third in 1864 
(replaced in 1903), and another in 1877. When 
Mr. Bruce came to the mill in 1844 the make of 
paper was 4 tons per week ; the output averages 
now no tons. 

A good supply of pure water and close 
proximity to coal-fields and Leith Docks were 
the main factors in selecting the situation for 
Portobello Mills some sixty years ago. Rags 
were soon replaced by esparto as the leading 
raw^ material, and where strong-coloured rag 
papers and blottings used to be made, fine 
engine-sized writings, cream laids, and printings 
are now the chief qualities of paper manufactured. 
The productive power of the mill has been steadily 
increased, and the alterations and extensions in the 
shape of new plant were commenced July, 1903. 
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Bonnington, near Leith, is by no means a typical 
Scotch mill, on account of the class of paper it 
makes. Founded in 1870, rags, bagging, ropes, 
and waste paper have been worked in the making 
of browns, greys, duplex, and felt papers. On the 
other hand, the Inveresk Mills, near Mussel- 
borough, have always been engaged in using 
esparto, straw, and wood for the production of 
fine printings and art papers. Both are close to 
the sea, and the latter is especially helped by the 
absence of pollution trouble. 

South-east of Edinburgh, on the river Whit- 
adder in Berwickshire, Chirnside Bridge Paper 
Mill was started in 1842 with one machine. A 
second was introduced nine years later, and a third 
in 1897. Rags were used until the introduction 
of esparto, and this mill was one of the first to 
change to the new material. The best class of 
rag and esparto papers have been made, and since 
1897 tub-sized writings. Several remodellings of 
machines and plant have taken place, and the mill 
is modern in all respects. 

Loch Mill, Linlithgow, was founded early last 
century. At one time a vat mill, the date of the 
introduction of machines is uncertain. Rags and 
esparto for the production of news, writings, engine 
sized writings, have always been worked, and the 
plant has been increased and the premises extended 
to suit the times. 

Craigmarloch Mills, at Killigth, were started 
early in the last century, but there is no informa- 
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tion regarding it until Messrs. Martin & Co., the 
present owners, took it over in 1870. Millboards 
were made in vats until 1890, and by machine 
continuously. The materials used have been ropes 
and waste paper, and of late the mill has been 
reconstructed and renewed and its capacity for 
production more than doubled. 

Eastfield Mills at Ratherglen, belonging to 
Messrs. Stewart Bros., became a part of the paper- 
making world in 1890, and have always used 
railway tarpaulins, linen, cotton, and jute rags for 
their output of browns and grocery papers. There 
have never been any pollution troubles, always an 
abundance of coal and raw material, and a ready 
market for the sale of the paper. 

In the same county there are two other important 
mills. The Westfield Paper Co. was started about 
1834, and machines were at once introduced. The 
original class of paper made was brown, and rags 
and ropes were used in the production, but for the 
last thirty years better qualities of white papers 
have been made from the finer grades of esparto. 
The reasons which guided the choice of location 
were — a very ample supply of water, and the 
immediate proximity of large coal-fields and railway 
facilities which included private sidings into the 
works. The changes have been numerous and the 
mill has, of late years, been almost entirely rebuilt 
and equipped with the most modern machinery. 
There are now two machines, and the output 
possible is some 80 to 90 tons per week. Avon 
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Mills, belonging to Messrs. J. Lovell & Sons, 
commenced working in i860, and esparto has 
always been the raw material used in the produc- 
tion of cream laids, engine -sized and fine 
printings. Additions and alterations have been 
made, which were necessary to enable successful 
competition with other mills. 

The mill belonging to Messrs. R. W. Watson, at 
Linwood, in Renfrewshire, was started thirty-two 
years ago with one 86-inch American machine. A 
Fourdrinier, 84 inches in width, was added in 1887, 
and at the present time a similar make, but of greater 
width, is being put down. All qualities of wrap- 
pings are made from old hemp, manilla ropes, and 
jute flax. There are suitable water facilities, and 
the proximity to the principal Scottish market was 
an -important factor in the choice of location. 

The mill now belonging to Mr. E. Collins, 
Maryhill, near Glasgow, was started in 1746 at 
Dalmin, Dumbartonshire, and removed in 1857 to 
Kelindale. Originally it had eight vats, but the 
first machine was introduced in 1822, the second in 
1828, and the third in 1883. Rags, esparto, and 
wood-pulp are the different classes of material treated, 
and the papers produced — writings, printings, blot- 
tings, and pulp-boards. A Fourdrinier machine 
was put into the new Overton Paper Mill in 1827. 
The situation was selected for the good water and 
advantageous freights. Rags were at first used, 
and long elephants made. Now esparto is worked, 
and while in the early stage of this raw material 
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newspapers were produced, there are now writing 
and printing papers made. 

Milton's Mill Bowling, founded about fifty-five 
years ago, possesses good water, cheap coal, and is 
conveniently situated for cheap freights either by 
rail or steamer to the leading towns in England 
and Scodand. Rag, esparto, and wood-pulp are the 
raw materials for the production of engine-sized 
and tub-sized writing paper. The Herbertshire 
and Stoneywood Paper Mills belonging to John 
Collins, Ltd., were started respectively in 1845 ^^^ 
1878. Both possess good water power, but while 
the former has made the ordinary Scotch paper, the 
latter has produced label manilla, strong envelope 
cartridge and biscuit cap, from jute, manilla, linen, 
and wood-pulp. 

Fifeshire possesses one of the best esparto paper- 
mills which exist throughout Scotland in the Guard 
Bridge Company. Started in 1874, it has now 
four machines, and its paper has a world-wide 
reputation. The Auchmuty and Rothes Mills, now 
belonging to R. Tullis & Co., were taken on a 
99 years' lease in the year 1804, and were 
then mills for making oatmeal. Converted into 
paper mills five years later, Auchmuty turned out 
only hand-made paper for many years, while Rothes 
is said to have contained the first paper machine 
Scotland possessed. To-day both are flourishing 
mills, and make many qualities of good printing 
and medium quality writing papers. 

Two mills near Glasgow are Govenbaugh and 
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Milthoens. The former was started in 1874, 
and brown paper has been always ma-de from 
rags, bagging, and waste material. The latter 
was started in 1693, ^md for over 150 years only 
made paper by hand. Rags have been the raw 
material most largely used, and the usual ranges 
of paper at a tub-sized mill have been made. 
It has been kept fairly well up to date and 
all the important changes made during the last 
century. 

An extremely modern mill is that belonging to 
Messrs. Caldwell & Co., Inverkeithing, founded 
in 1895, ^^^ making printings, writings, and 
grease-proof parchments from esparto, rags, and 
wood-pulp. The situation is on the coast, and 
the mill possesses good water and cheap coal and 
freights. 

In Forfarshire there are two mills of especial 
interest, belonging respectively to Messrs. Guthrie, 
Craig, Peters & Co., and Messrs. D. M. Watson & 
Co. The former was founded in 1851, and has 
tried, in addition to the ordinary raw materials, the 
use of Palmetto leaves. For the first twenty years 
common printings, news, cartridges, and grocery 
papers were made, at a later date glazed casings 
and browns, and in 1881 a second machine was 
introduced for caps and manillas. During the 
last eight years bag-making has been added to 
the other manufactures. Bullionfield Mill was 
converted from a bleach mill into a paper-mill 
in the early part of last century. It was never 
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a vat mill, as machines where put in at the very 
start Raw materials used at different times have 
been ropes, rags, straw, and esparto, and papers 
of all kinds made. There is a good water supply, 
and a port is near for the arrival and despatch 
of goods. The mill has been completely rebuilt, 
remodelled, and kept up to date in every way, 
and its reputation for esparto printing papers is 
unequalled. 

Aberdeenshire possesses several mills of repute, 
and of these the Donside Paper Company, is the 
most modern. Started in 1885 by the Gordon Paper 
Company, brown paper was made for eight years, 
and then for two years there was a brief attempt 
at making printing and writing papers. In 1892 
that Company failed, and the mills were sold in 
1893 to their present owner. The papers now 
made are printings and news, and the only 
material used is wood-pulp. There is an ample 
water supply, and a seaport is within close 
proximity. The whole mill has been practically 
rebuilt in the last ten years, and is now entirely 
driven by electric motor. 

Inverurie Mill, belonging to Messrs. Tait & Son, 
was started in 1 860. The reasons which caused the 
choice for location were that it was near the railway, 
and able to obtain a good supply of water from the 
river for motive power. At first the only material 
used was rags, but esparto and wood-pulp have both 
been worked in the making of all ordinary classes 
of commercial papers. A sulphite mill was put 
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down in 1885, and formed the most important 
change in its history. 

The mill belonging to Messrs. C. Davidson & 
Sons, Ltd., was started in 1796, and was originally 
a vat mill. A machine was first of all introduced 
in 1830, and its manufactures have been browns, 
grocery, ammunition, and bag papers. Waterton 
Mill was originally used for wool manufacture, and 
not taken over till i860, and for some twenty years 
or so thin browns, coloured papers and boards were 
made. 

No mills in Scotland have had a more interesting 
history than the Culter Paper Works, and the 
various developments which have taken place 
within its walls represent in no unimportant manner 
some of the changes in the Scotch paper industry. 
An advertisement appeared in the Aberdeen Journal^ 
January 8, 1751, that Bartholomew Smith, paper- 
maker, from England, who had rented and set going 
on the Burn of Culter, a paper-mill, was able to 
** serve the country in paper, fine and coarse, brown 
paper, pasteboard, pressing card for dysters, &c." 
His staff consisted of six men, to-day there are five 
hundred, who, with the best of modern appliances, 
are able to place on the market every week more 
than 100 tons of paper. Every Friday he went to 
Aberdeen to buy "rag of all kinds, of flax or hemp 
by the stone weight," and his venture at Culter is 
notable as the earliest example, in the neighbourhood 
of Aberdeen, of a paper-mill, which has been carried 
on continuously till the present day. An earlier 
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attempt was made in 1696 at Gordons Mill, by 
Patrick Sandilands, of Cotton, but after several 
years it was discontinued. 

Mr. Bartholomew Smith was succeeded in busi- 
ness by his sons, and the younger one worked at it 
till his death in 1819. During his management 
the most notable incident appears to have been 
the purchase, in 1 808, of the plant of the Devanha 
Paper Mill, of Messrs. Brown & Chalmers, built at 
Craighy, in Ferryhill, 1803. The next manager 
was Mr. James Smith, who at once entered into 
partnership as a paper-maker with Mr. William 
TuUis, at Leekie, in Fifeshire, and proceeded to 
dispose of the business at Culter. The connection 
of the Smiths with the Culter Mill ceased on 
November 15, 1820, when it was purchased for 
;^4,ooo by Alexander Irvine, of Aberdeen, who 
carried it on till 1838. The works then passed into 
the hands of Messrs. Arbuthnot and McCrombie. 
They did a good deal for the business by improving 
the plant and enlarging the premises, and in 1840 
there were sixty hands in their employment. In 
1856 the mill was acquired by Messrs. A. Pirie 
& Sons, of Stoneywood, and they, nine years 
later, floated a joint stock company, by whom, under 
the tide of the Culter Mills Paper Co., Ltd., the 
business is still carried on. Many notable extensions 
and improvements have taken place in the works, 
and new lines of production have been instituted — 
from hand-made to machine-made papers — from 
cheap or low-class papers to fine ones, and about 
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one-quarter of the whole output of the present 
Company consists of the art-enamelled papers, a 
leading speciality of this mill. 

The latest extensions, now complete, have brought 
the resources of production thoroughly abreast of 
modern times. 



APPENDIX B 
THE PAPER TRADE IN OTHER COUNTRIES 

THE paper industry in foreign countries is 
different in two important respects from that 
of Great Britain. In the former, imports and 
exports, both in the raw and manufactured con- 
dition, have been more subject to prohibitive tariffs 
than in this country, and in the second place the 
use of esparto has been practically confined to 
England and Scotland. In describing briefly 
the distinctive characteristics of the European, 
American, and Asiatic paper trades, these differences 
must be constantly borne in mind. The policy of 
protection has compelled many of these countries to 
be largely dependent on their own resources, and 
consequently rags and wood-pulp have been the 
only available raw material. 

As the home of Nicholas Louis Robert, the 
originator of the first paper machine, France may, 
perhaps, rank as the pioneer in the early history of 
the modern paper trade. At the commencement of 
the century she is said ^ to have had five hundred 
mills, but these, of course, only produced hand-made 
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paper, the first machine in France not being made 
until 1811. It was built by M. Calla, engineer for 
the MM. Berth Grevenich, and for some years his 
machine was the only one at work. The first 
machine made by Messrs. Bryan Donkin & Co., 
for France, in 1822, was sent to Mr. Carson the 
following year, and two others followed in 1824 and 
1825. A little later the Jury of the Exposition 
proved the existence in France of 4 machine mills 
in 1828, 12 in 1834, and 200 in 1847. 

The number of people employed in paper manu- 
facture in 1850 was said to be 14,500 — almost twice 
as many as were working at that time in England. 
But the total output was only about 41,000 tons, 
including 2,000 tons made from 250 vats, as com- 
pared with 80,000 tons in England from 250 
machines and 120 vats. 

The imports of rags into France increased from 
723 tons in 1849 to 7,200 in i860, but then fell to 
4,600 in 1867. In the same year 266 tons of paper 
were imported. It happened that exports of paper 
varied in about the same proportion as the imports 
of rags, while, as a result of the revised tariff of 
1 86 1, the export of rags, instead of being pro- 
hibited, was subject to a duty of jCa^ iis. per 
ton, and in 1864 £1 iis. ; altogether it amounted, 
in 1868, to 1,300 tons.' 

One of the disadvantages which France has 
always had to face is that, among Continental 

' The majority of these statistics are to be found in Mr. Mun- 
sell's " Paper and Paper- Making Chronology." 
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countries, she has the smallest amount of forest land 
available for supplying herself with wood-pulp. It 
is therefore possible that in the future she may con- 
sider the advisability of using esparto grass as a raw 
material. The cost of chemicals and coal, has, in 
past years, barred the way, but these difficulties 
could, to-day, be overcome. 

In addition, waterfalls are not lacking in France 
— a fact that those who know Vosges and Is^re will 
appreciate. The transport of esparto has also 
been cheaper to Scotland than to France, because 
it serves as return freight for English ships which 
frequent the ports of Algiers, Tunis, and Egypt. 
But if these points were examined with more care 
and closer investigation, perhaps paper might either 
be made in Algiers for French consumption or 
possibly even in France itself. The French paper 
trade does not appear from the export figures to 
be progressing with the same rapidity as is the case 
with certain other countries on the Continent ; and 
although it is doubtless true that she deals in more 
special classes of paper, no industry can become of 
national importance unless based on a large output 
of the cheaper qualities. 

The history of the paper trade in Germany can 
only be briefly noticed. The quantity of rags " 
and of straw pulp^ used has been increasing 
gradually throughout the century ; and the difficulty 
which the paper-makers frequently met with in 
procuring a sufficient supply of the former caused 
' See Diagram XXVI. » Ibid. 
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DIAGRAM XXVI.—AMOUNT OF CHEMICAL, MECHANICAL, AND STRAW 
PULP AND RAYS USED IN GERMANY 
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DIAGRAM XXVII. — NO. OF VATS AND MACHINES IN GERMANY 
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so much jealousy and strife among them that many 
German States established so-called rag districts, 
each of which were allotted to different paper-mills 
as their sources of supply. In i8cx) there were 
said to be 500 mills, containing 1,300 vats,^ and 
making some 1,100 tons of paper. About thirty 
years later machines ^ were introduced, and in 1840 
the total output was 40,000 tons. 3 

The process of utilising soft wood for making 
paper, invented by a Saxon weaver in 1845, caused 
a considerable increase in the paper production 
throughout Germany, which, in i860, was about 
equal to the output of England, viz., 100,000 tons. 
In 1 87 1 was set up the first paper-mill, worked 
upon the new method involving the use of caustic 
soda, and in course of a short time many other such 
mills were established. 

Both mechanical 4 and chemical 5 wood-pulp have 
been used in constantly increasing quantities since 
that date, and to-day Germany, with an output of 
over a million tons, ranks next to the U.S.A. as the 
most prolific paper-producing country in the world.^ 

' See Diagram XXVII. » Ibid. 3 See Diagram XXVIII. 

4 See Diagram XXVI. s ibid. 

* From recent statistics of the world's paper production by 
M. Kravany, the total amounted in the year 1900 to 5,149,000 
tons. The leading producing country was the United States of 
America, with about 2 million tons, followed by Germany, 
England, France, Austria, Italy, Russia, Finland, Canada, 
Sweden, Norway, Spain, Belgium, and Holland, in the order 
of importance as given; all other paper-producing countries 
together accounted for about 6 per cent, of the total (Paper 
Makers' Monthly Journal^ 1907)' 
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Her exports of paper have increased from 45,cxx) 
tons in f882 to 133,000 tons in 1904, and her imports 
at the present time are about 24,000 tons. The 
import duty on paper has largely decreased, and 
in 1874 the export duty on rags was removed 
altogether. 

DIAGRAM XXVIII.— TOTAL PRODUCTION OF PAPER AND BOARDS IN GERMANY 
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The manufacture of paper and pasteboard is 
carried on in all parts of the German Empire, but 
the most important centres are situated in districts 
where the chief raw material, viz., wood, is near at 
hand, or where water power can be easily utilised ; 
thus the largest number of paper-mills are to be 
found in Thuringia, the Hartz Mountains, Silesia, 
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and other mountainous regions. No just com- 
parison can be made between the number of 
people employed in the German industry and the 
number employed in England, for, in addition to 
the mills solely engaged in making paper, there are 
separate establishments for sorting rags, and mills 
for manufacturing straw, mechanical and chemical 
pulp. In 1904 the number of people employed in 
all these factories was 73,000 and the wages earned 
totalled nearly ;^3,ooo,ooo. 

Two other features in the modem paper made in 
Germany should be remarked. The most im- 
portant branch of the industry is, as in other 
countries, the manufacture of newspaper on reels. 

(i) In the year 1900 a cartell to last five years 
was formed by twenty-nine of the most important 
German mills producing exclusively printing paper 
for newspapers, with a view to controlling this 
braoch of the paper industry. The principles upon 
which this cartell was formed were — firstly, to regu- 
late the amount of annual output ; and secondly, to 
fix the prices proportionate to the costs of produc- 
tion. A further object was to provide for the 
export of surplus output to foreign markets when- 
ever there was a falling off in the home demand. 
Last year the cartell was renewed for another five 
years, and eight more mills were added to the 
previous number. 

(2) A second important feature is the well-known 
official paper-testing institute at Gross Lichterfeldt, 
near Berlin. This was started in the year 1886 
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with the object, at first, merely of testing all paper 
furnisheel to the Prussian Government Offices ; but 
after a very short time of its existence it was used 
also by dealers and others who wished to have their 
paper tested according to the rules laid down by the 
institute. The object of this testing at Gross Lich- 
terfeldt is to ascertain the composition, sizing, 
colour, and amount of moisture in the paper, and 
whether it contains many impurities, and also to 
determine the size, thickness, weight, consistency, 
toughness, resistance against moisture, power of 
absorption of moisture, and permeability in regard 
to light. The German paper manufacturers, at first, 
raised a stormy opposition to the establishment of 
this paper-testing institute, but in course of time 
this opposition disappeared, and it is now universally 
acknowledged that it has had most beneficial effects 
upon the industry as a whole. 

In the other countries of Europe paper has 
played a more or less important part in the 
economic and industrial life of the country, but 
the statistics with regard to them are scattered, 
and it would be unprofitable to draw rough con- 
clusions without some study of local conditions. 

There is one other country in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere which should be mentioned in this survey — 
Japan. Japanese paper is made principally from 
the bark of three trees — the koza, mtisimala, and 
the yamp. The first gives a much stronger paper 
than the second, and the third is chiefly used for 
manufacturing copying paper. The striking point 
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in the manufacture of Japanese paper is the absence 
of machinery. Everything is done by manual labour. 
Factories are almost unknown, the industry being 
carried on in a small way by separate families, 
which do not employ hired labour except where 
their own members are insufficient. As a result of 
the almost entire absence of factories for paper- 
making, the industry is often carried on as a 
temporary occupation in the winter. Such condi- 
tions are not conducive to progress, and until 
recently Japanese paper-making stood just where 
it was five hundred years ago. Lately, however, 
much has been done to improve matters by the 
establishment of guilds. These look after the 
interests of their members and ensure them a 
market for their goods. At the same time the 
guilds have teachers in their own employ who 
point out to the paper-makers their mistakes. 

In addition, of late, one or two paper-mills have 
been set up in the suburbs of Tokio, but these are 
almost entirely engaged in making foreign paper. 
Besides the paper for ordinary uses, it is manu- 
factured in a special form for bandages, umbrellas, 
mattings, and handkerchiefs. All kinds are, for the 
most part, unsized and of a very porous character. 
The cement which is used binds the fibres together, 
but does not fill up the interstices like sizing in 
foreign papers. Thus it is adapted for the 
Japanese use of the brush and ink, the latter 
being absorbed. The strength also does not arise 
from any felting or intertwining of the fibres, but 
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from their length and toughness. In papers of 
medium thickness the fibres He in one direction 
only, while in thick papers the fibres cross one 
another at right angles. 

Owing to its special character Japanese paper is 
little exported, and only to China is the amount 
and value of any importance. 

In the United States of America the number of 
mills was 185 in 18 10, 600 in 1844, and in 1854 
they amounted to 750. The quantities of paper 
made in 18 10, 1820, and 1830 were 2,000, 7,000, 
and 18,500 respectively. In 1847 it had risen to 
57,000 tons, while rather less than the labour of 
one man was required for the manufacture of each 
ton of paper. 

The importation of rags varied much from time 
to time — 5,000, 4,000, and 19,000 tons in 1837, 
1847, ^^d 1857 respectively.' None were exported. 
The import and export of paper both, on the whole, 
tended to increase, although the former grew with 
greater rapidity than the latter. 

In general, up to the introduction of wood-pulp 
for the manufacture of paper, the various foreign 
countries did not, like England, rapidly increase 
their output as they did afterwards. When the 
area of land they covered is compared with that of 
the United Kingdom, the proportion is almost 
absurd, and it is safe to say that, for the first 
three-quarters of the nineteenth century, England 
contributed 25 per cent, of the total output. 
' Statistics from Munsell. 
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In the Vienna Exhibition of 1875 different 
qualities of paper from all parts of Europe were 
exhibited. 

From a general point of view the English papers 
were characterised by firmness and solidity, but had 
not, as a rule, such a close appearance as European 
papers. 

The Austrians and Germans apparently study 
more the tastes of their customers, their machine 
writings particularly having a style of finish calculated 
to suit the popular taste. A close examination of 
English makes will frequently show that they have 
an intrinsic merit, which at first is not apparent, 
whilst with German and Austrian papers the reverse 
is the case. On the whole, the decision of the 
Vienna Exhibition was that the English paper 
was best. 

Thus in 1873 the consensus of opinion favoured 
the superiority of England in the paper market of 
the world ; but already, previous to that date, other 
countries were making progress, and only the 
introduction of esparto, and the practical monopoly 
of that plant by Great Britain for paper-making 
purposes, kept her at the top between i860 and 
1870. 

About this period makers at home were com- 
plaining of ruinous prices and dulness of trade, and 
simultaneously large quantities of paper were 
imported from the Continent. In Austria, e,g.^ 
they had the advantage of cheap rags, cheap labour, 
and large water power, and for similar qualities it 
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was only owing to their superior machinery that the 
English makers held their ground. A visit made 
to a mill in Austria confirmed this view. It was a 
large mill, having force of water equal to no less 
than 1 60 horse-power. Rags were cheap and used 
exclusively. Everything about the mill was clean 
and orderly, and there was evidence of general 
good direction, except in respect to details of the 
machinery, which may be instanced by their 
antiquated mode of cutting the paper. Thirty per 
cent, more hands were employed than in a corre- 
sponding English mill. We may sum up by saying 
that in Austrian mills we find cheap labour, cheap 
power, cheap coals, and cheap fibre, all partially 
neutralised by inadequate machinery, and, to judge 
by appearances, not very efficient labour. 

The same remarks might also be made of the 
Germans and Belgians. Indeed, it can be easily 
seen that, with a new source of supply close at 
hand, and with improved mechanical and educa- 
tional methods, Continental countries were bound to 
threaten the supremacy of this country. 

What was generally anticipated has become an 
actual fact, and Germany, Norway, Sweden, and 
Austria are the largest contributors to the European 
market in the shape of paper-pulp. America also, 
with her large supply of wood and wonderful me- 
chanical devices, has become an immense factor in 
the trade. But as her own wants are so enormous, 
Canada is practically the only source of supply 
which she needs. 
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The latter is one of the more recent additions to 
the paper-making countries, but her importance is 
tremendous. Potentially, she is one of the greatest 
manufacturing countries ; she has more water-power 
than any other country and a profusion of raw 
material. It is only recently that Canada's water 
powers have been estimated among the most valu- 
able of her assets, chiefly owing to the discovery 
that the spruce, of which there is an inexhaustible 
supply, makes a better quality of paper than that of 
any other country. The wonderful network of lakes 
and rivers that veins the face of this country has 
now made it possible to use vast quantities of 
timber that must otherwise have been left to rot 
in its native woods. Figures are not available to 
express individual pulp-wood areas ; but the visible 
aggregate of pulp- wood is estimated at 4,500 
million tons. 

In 1 88 1 there were but 5 pulp-mills in Canada, 
with a total turnover of 50,000 tons; ten years 
later 25 mills, with an output of 110,000; and in 
1903 39 mills, with an annual turnover of 400,000. 

Her exports of pulp have increased, between 
1888 and 1901, 2,000 per cent., as compared with 
Scandinavia's 7 per cent., but even now the export 
trade of the former is only doing one-half that of 
the latter. What is lacking for Canada is an 
adequate market, and if this should be enlarged 
the future of both paper and pulp is exceedingly 
hopeful. The acreage of forest land in Canada 
amounts to 512 millions, as compared with the 
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570 belonging to Europe. In the latter case, 
however, the greater part belongs to Russia; 
and this country is, for many reasons, not in a 
condition to use the riches of its forests. The 
obvious result should be that when the woodlands 
of Europe are at all depleted, Canada should 
become the source of supply for European 
markets. 



APPENDIX III 

Showing the Amount of Paper manufactured in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, and the Amount 
OF Duty collected thereon, 1800-1 to 1855. 

First Report Commissioners Inland Revenue, 1857 
(Pages L. and LL). 

ENGLAND . 





Paper. 


Pasteboard. 


Amt. of Daty. 


Year 






ended 


ist Class. 


2nd Class. 






March 31st. 












1,000 lbs. 


1,000 lbs. 


Cwts. 


£ 


1800-01 






14,773 


165,999 


1801-02 






15,564 


227,417 


1802-03 






",795 


268,031 


1803-04 


23,369 


6,835 


14,695 


349,638 


1804-05 


20,732 


7.148 


12,137 


315,802 


1805-06 


23,355 


8,183 


13,488 


361,644 


1806-07 


23,646 


12,962 


359,753 
368,267 


1807-08 


24,613 


7,847 


13,217 


1808-09 


26,468 


8,071 


15,868 


394,976 


1809-10 


25,463 


8,275 


18,436 


384^35 


1810-II 


27,221 


8,513 


20,693 


411,893 


18x1-12 


27,160 


9,134 


20,512 


415,406 


1812-13 


28,440 


8,971 


20,067 


430,497 


1813-14 


27,446 


8,592 


20,099 


415,428 


1814-15 


28,033 


8,870 


20,773 


426,513 


1815-16 


29,862 


9,461 

8,774 


23,206 


455,710 


1816-17 


27,836 


21,135 


407,944 


1817-18 


27,215 


8,552 


24,109 


450,727 


1818-19 


30,972 


9,870 


32,745 


489,287 


1819-20 


29,997 
30,180 


9,583 


32,532 


457,595 


1820-21 


8,866 


29,635 


491,125 


1821-22 


31,989 


10,192 


32,235 


503,223 


1822-23 


33,876 


10,684 


34,346 


535,024 



841 
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ENGLAND {continued) 



Year 


1st Oaas, 


3nd Class. 


Pasteboard. 


Amt of Duty. 


March 31st. 


1,000 lbs. 


1,000 lbs. 


Cwts. 


£ 


1823-24 


34,348 


11,024 


34,993 


555,334 


1824-25 


36,307 
39,438 


",335 


37,640 


593,641 


1825-26 


13,077 


41,106 


618,757 


1826-27 


32,615 


9,507 


31,145 


501,565 


1827-28 
1828-29 


38,659 


12,538 


37,758 


603,520 


41,386 


13,364 


42,541 


648,351 


1829-30 


38,737 


11,820 
12,908 


37,803 


600,679 


1830-31 


39,521 
38,629 


40,743 


619,824 


1831-32 


13,269 


46,896 


607452 


1832-33 


40,492 


13,457 


35,095 


629,938 


1833-34 


42,735 


14,198 


37,541 


665,591 


1834-35 


44,714 


14,211 


39,039 


691,941 


1835-36 


45,329 


15,386 


37,361 


705,293 


1836-37 


53,301 


13,688 


27,347^ 


640,304 



1837-38 
1838-39 

1839-40 
1840-41 
1841-42 
1842-43 

1843-44 
1844-45 

1845-46 
1846-47 
1847-48 

1848-49 
1849-50 
1850-51 
1851-52 
1852-53 
1853-54 
1854-55 
1855-56 



1,000 lbs. 

73!§o6 

76,987 
76,780 
76,293 
75,574 
79,137 
84,210 
95,066 
97,551 
92,851 
91,436 
98,917 

105,713 
112,197 
114,521 
132,481 
126,485 
128,905 



449,508 
461,286 
481,170 
494,828 
500,671 
495,956 
519,339 
552,631 
623,869 
640,179 
609,336 
600,049 
649,141 
693,741 
736,292 

751,546 
869,404 

830,05 

845,93' 
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SCOTLAND 







Paper. 


Pasteboard 


Duty. 


Year 
ended 


1st Class. 


zndClass. 


3rd Class. 


& MM^%^^ •JX^mm^ V»a 


March 31st 














1,000 lbs. 


1,000 lbs. 


1,000 lbs. 


Cwts. 


£ 


1800-01 


1,381 


816 


369 


872 


19,008 


1801-02 


1,873 


860 


426 


1,150 


24,573 


1802-03 


961 


952 


326 


605 


29,932 


1803-04 


2,694 


243 




847 


36,077 


1804-05 


2,471 


293 




624 


33,378 


1805-06 


2,760 


323 




917 
820 


37,488 


1806-07 
1807-08 


2,918 
2.887 


329 




39,391 


345 




1,035 


39,329 


1808-09 


^»Z°§ 


348 




1,255 


37,303 


1809-10 


2,838 


lid 
3^6 




1,541 


39,245 


1810-II 


3i2i5 




1,712 


44,278 


1811-12 


3,179 


364 




2,219 


44.346 


1812-13 


3,098 


389 




2,480 


43.768 


1813-14 


3,055 


401 




2,240 


43,044 
43,618 


1814-15 


3,077 


380 




2,654 


1815-16 


3,329 


462 




2,559 
2,338 


47,205 


1816-17 


3,087 


639 




44,983 


1817-18 


3,395 


607 




2,922 


49,299 


1818-19 


3,554 


608 




3,191 
3,080 


51,599 


1819-20 




657- 




48,849 
52,183 
58,798 


1820-21 


3)681 


487 




2,943 


1821-22 


4,120 


620 




3,155 


1822-23 


4,381 


686 




3,292 


62,613 


1823-24 


4,706 


756 




3,194 


67,076 


1824-25 


4,772 


807 




3,803 


68,731 


1825-26 


5,514 


880 




5,490 


80,219 


1826-27 


t^ 


778 




4,169 


62,348 


1827-28 


965 




5,302 


80,526 


1828-29 


tx 


1,104 
1,078 




6,203 


94,321 


1829-30 




7.585 


90,916 


1830-31 


7,131 


1468 




7,972 


106,569 


1831-32 


6,775 


1,579 




7,029 


101,901 
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THE PAPEB TRADE 
SCOTLAND {continued) 





Paper. 


Pasteboard. 


Duty. 


Year 

ended 

March 31st 


ist Class. 


2nd Class. 




1,000 lbs. 


1,000 lbs. 


Cwts. 


£ 


'833-33 
1833-34 
1834-35 
1835-36 

1836-37 


7,203 
7,318 

8)637 
^6,051 


1,604 
1,770 

i',750 


2-384 
8,583 

8,615 . 


108,331 
111,560 
115,204 
132,202 
122,461 



1,000 lbs. 



1837-38 


13.781 


86,133 


1838-39 


16,106 


100,660 


1839-40 


17,197 


107.479 
108,675 


1840-41 


16,866 


1841-42 


16,821 


110,390 


1842-43 


17,066 


"1,993 


1843-45 


19,589 


128,554 


1844-45 


20,727 


136,024 


1845-46 


23,519 


154.344 


1846-47 


24,016 


157,603 


1847-48 


23,403 
24,801 
26,943 


153.580 


1848-49 


162,755 


1849-50 


176,815 


1850-51 


28,600 


187,688 


1851-52 


31.723 


208,182 


1852-53 


32,575 


213,773 


1853-54 


37,124 


243,627 


1854-55 


36,858 


241.879 


1855-56 


37,563 


246,508 
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IRELAND 



Year 


Paper. 


Pasteboard. 


Duty, 


ended 








March 31st. 


1,000 lbs. 


Cwts. 


£ 


1800-01 






10,634 
9,508 


1801-02 


1,110 




1802-03 


1,024 




10,910 


1803-04 


1,293 




9,100 
10,098 


1804-05 


1,239 




1805-06 


1,146 




13,794 


1806-07 


1,403 




14.7" 


1807-08 


1,565 




17,070 


1808-09 


1,224 




16,550 


1809-10 


'■iS 




17,248 


1810-II 




17,006 


1811-12 


1,641 




17,663 


1812-13 


1,640 




17,060 


1813-14 


1.725 




16,159 


1814-15 


1.352 




\m 


1815-16 


i,5»7 




1816-17 


1,849 




19,773 


1817-18 
1818-19 


1,687 




16,514 


1,576 




16,883 


1819-20 


1,71a 




18,922 


1820-21 


1,404 




16,017 




1st Class. 


3nd Class. 


196 




1821-22 


1,178 


391 


17,846 


1822-23 


1,163 
1,126 


448 


324 


17,816 


1823-24 


458 


193 


16,930 


1824-25 


1,397 


557 


5°3 


20,774 


1825-26 


2,649 


S 


38,565 


1826-27 
1827-28 


\^l 


384 


28,140 


705 


199 


25,690 


1828-29 


1,588 


<^5§ 


310 


24,283 


1829-30 


1,501 


578 


322 


22,741 


1830-31 


1,287 


567 


365 


20,037 
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IRELAND (continued) 






Paper. 


Pasteboard. 


Duty. 


Year 






ended 


1st Class. 


and Class 






March 3i8t. 












1,000 lbs. 


1,000 lbs. 


Cwts. 


£ 


1831-32 


1,302 


470 


273 


19,507 


1832-33 


1,709 


470 


496 


24,834 


1833-34 


1,889 


508 


368 


27,362 


1834-35 


1.874 


458 


26,677 


1835-36 


2,223 


431 


425 


30,944 


1836-37 


-^ 2,434 


468 


284 ^ 


28,013 






1,000 lbs. 






1837-38 




3,248 




20,301 


1838-39 




3,555 




22,218 


1839-40 




3,463 




21,641 
23,160 


1840-41 




3,591 




1841-42 




3,991 




26,194 


1842-43 




4,053 




26,601 


1843-44 




4,723 




30,995 


1844-45 




4,557 




29,907 
37,158 


1845-46 




5,662 




1846-47 




5,876 




38,560 


1847-48 




5,712 




37,482 


1848-49 




5,583 




36,641 
41,164 


1849-50 




6,273 




1850-51 




6,720 




44,097 


1851-52 




6,984 




45,830 


1852-53 




7,373 




48,385 


1853-54 




8,028 




52,686 


1854-55 




7,584 




49,769 
48,844 


1855-56 




7,443 





APPENDIX IV 



EXPORTS OF PAPER AND PAPER-MAKING MATE 

ooo's omitted. 





Materials. 


Paper. 




Ra^B and other Materials 
for making Paper. 


Wrlting« 
and£ 


yt Printing 
avelopes 


Hangings. 


Pasteboan 

Cardboarc 

Playin 


Year. 


Tons. 


£ 


Price 
per Ton. 


Tons. 




£ 


Price 
per Ton. 


Tons. 


£ 


Price 
per Ton. 


Tons. 


4 


i«30 


0*09 
























1831 


( °** 
























185a 


I. 


0-19 
























1833 


0*06 
























1834 


> 


016 
























1835 


-^u* 
























1836 1 / 0*1 






















;i'a 


























1839 
























1840 






2*2 


















1841 


^f 01 






/ »-4 


















X842 




o"i 






h 


2-0 


















1843 


i 


024 






^' 


1-9 


















1844 


i 


o'i9 






a-o 


















X845 


^ \ o-i 








i 3'0 


















1846 


? <ra6 






/ 2'0 


















1847 






ti 


2-6 


















1848 1 . oj8 








a-3 


















X849 i > 0-56 






< 


a-6 


















1850 


" V 099 






V 3-4 


















1851 


^ 0-55 
? 1-7 
-J a-o 






« < 37 


















1852 






S. 


3-2 


















1853 








59 


















1854 


^ \ 20 






■< 


70 


















1855 








5-0 


















1856 


/ 30 






6-6 














1857 




3-0 






& 70 


















1858 


. . 


i-o 






?• 7*3 


















1850 , ^ 


30 




£ 


i 8-9 






£ ^ 












i8f» 1 


2-0 28 


M 


5.0 




459 


91-8 


1 








1861 


1 '0 




10 


1^ ( 'O'o 


!• - 




f 366 


73*2 












186a 


S »o 


% 


IS 


U 


150 


I 


523 


ff 


87-2 












1863 


I 70 


> ' 


42 




140 


576 




720 












1864 


< 


46 


< 


230 


< 


572 


4: 


71-5 












1865 


V117 
- /'»S3 


V167 




I 464 


V66-3 













1866 


M3*° 


HQ-S 


flO'O 




f 657 













1867 


R 


15-0 


^ 


230 


ff 


15*3 


t 


lOO 


«:. 


587 












1868 




13-0 


210 


« H 


16-0 




9-0 


SSO 












1869 


5 


aoo 


4: 


287 


> 


14-0 


i 


lo-o 


i. 


601 


> 60-0 












1870 


"« V24-0 


^ V390 


< V160 


\ 2-0 




^ 531 


^ V590 






— -■ 






1871 


p 330 

Jo 3i"0 


0.^589 


00 n8o 


M /"*o 




r 669 


« f6o-8 








1872 


? 


.S78 


s 


To 


1 I5-0 


U 


876 


•s 


^i 












X873 


« 17-0 
^ ao-o 
< 24-0 




298 




*: ■< i6-o 


2?J 














1874 


i 


30a 


5 


ISO 


^rU-o 


». 


* 


in'^ 












1875 


\3^ 


V140 


V150 




^ 944 




[63-0 












1876 


00 /"3*° 


? 388 




£ U:S 




r 854 


«r6'"» 












1877 


•< 


320 


s 


902 


is 

4 


56-0 












1878 
1879 
x88o 


28-0 

400 

56-0 


Mix 


■^ • ii-o 
5 ii-o 
^ V120 


I! • '7-0 

^ V230 


916 
U.107 


148-0 












1881 


N /50"0 


^ /'^as 


» M*"® 


^/28-o 


« 


ri.a43 


♦ f«4 










1882 
1883 


W 


49-0 
5I-0 


!i 


5*7 


!f 


ii-o 
loro 




29-0 

300 


1 


1,30s 




^^'2 

1?:* 













'.RIALS FROM GREAT BRITAIN 



1. Millboard. 
1 and Cards, 
.g Cards. 




Bags. 




Unenumerated and 

Articles of Paper 

(exeept Bags). 


> 


Price 
per Ton 


Tons. 


£ 


Price 
per Ton. 


Tons. 


£ 


Price 
per Ton. 





















• 






• 

















































- - 




























































I 



APPENDIX V 
Number of Mills in the United Kingdom 





England and 
Wales. 


Scotland. 


Ireland. 


TOTAL. 


Yean. 


Number of If iUa. 


Number of Milli. 


Number of Mills. 


Number Of Mills. 


1838 


416 


49 


60 


525 


1839 


414 


50 


55 


51^ 


1840 


362 


48 


52 


462 


184I 


nf388 


(48 




[50 . 


t.f486 


1842 


?: 


375 


^ 


48 


a 


49 


t 


472 


1843 


*^. 


369 




45 


> 


50 




464 


1844 


^ 


363 


•< 


46 


k 


52 


^ 


461 


1845 


^i3S6 


u* 


Uo 


I448 


1846 




[359 


(46 


J^^ 


M (452 


18+7 


1 

^ 


360 


%■ 


48 


9 


45 


$ 


453 


1848 
1849 


351 
345 


< 


49 
50 


i' 


44 
41 


i 


1^ 


1850 


^ baS 


U8 


V39 


U15 


1851 


^327 


f5i 


.P7 


M 


[415 


1852 


k 


312 


\n 


48 


a' 


34 


% 


394 


1853 


308 


^ 


52 


>^ 


30 




390 


1854 


^ 


325 


< 


51 


k 


29 


^ 


405 


1855 


1328 


i52 


U9 


U09 


1856 


>« (314 




[52 


28 


to 


[394 


1857 


t 


294 




52 


28 


? 


1858 




307 




52 


27 




1859 


^ 


308 


< 


52 


25 


< 


385 


i860 


bob 


V54 


25 


b85 


1861 










1862 










1863 










1864 










1865 


316 


56 


20 


392 


1866 










1867 


275 


57 


21 


353 


1868 


272 


57 


21 


350 


1869 


276 


1? 


21 


353 


1870 


274 




335 



M7 
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Enoland and 
Walks. 


Scotland. 


Ireland. 


total. 


Yeaxv. 


Number of MUls. 


Number of MUls. 


Number of Mills. 




1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 


00 


f273 

280 

1 294 


3 

i' 


f6o 

I64 


20 

19 
18 

15 


>■ 

< 


[353 

IS 

343 
I373 


1876 

1877 
1878 

1879 
1880 




f3oo 
293 
293 

.280 




67 


15 

9 
10 

13 


I 
i 


[380 

Is 


1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 


> 

< 


f28l 

277 
277 
250 
.262 


«2- 


[^8 

60 
60 


14 

14 


> 

< 


[362 

359 
342 
319 
I322 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


1^ 

> 

< 


[255 
255 
245 
243 

1 243 


/62 

s 62 


13 
13 
13 




M 


[317 
317 
321 
320 

I321 


189I 
1892 

1893 
1894 

1895 


i 


236 
238 

235 
,226 


M 


f62 

62 
61 
59 
I59 


M 

45" 


\H 
13 
14 
II 

.10 


1 
i 


[313 
3" 
313 
305 

I295 


1896 

1898 
1899 
1900 


J? 

> 

< 


[223 
223 
221 
225 

,221 


< 


f6i 
61 
61 
60 
.61 




4' 


II 

9 
II 

9 

I 9 




[29s 
293 
291 
294 

I291 


1901 
1902 

1903 
1904 


221 
218 
213 
211 


61 
61 
61 
60 


8 
8 
8 
8 


290 
287 
282 
279 



Figures from Paper Mill Directories. 



APPENDIX VI 

Showing the Number of Machines in England and Wales, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and United Kingdom from 1800-1904. Also 



the 


Number of 


Vats in the United Kingdom 










England and 
Wales. 


Scotland. 


Ireland. 


Totals. 


Years. 


No. of 
Machines. 


No. of 
Machines. 


No. of 
Machines. 


No. of 
Machines. 


No. of 
Vats. 


1800 












1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 


i 






I 


762 
760 


1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
X8l0 


> 
< 


,10 

14 
16 

^7 






M 


,10 
13 
14 
16 

^17 




r750 
750 
740 
740 
730 


1811 
1812 

1813 
1814 
1815 


5? 


f^7 
20 

20 

27 
^29 








r^7 
20 

20 

27 

^9 


1 


,720 
710 
700 
670 
^660 


1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 


M 

CO 


f3o 
30 
31 

31 

^32 








CO 


f30 

30 

31 

31 
I32 


M 

> 

< 


^650 
630 
610 
600 

^590 


1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 




f35 
37 
42' 
45 
^50 


M 


.1 

I 
I 

2 

^2 




5 

^ ■ 


f3^ 
38 

43 

47 

^52 




rSSo 
570 
560 

550 
^540 


1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 


M 


f55 
57 
62 

^67 


/3 
^ 3 

> u 

< 5 
^5 




> 

< 


60 
66 
69 

^72 




,530 
520 
510 

500 
^480 


1831 
1832 

1833 
1834 
1835 




68 
70 
73 


NO 

> 

< 


r6 
6 
6 
7 

7 




> 

< 


1^ 

^89 





^470 
460 

450 
440 

^430 



ai9 
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England and 
Wales. 


Scotland. 


Ireland. 


Totals. 


Years. 


No.<rf 
Machines. 


No. of 
Machines. 


No. of 
Machines. 


No. of 
Machines. 


No. of 
Vats. 


1836 

1838 

1839 
1840 


8 

M 


f 90 

97 

109 

120 

^182 


oc 


.8 

9 

^9 




M 


r 97 

105 

117 

129 

^191 


1, 


f420 

410 
400 


1841 
1842 

1843 
1844 

1845 


1 


ri99 
200 
210 

215 
^225 





r 9 
10 

10 
10 
II 






M 


208 
210 
220 

^236 


I 
^ 


f372 
360 

360 
320 
^300 


1846 

1848 
1849 
1850 




(^30 

235 
240 

24s 
250 


> 

< 


II 

17 


2 




248 

263 

^267 


1^ 


,280 
260 
250 

230 
^200 


185 1 
1852 
1853 
1854 
185s 


^ 

^ 


270 

^275 


M 


rl8 

19 
20 
22 


3 


> 
•< 


f273 

292 
^300 


M 


(IS 

170 
^160 


1856 
1858 


8s 

> 

< 


,280 
28s 
290 

29s 
^300 




,28 
30 

35 
38 

HO 






f3o8 

315 

32s 

333 

^340 


M 


,160 

140 
^130 


1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 


en 


,306 
310 

315 
320 

^325 


to 

^ ■ 


r42 

'8 




1. 355 
? 363 

< 375 
V390 


in 


fi3o 
120 
no 
no 

4o9 


1866 

1869 
1870 


CO 

>■ 
< 


.328 

330 
333 
340 
^344 


< 


15 

68 
69 




1 


/393 

397 

401 

408 

H13 




,109 

108 
^108 
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England and 
Wales. 


Scotland. 


Ireland. 


Totals. 




No. of 


No. of 


No of 


No. of 


No. of 


Years. 


Machines. 


Machines. 


Machines. 


Machines. 


Vats. 


1871 


00 ^350 


/70 




,420 


,108 


1872 


00 
in 


354 


f2 


72 




a 426 


"8 


108 


1873 


CO 


358 




•73 




T-431 




108 


1874 


> 
< 


360 


^ 


74 




^ 434 


^ 


108 


1875 


^66 


^75 




W 


4o8 


1876 


- /370 


/76 




xr.f'^^ 


,108 


1877 


M 

00 


378 


f: 


77 




^ 


45.5 


^ 


108 


1878 


CO 


381 


r** 


78 


II 


"^ 


470 




107 


'^79 


^ 


392 


> 

< 


74 


12 


^ 


478 


^ 


106 


1880 


^83 


^81 


12 


H76 


>i 


1881 


_/432 


,86 


V14 


.« /532 


,106 


1882 
1883 




427 
427 


* 


88 
•89 




12 
12 


»0 


527 
528 


M 


106 
106 


'S^ 


> 


423 




90 


< 


13 


^ 


526 


^ 


105 


1885 


H09 


^93 


^3 


^515 


los 


1886 


.«^4i7 


,101 


iH 


^ /S32 


.r,r'°5 


1887 
1888 


10 

M 


417 
424 


M 


io8 


M 


14 
IS 


xn 


535 
547 


2 '°S 
"105 


1889 


^ 


416 


> 
< 


112 


IS 


^ 


543 


< 105 


1890 


^401 


4ll 


^15 


^527 


4o5 


1891 


,^/4o8 


,108 


r'3 


^529 


*/^°4 


1892 


I: 


407 


S^ 


109 


2 " 


1, 


527 


3^ 


104 


1893 


"^ , 


416 


M 


no 


^•13 


u* 


539 




104 


1894 


> 

< 


408 


^ 


los 


^ " 


^ 


524 


> 

< 


104 


189s 


^397 


4o3 


UI 


^5" 


U04 


1896 


/403 


,108 


/II 


^522 


*^^°4 


1897 


M 
M 


406 


8^ 


108 


M 


10 


^ 


524 


? 


104 


1898 




409 




109 


, ■ 


11 




529 




104 


1899 


^ 


417 


^ 


109 


< 


11 


^ 


537 


^ 


104 


1900 


^418 


^IIO 


^11 


^539 


104 


I9OI 


418 


109 


10 


537 


102 


1902 


417 


109 


10 


536 




1903 


417 


no 


II 


538 




1904 


414 


109 


9 


532 




1905 













Compiled from various trade journals. Also information supplied by Mr. Bryan Donkin 
and other papermaking engineers and machinists. 



APPENDIX VII 

Showing the Amounts of Duty charged on Various 
Articles of Paper Manufacture 

First Report Commissioners Inland Revenue^ 1857 

ENGLAND 
Rates of Duty (Excise) 

Years 1801 and 1802 



Writing, Drawing, &c 


... 


Sd. per lb. 


Coloured and Whited Brown 


••• 


2d. „ 


Brown 


••• 


Id. „ 


Unenumerated 


••• 


5<i- .. 


Pasteboard 


£^ 


IS. per cwt. 


Glazed 


• • • 


68. „ 


Years 1803-18x5 






ist Class 


• •• 


3d. per lb. 


2nd „ 


... 


lid. „ 


Glazed 


£i 


IS. per cwt. 



Years 1816-1820 

(In addition to above rates.) 
Pasteboard I '"^*^*^°;^^t Class paper... ;^i 8s.) ^^^ 
I „ Of 2nd „ „ ... 14s. ) ^ 



fisa 
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ENGLAND {continued) 

Years 1821-1836 



ist Class 
2nd „ 

Glazed 



£^ 
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, 3d. per lb. 
. lid. „ 

^' [ per cwt. 

IS. ) 

8s. 
, 14s. 



Pasteboard | "'^^^ ^^ '"* ^^^' P^P^' 
( „ of 2nd „ „ 

Years 1837-1839 
i^. per lb. on all kinds of paper. 

Years 1840-1855 
ijd. per lb. on all kinds of paper + 5 per cent, addition. 





SCOTLAND 






Rates of Duty (Excise) 






Years 1801 and 1802 




Writing, Drawing, Printing 


5d. per lb. 


Colonial and Whited Brown 


2d. „ 


Brown... 


.. 


Id. „ 


Unenumerated 


... ... 


Sd. „ 


Pasteboard . 


£1 


IS. per cwt 


Glazed... 


Years 1803-1815 


.. 6s. „ 


1st Class 


... ... 


3d. per lb. 


2nd „ 


.. 


i4d. „ 


Glazed... 


£^ 

Years 1816-1820 
(In addition to above rates.) 


IS. per cwt 


Pasteboard of ist Class paper ^i 


8s. per cwt, 


V » 


2nd „ „ 


14s. „ 
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SCOTLAND (continued) 

Years 1821-1836 
1st Class 3d. per lb. 

211C1 II ... ••• ••« ••• •■• i^ci. II 

Glazed | ■«' ^" | per cwt 

( £1 IS. ( ^ 

Pasteboard of ist Class paper ... ;^i 8s. per cwt. 

„ of 2nd ff „ 14s. II 

Years 1837-1839 
i^d. per lb. on all kinds of papers. 

Years 1840-1855 
I id. per lb. and 5 per cent, additional 



IRELAND 
Rates of Duty 
Years 1 800-1 804 

ist Class 2^. per lb. j or charge per engine... I 

2nd,, Id. „ ( per month .. J ;&20 i6s. 8d. 

3rd „ id. „ ditto ... £8 6s. 8d. 

Glazed 5s. per cwt. 

Pasteboard los. „ 

Years 1805 and 1806 

ist Class, 3d. per lb. 1 or charge per engine ) 

2nd „ 2d. „ \ per month f £^ 9S. 8d. 

3r^ yy ^^' M ditto ^16 13s. 4d. 

Glazed 5s. per cwt. 

Pasteboard ^i ^^ 



1st Class 

2nd „ 

Glazed ... 
Pasteboard 



APPENDIX VII 

IRELAND {continued) 

Years 1807-1815 

3d.perlb.i^^P^^^"gi^^ 
-^ * I „ vat ... 

idperlb.i^^P^^^^g^"^ 
( „ vat ... 
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;f 16 13s. 4d. 
;^i2 los. od. 

£8 6s. 8cl. 

£8 6s. 8d. 

Ss. per cwt. 



Same rates 



Same rates 



of duty I 



Years 1815-1817 

or charge per engine los. per cubic foot 
of its contents. 



Years 1818-1824 

. I or charge per engine 12s. 6d. per cubit 

of duty j j^^^ ^j j^ contents. 



Years 1825-1836 



ist Class 

2nd ,, 

Glazed 

Millboard 

Pasteboard, ist Class 
n 2nd ,, 



Years 1 837-1 839 
i^. per lb. on all kinds of paper. 



3d. per lb. 

lid. „ 
£1 IS. per cwt. 
£1 8s. „ 
£1 8s. „ 

14s. „ 



Years 1841-1855 
i^d. per lb. on all kinds of paper and 5 per cent additional. 



APPENDIX VIII 



Showing the Amount of Duty collected on Paper 
manufactured in england, scotland and ireland, 

180O-1859 





England and 
Wales. 


Scotland. 


Ireland. 


Total. 


Years. 


Duty in £, 


Duty in £. 


Duty in £. 


Gross Duty in £. 


1800 


165,999 


19,008 


10,634 


195,641 


1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 


t 

CO 


^227,417 
268,031 

349.638 
315,802 
1361,644 


% 

CO" 


r 24,573 
29,932 

36,077 

33,378 

^ 37,488 


<2- 



M ' 


f 9,508 

10,910 

9,109 

10,098 

'•13,794 


< ^ 412,926 


1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 


00 H 

CO 

> 

< 


359,753 
368,267 

394,976 

384,935 
^411,893 


> 

< 


f 39,391 
39,329 
37,303 
39,245 

L 44,278 


0^ 

M 

m 

NO 

5 


fi4,7" 
17,070 

16,570 

17,248 

Li7,oo6 


CO 

$■ 

4 


r 413,855 
424,666 
448,829 
441418 

^ 473,177 


1811 
1812 
X813 
1814 
1815 


M 
M 

r^ 

00" 

> 

< 


415,406 

430,497 
415,428 

426,513 

U55,7JO 


* 

> 

< 


r 44,346 
43,768 

43)618 
>^ 47,205 


M 

> 

< 


^17,663 
17,060 
16,159 
14,799 

1.16,852 


CO 

> 

< 


( 477414 
491,325 
474,631 
484,930 

^ 519,767 


1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 




r407,944 
450,727 
489,287 

457,595 
^491,120 


M 

00 


r 44,983 
49,299 
51,599 
50,8^0 

"^ 52,183 


M ' 

i 


fi9,773 

16,883 

18,922 

li6,oi7 


•8". 


r 472,700 
516,540 
557,769 
525,366 

^ 559,325 


1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 


M 
M 

> 

< 


f503,223 
535,024 
555,334 
593,641 

I6i8,757 


> 

< 


/ 58,798 

62,613 

67,076 
68,731 

^ 80,219 


> 

< 


^17,846 
17,816 
16,930 


R/ 579,867 
S- 615,453 

< ^ 737,544 


1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 


SB 

t 


f5oi,565 
603,520 

600,679 
.619,824 


I 
s- 

^ 


f 62,348 
80,526 

94,321 

90,916 

1106,569 


00 

M 


('28,140 
25,690 
24,283 
22,741 

L2o,o37 




f 592,053 
709,736 
766,955 
714,336 

>- 747,114 
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England and 
Wales. 


Scotland. 


Ireland. 




Total. 


Years. 


Duty. 


Duty. 


Duty. 


Gross Duty. 


1831 
1832 

1833 
1834 
1835 


fj 

> 

< 


f6o7452 
629,938 

665,591 
691,941 

^705,293 


% /ioi,90i 
^ 108,331 

si "1,560 

115,204 

^ ^132,202 


10 


ri9,507 
24,834 
27,362 
26,677 

'■30,944 


1 

> 
< 


/ 728,862 
763,104 

804,513 

833,822 

^ 868,000 


1836 

1838 

1839 
1840 



M 

> 

< 


^640,304 
449-5«8 
461,286 
481,170 

^94,828 


M 


^122,461 

100,660 

107,479 

1 108,675 


CO. 

> 

< 


(•28,013 
20,301 
22,218 
21,641 

(.23,160 


> 

< 


f 795483 
556,000 
584,000 
610,000 

. 627,000 


1841 
1842 

1843 
1844 

1845 


s 

ad 

> 
< 


,500,671 
495,956 
519,339 
552,631 

1623,869 


M 

00 

M 

> 

< 

M 


,110,390 

"1,993 
128,554 
136,024 

^154,344 


M 
M 


(•26,194 
26,601 

30,995 
29,907 

^37,158 





r 637,254 
635,000 
679,000 
719,000 

L 815,000 


1846 

1848 
1849 
1850 


OC 

NO 

> 

< 


(^40,179 
609,336 
6cx),o49 
649,141 

1693,741 


ri57,6o3 
153.580 
162,755 

.I87I688 


5 

CO 

> 

< 


r38,56o 

36,641 

41,164 

1.44,097 


0; , 836,000 
<> 800,000 
^. 799,000 
^ 859,575 
< ^ 915,121 


1851 
1852 

1853 
1854 
1855 




^736,292 

751,546 

869,404 

830,059 

(-845,938 


1 


(•208,182 

213,773 

243,627 

241,879 

1246,508 


M 


r45,83o 

49,769 
146,844 


i 

M 

> 

< 


( 993,592 
1,000,630 
1,148,116 
1,167,407 

11,094,000 


1856 

1858 

1859 
i860 










1,232,000 
1,258,000 
1,266,000 
1,429,000 



Figures from Reports of Commissioners of Inland Revenue. 



APPENDIX IX 



Showing the Productions of Hand-made and Machine- 
made Paper in the United Kingdom from 1800-1904 



Years. 


Hand Made. 


Machine Made. 


Total. 




Tons. 




Tons. 


Tons. 


1800 


"i347 




— 


".347 


1801 
1802 


00 


16,150 


1803 


i? 16,150 




— 


i?i 


1804 


> 14.950 




10 


> 


14.960 


1805 


■«i! ^16,502 


r^ 


557 
( 1.524 


< ^ 17.059 


1806 


^ / '5.451 


tf 16,975 


1807 


*> '4.605 


CO 


2.741 


6 


17.346 


1808 


2" 14.813 


C^i 


3.371 




18,184 


1809 


> 14,435 


> 


4.210 


> 


18,645 


i8to 


< 


^14.278 


< 


^ 4.793 


< ^ 19,071 


1811 


r 14,723 


00 


f 4.942 


S"/ 19,655 


1812 


<l 


15,062 




5.057 


\ 


20,119 
19.518 


1813 


M ■ 


14,612 


in- 


4,906 


81 


1814 


> 


H»i23 


> 


5.670 


> 


19,793 


1815 


< ^14,925 


< 
Q 


^ 6,318 

r 5.981 


< ^ 21,243 


1816 


>! 14,024 


S { 20,005 


'^'Z 




13,891 




5,968 


M 


19,859 


1818 


M ■ 


25,229 


r^ 


7.273 


M 


22,502 


1819 


> 


13,412 
^12,675 


> 


8,608 


> 


22,020 


1820 


< 


< 


^ 8,873 


< ^ 21,548 


182 1 


r 12,757 





r '0,763 
11,891 


g-/ 23,520 


1822 


©V 


12,876 


^ 


« 


24.767 


1823 


M • 


12,720 


M ■ 


12,620 


^- 


25.340 


1824 


> 


12,750 


> 


I 'nn 


> 


27,209 


1825 




<: 


<: ^ 30,188 


1826 


^ 


1 13.764 


Sii ^4.087 


1827 


n 


12,295 


^ 


16,672 


t^ 


28,967 


1828 


M 
M ■ 


12,682 


L"h 


18,586 


<S- 


31,268 


1829 


> 


11,573 


> 


17,412 


> 


28,985 


1830 


< ^ 9.377 


< 


^ 21,313 


< 30,690 


1831 


if ^'^-- 


00 


, 20,226 


^/ ^'90o 


1832 




10,388 


N^ 


20,775 


•^ 31.163 


1833 


J 

M ■ 


10,429 




22,448 


S> 32,877 


1834 


> 


10,497 


> 


23,493 


> 33.990 


183s 


< 


4l,2l5 


< 


^ 24,476 


< 


' 35,691 
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Years. 


Hand Made. 


Machine Made. 


Totol. 


1836 


« ,11,026 




, 25,444 


s> 1 36,470 


1837 


to 


10,151 


NO 


29,559 




39,710 


1838 





io,s88 


v§- 


31,138 


%■ 


41,726 


1839 


> 


10,140 


> 


33,460 


> 


43,600 


1840 


** ^ 9.937 


< 


^ 33,463 


< ^ 43,400 


1841 


2 ( 9,690 


10 


, 33,660 


^/ 43,350 


1842 


M 


9,314 


^ 


33,856 


52 


43,170 


1843 


Ov. 


9,040 
8,695 


c<^- 


37,160 


!? 


46,200 


1844 


> 


> 


40,305 


> 


49,000 


1845 


< ^ 8,875 


-< 


^ 46,595 


< ^ 55470 


1846 


tf 7'99^_ 


>fr 


49,009 


cjg- ( S7,ooo 


1847 


v8 


7,378 


Ov 


47,122 


in 


54,500 


1848 


vO • 


6,800 


h^H 


47,690 




Wi 


1849 


> 


5,52s 


> 


53463 


> 


1850 


** ^ 5,426 


< 


^ 57,535 


<tj ^ 62,961 


185 1 


« , 5,041 


v?r 


f 62,327 


g) 67,368 


1 152 




4,790 


M 


64,170 


M 


68,960 


1853 


rF, 


4,956 


>8N 


74,344 




79,300 


1854 


> 


4,742 


> 


74,658 


> 


79,400 


185s 


< ^ 4,164 
00 , 4,230 


< 


^ 70,336 


<J \ 74,500 


1856 


g- 


f 79,570 


N 83,800 


1857 
1858 




3,682 


vg 


81,918 


i^ 


85,600 


fOn 


3,765 


S^ 


82,235 


§v- 


86,000 


'!§9 


> 


3,907 


> 


93,343 


> 


97,250 


i860 


** ^ 3,839 


<tj 


95,971 


< ^ 99,810 


I86I 


1 3,615 


^ 


, 96,385 


100,000 


1862 


fi. 


3,933 


VO^ 


104,867 


c^ 


108,800 


103 


^1 


4,103 


3"- 


114,897 


0- 


119,000 


> 


3,619 




103,381 




107,000 


1865 


^ ^ 3,310 


< 


^103,700 


< ^107,000 


1866 


SO , 3,69s 


? 


,119,305 


8 .123,000 


'^l 


10 
CO 


3,219 


0, 

10 


105,781 




109,000 


1868 


CO. 


3,603 


w . 


119,397 


NM . 


123,000 


1869 
1870 


^" 


3,415 
^ 2,850 


•a! 


113,585 
^117,150 


> 

< 


117,000 
^120,000 
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Years. 


Hand Made. 


Machine Made. 


Total. 


1871 


2 / 4,660 


2;, 155,400 


§. ,160,000 
"5; 135.250 


1872 





3.728 




131,522 


1873 


CO- 


3,243 


3- 


129,357 


2" 131.600 


1874 


> 


3,213 


•J 


140,137 


^ 143.350 


1875 


< ^ 3,268 


< ^155,732 


<; ^159,000 


1876 


« / 3,002 


1 (^53,148 


^/ 156,250 


\n 


t^ 

(^ 


3.005 


0" 


'71,935 


^■^ 


175,000 


r^ 


3,226 


w ■ 


196,774 




200,000 


IS? 


> 
< 


3,571 
' 3,552 


i 


246,429 
^286,048 


^ 


250,000 
^289,600 


1881 


c / 3,850 


^ /304,»5o 


=^,308,000 


1882 


CO 
CO 


3,324 


cS 


314,866 


« 


318,190 


'^^3 


CO. 


2,617 


?!■ 


329,883 


I- 


332,500 


1884 


> 


3,215 


\^i 


346.785 




350,000 


1885 


^ ^ 3,658 


^ ^58,842 


^ ^362,500 


1886 


jA( 3499 


^/378,3oi 


^n8i,8oo 


1887 


&' 


3.399 


'^ 399,901 

^ ^;7i8 


>o 


403,300 


1888 


tn- 


4,282 


^^ 


489,000 


1889 


> 


4,016 


? 456,984 
.5 ^68,778 

2^/470,857 


461,000 


1890 


< ' 3,822 


^ '472,600 


1891 


vg / 3.443 
« 4,022 


S /474.300 


1892 


CO 


479,358 
480,480 
525,832 


:- 


483,380 


1893 
1894 


'^ 3,770 
> 4,168 

^ ^ 3.930 






484,250 
530,000 


1895 


< '530,070 


< \S34.ooo 


1896 


f. / 3.800 


<^ ,544,800 


2 /548.600 


1897 




4,129 




592,871 




I- 


597,000 


1898 


fi 


3.903 


1 


595.397 


599.300 
608,000 


1899 


> 


3,894 




604,106 


1900 


<: ^ 3.886 


< ^647,764 
691,625 


< ^651,650 


1901 


3'^75 


695.500 


1902 


3,880 


746,120 
769,652 


750,000 


1903 


3.898 


773.550 



Estimated from Appendix V. and VI. — Number of Vats, Machines and 
Mills. Appendix I.— Imports and Rags collected in this country. 
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APPENDIX XI 
TRADE WITH INDIA IN P^ 





IMPORTS 




Year. 


Paper-making klateriate. 


Books Printed. 




^pei 








Price per 








Pric< 




£ 


Tons. 


Ton: 


£ 




Tons. 


£ 


1854 








32,736 




106-6 


30 


1855 








37,677 




io8*4 


34 


1856 








10 


f 39,251 




f 1 1075 


»^ 


f3S 


I«57 








^? 


30,971 


!■ 


8625 


1. 


30 


1858 








ft^ 


28,889 


83-25 


34. 


1859 
i860 








> 


39,907 


> 


1 1375 


i 


35* 


_ — 








< \ 49,157 


< 

CO 


I 15465 


^ bi 


1861 








R. f 40,647 


^ 114-6 


•^ 


35^ 


1862 








«-• 


42,973 


1, 


115-4 


Po 


37: 


1863 








•9- 


43,625 


125-5 


cJ?. 


34: 


1864 








> 


52,774 


> 


168 


5 


31- 


1865 


Not 


given. 




< \ 45,843 


<: 


, 12615 


< 


I36: 


1866 








^ ( 44,040 


CO ( 


' 149-1 





r29^ 


1867 








30 


43,639 


io ' 


138 


•0 


31^ 


1868 








to. 

^1 


58,698 




1675 


fO- 


35c 


1869 








> 


44,146 


> 1 


140- 1 


> 


31: 


1870 








< 


I 38,892 


•< \ 


I 131-7 


< w. 


1871 








g^ / 44,916 


C? 


138-1 


10 [325 


1872 








qv 44,248 


P 

1 


163-3 


N 29c 


1873 








3- 64,567 


215-6 


1874 








>• 78,500 


> 


2658 


> 295 


1875 








< \ 72,415 


< 


25725 


< I28I 


1876 








^. 


f 79,778 


^ 


f 280-3 


^(284 


1877 








S 


74,210 


1. 


2836 


26 


1878 






£ 


^1 


79,061 


2817 


&■ 28< 


1879 


6,590 


752 


876 


> 


82,985 


> 


3098 


> 26: 


1880 


13,815 


1,504 


81 


•< \ 83,617 


< 


I 325-1 


^125; 


1881 


ft ("'719 


8 ( ^'3^ 


to 


[8-9 


s 


f 98,748 


^ 


( 392-25 


CO 


f25l 


1882 


3 


65,323 


S 


6,946 




94 


5 


104,650 


to 


393-1 


^ 


26^ 


1883 




85,431 


Ti-. 


10,780 


00 . 


79 


?H 


114,212 




4674 
477-6 


«. 


24^ 


1884 


> 


7,735 


>, 


1,046 


•i 


7*43 


^• 


107,235 


> 


^ 


224 


1885 


< 


I 6,579 


< [ 920 


^ \TH 


< 1 1 16, 167 


< 


V 447 


^ V25^ 


1886 


^ ( 6,141 
^ 56,882 


S^( ^^ 


« fr'ft 


» 


r 1 15,985 


10 


( 5665 


(204 


1887 


^ 8,431 


f <^-7S 


? 


115,159 


^. 


521-4 


^ 


22c 


l88« 


ffj 38,805 


^' 5,348 


11^ 
17*33 


8h 


127,626 


629-1 


« -i 


20i 


1889 


>• 8,372 


> 1,340 


. 


130,132 


> 


616-7 


^ 


211 


1890 


< I 8,769 


*^ I 1,196 


< 1 143,186 


<: 


I 703 


< U01 


1891 


0; / 2,795 
R 5,810 


^n( 468 


c^f5-97 


?^ (135,279 


ao 


( 710-6 


t^ 


fi9C 


1892 


o^ 979 


s: 5-9 


J 140,476 


t- 


717-6 


s 


19» 


1893 


;5 i 44,264 


« 6,009 


^"7-3 


g> 1123,229 


641-3 




192 


1894 


> 40,714 


> 5,144 


^ 7-9 


^. 12^,882 
< 1126,999 


> 


6863 


> 


181 


1895 


< 


U5,"2 


< 


I 1,976 




17-6 


<; 


693 


•< 


181 



.PER 



EXPORTS 




Paper of all SorU. 


-Ton 1 


Price per 




;& 


Tom 


Too. 


7 








7'5 








4-5 


Given as sta 


tionery, &c. 


all together. 


o 
7 






£ 


0-8 


"7,695 


1336-8 


95-5 


14 


92.244 


9835 


<>3« 


V7 


5 ( 85,357 


0^ 

it 


9042 


00 ('W4 


2*3 


6^ 


' 100,337 


1,460 


^. 1 f«7 


r-6 


S- 


92,803 


•^ 1 


',333*2 


"ri <*)■(> 


f 


> 


98,015 


> 


1.434 




V5 


< 


^ 88,209 


< U, 293*3 


i 


ft 


f 8r,,438 


n'M.302-5 
5 ''*^907 


c («>-4 


V2 


« 


1 13.631 


f- 57' 


>-4 


S*- 


104,140 


^- 11477-8 
^ 2,0573 
< U,633 


'^ i70-5 


5> 


"t 


129,276 


> 62H 
-< 162-9 


53 


< U02,7c/> 


;2 


Q 


[101,152 


bl 


1,720-6 


^(S«-« 




2- 


124,297 


8 


1,961-5 


J 6V4 


>'5 


145,377 


cT ■ 


2,321 


"°,6vo 


r3 


^ 


145,216 


^ 


2,3442 


> 620 


•5 


< 


1 128,956 


< 


2,157*2 


^ 


150-8 
02-7 


^•6 


g* 


(iio,f)69 5 


i,755'6 


30 


1-6 


1- 


145,083 ^ 


2,6088 


^ 155-6 


>-6 


133,396 




24243 


'?-|550 
^ 1463 


r8 


;^ 


129,526 


^ 


2,6268 


r2 


< V253,g6i 


4 l5.47«-5 


t7 


^(222,826 
1 176,167 
^-^192,360 


r^ 


f 4,861-5 


.o(45» 


)-2 




4,062 


h. ! 43'4 


r3 


4,760-5 


"T "1 40-4 


rs 


>• 194,051 


:; 


4,928 


< -^4 

^ 138-6 


)-9 


-< 1162,825 


< U,2i6-4 


r7 


8.(154,488 
!5: 175,559 
^ i 167,995 


5 


f 4,061-3 


^ (38 


)-8 


? 


4,843-5 


.^ 


362 


1-8 




4,943*5 


r»~, _ 


34*0 




. 162,027 




4,7666 


i 


340 


i-6 


< 1179,083 


4 15.108-5 


^ 1350 


•4 


R/ 190,012 


?l (5,6274 


^ (33*7 
J-. 350 


7 


.?. 


5,128-8 


1 


ih -j 180,024 

^ (128,029 




5493*7 


?-^32-7 


9 


>^ 


3,906-5 


^ 32-7 


1 


<; 


1103,384 


5 


1 3,139-5 


''e 


I32-9 
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Aberdeenshire Mills, 222 
Acts of Parliament affecting Paper 
Trade- 
Act for Extension of Factory 
Acts 1867, 162 
Women, Effect on Employ- 
ment of, 164 
1878 and 1891, 163 
1901 — Provisions as to Overtime 
and Night- work, 163 
Advertisements, Tax on, 109 
Reductions (1815 and 1833) ^^^ 
Repeal (1853), no 
Africa, South, Exports to, 140 ; 

Diagram, 141 
Algeria— Esparto Exports, Dia- 
gram, 35 
Alum — 
Fixing Colour, Use in, 80 
Price, 81 

Sizing, Use in, 81 
Necessary Ingredient, 89 
Rosin Sizing, 83 
Sulphate of Alumina super- 
seding Crystal Alum, 81 
Allnutt & Sons, 180 
Allnutt, Henry, 179 
Almond & Co., 206 
Amalgamated Society of Paper- 
makers (1894) Member- 
ship, &c., 160 
America, see Ufiited States of 

America 
American Sulphite Co., 23 
Angel, Mrs., 188 
Annandale & Sons, 215 
Apprenticeship System, 159, 168 
Hand-made Paper Industry, 

Effect in, 169 
Machine Mills, Absence of any 
definite system, 170 



Apprenticeship System {continued^ 
Original Society of Papermakers, 
Rule as to Apprentices, 
152 
Primitive System,Original Society 
of Papermakers formed to 
stop, 151 
Apsley Mill, 196 
Arbuthnot and McCrombie, 224 
Amot, Dr. — 
Beating Engine, Importance of, 

43 
Sorting of Rags, Importance of, 

10 note 5 
Stampers, Output with, 56 
Steam Boilers, Work of, 12 
Art Papers — Materials used, Special 

Process, &c., 52, 85 
Ash Paper Works, 207 
Ashdown, Mr. Charles, 183 
Ashdown, Mr. C. E., 194 
Auchmuty Mill, 220 
Australia, Exports to, 137 ; Dia- 
gram, 138 
Austria, Paper Trade in, 236 
Avon Mills, 218 

Ballyclare Mill, 211 
Balston, W. & R., 178, 181 
Bankers, 178 
Barratt — Improvements in Paper 

Machine, 65 
Barratt of St. Mary Cray, 187 
Barrow Mills, 207 
Basted Paper Mills, 182 
Batchelor & Sons, 181 
Batchworth Mill, 197 
Bates of Wycombe Marsh Mill, 

191 
Bates, Mr. J.— Evidence before 

Committee of 1802, 113 
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Beating Engines — 
Date of Invention, 54 
Economies in Working efifected 

during last 30 years, 59 
Hollander, see that tiUe 
Instmment described in Penny 

MagoMine of September 30^ 

1833, 56 
Stampers, 55, 56 
Output with Stampers, 56 
Behrend, Validity of Mitscherlich 

Patents disputed by, 33 
Belgium — 
Exports to, 133, 139— Diagram, 

Imports from, 133 

Rags obtained from, 31 
Bibby & Barrow, 303 
Blackwell, A., 196 
Bleaching — 

Chlorine, Use of, 77 

Esparto— Economy effected by 
continuous process, 16 

Essential and not harmful, 89 

Mill of 100 years ago. Process 
in, 7 
Blotting Paper— 

Buckmghamshire Trade, 194 

Materiaus used, 52, 81 
Boiling Process — ^Chemicals used, 

77,78 
Bones— Fall in price, 30 
Bonnington Mill, 217 
" Borde " Esparto, 34 note 2 
Bradshaw's, J., Old Directory (c. 
1857)— Distribution of 
Paper Industry shown by, 
99, 100-103 
Brian, Mrs., 194 
Bridge Hall Mills, 203 
Brindle ft Mather, 203 
Brookes, W., 176 
Brown ft Chalmers, 224 
Brown, James & Co., 214 
Brown Paper — 
Duty imposed in 1 801— Trade 

killed. III 
Materials used, &c., 52 
Bruce, Mr., 114, 216 
Buckinghamshire Millboard Co., 

189 
Buckinghamshire Paper Industry, 
188-195 
Blotting Paper, 194 
Map, 189 
Progress since 1875, 104 



Buckinghamshire Paper Industry 
(continued) — 

Vat Mills in and around Wy- 
combe, Disappearance, 96 

Wages, Increase in, 166 
Buckland Paper Mills, Dover, 183 
Bullionfield Mill, 221 
Burnley Paper Mill, 203 
Busbridge ft Co., 182 
Buyers of Paper, Classes of, 126 

Caldwell ft Co., 221 
Cambridge, Duke of— Purchase of 

Horton Kirby Mill, 186 
Canada- 
British Exports to, 140— Diagram, 

143 
Wood for Papermaking — 
Eamorts of Pulp, 17 
British Papermakers, Diffi- 
culties with. Excess of 
Moisture Question, ftc, 40 
Increase, 238 
Prices, 19 note i 
Number of Mills, Turnover, 238 
Potentialities, Supply of Wood, 
ftc, 17, 40i 41. 238 
Canterbury, Dean and Chapter of, 
Owners of Chartham Mills, 
184 
Capital invested in Paper Trade — 
Capitalisation of each Machine, 
Figure taken to represent 
(;C30,ooo), 106 and note 1 
Estimates for 1 875-1900, Table, 

107 
Excise, Capital given by, 116 
Factors affecting, 105 
Increase in last 30 years. Com- 
parison with mcrease in 
output, 108 
Profitableness, Increase in, 108 
Cardboard Boxes, Starch as sizing 

Casern, 85 

Caustic Soda, Use in Boiling Rags, 

Cost, ftc, 77, 78 
Chadwick ft Sons, 188, 206 
Chafford Mills, 185 
Chartham Mills, 183, 184 
Chater, Mr. £.— Evidence beiore 

Committee of 1802, 113 
Chemicals — 
Esparto papers. Larger use in, 

16,92. 
see also names of Chemicals. 
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China, Exports to, 139— Diagram, 

140 
China Clay — 
Amount produced and sources of 

supply, 75— Diagram, 76 
Date of Discovery, 72 
Deteriorating effect on Quality, 

75 
Esparto, Introduction of, Effect 
on Consumption of Clay, 

74 
Home and Foreign Markets, Pro- 
portion of Output taken 
by, 74 
Methods of obtaining Clay, 72, 73 
Output of Paper, Ef^ct on, 75 
Price, 75 

Chirnside Bridge Paper Mill, 217 

Chlorine, Use in Bleaching, 77 

Classification of Goods for Railway 
Carriage, 129 

Classes of Paper, refer to title 
Qualities and Kinds of 
Paper 

Collins, John, Ltd., 220 

Collins, Mr., 199 

Collins, Mr. E., 219 

Colouring — Methods and Materials, 
78-80 

Communication, Means of — Im- 
provements confining Pro- 
duction to fewer Localities, 

5 
Consumption of Paper — 
Great Britain and her Colonies, 

128 
Increase since 1800, 86 
Cookworthy, W., Discoverer of 

China Clay, 72 
Cornwall — 
China Clay procured from, 75— 

Diagram, 76 
Vat Mills, 96 
Cowan, A., & Sons, 215 
Grabble Paper Mill, 184 
Craigmarloch Mills, 217 
Crompton Bros., J. R., 202 
Crompton, T. B. — Drying and 
Slitting Paper, Inventions, 

65 
Croxley Mills, 107, 198 
Crystal— Fall in Price of Old 

Crystal, 30 
Culter Paper Works, 223, 224 
Culter Mills Paper Co., 224A 
Customs Duty, see Duties on Paper. 



Dandy Roll, Marshall's Invention, 

65 

Darenth, Valley of— Home of Paper- 
making Industry, 182 

Darwen, Co-operative Society's 
Mills in, 204 

Darwen Mills, 204, 205 

Davidson, C, & Sons, 223 

Demand for paper — Adequately 
met, 8^ 

Depression, Periods of — 
Franco-Prussian War, Close of, 

135, 236 
Napoleonic Wars, Close of, 109 
Repeal of Paper Duties, Depres- 
sion following, 124, 134, 

135 
Derbyshire Vat Mills, 96 
Deterioration of Paper, Committee 
on (1898), Opinions on use 
of Minerals, 88 
Devanha Paper Mill, 224 
Devonshire — 
China Clay procured from, 75 — 

Diagram, 76 
Mills, 199 

Vat Mills, 96 
Progress of Paper Trade since 

i875» 104 
Wages, 166 
" Dextrone," 24 
Dickinson, John, & Co., 196 
Dickinson, Mr. — Paper Machine 

invented by, &c., 65, 196 
Dickinson, Mr. Charles, 183 
Didot, P.— Co-operation with N. L. 

Robert, 60 
Dimmock, J., 204 
Distribution of Paper — 
Change in Methods since 1800, 

130 
Classes of Paper-Buyers, Ex- 
planation of necessity for 
a Middleman, 126-128 
Growth in proportion to increased 
Production and number of 
Qualities made, 125, 132 
Paper-Agents, 131 
Significance of term in present 

work, 125 
Wholesale Stationer, see that title 
Distribution of the Paper Industry, 
173-225 
Bradshaw's, J., Old Directory (c. 
1857), Even distribution 
shown by, 99, 100-103 
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Distribution of the Paper Industry 

(continued)— 
Conditions determining choice of 

Localities, 5, 93-05 
Excise Return of 1835, 98, 

99 
Machinery, Advent of — Same 

sites maintained wherever 

possible, 97 
Machines built in Bermondsey 

between 1804 and 1840, 

Places to which machines 

were sent, 97 
Qualities of Paper — Localities 

producing different Quali- 
ties, 105 
Donkin, Bryan — 
Builder of Machine invented by 

Gamble and the Four- 

driniers, 60-62 
Improvements in Machine, 61, 

62 
Chartham Mills, Remodelling, 

&c., 184 
Original Iv employed at Dartford, 

Donside Paper Co., 222 
Drawing Paper— Materials, 52 
Duties on Paper — 
Act of 1801, III 

Amount collected 1 800-1 856 — 
Tables for England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, Afp, III., 
pp. 241-246 
Amount collected on paper manu- 
factured in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, 1800- 
1860— Table, App. VIII., 
pp. 256, 257 
Amounts charged on the various 
articles of Paper Manu- 
facture in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, 1801- 
185s. App. VII., pp. 252- 
255 
Customs Duty — 
Increase of 5 per cent, in 1840, 

116 
Increase producing fall in re- 
ceipts, 113 
Receipts in 181 8, iii 
Reductions (1825, 1842, 1845, 

1853), "3, 116. 117 
Repeal, see that subheading 
Tariffs (1823-4— 1896)— Table, 
"5 



Duties on Paper (continued) — 
Effect of Restrictions- 
Cost of Production higher than 

abroad 1802, 113 
Envelope-making, Instance in 
regard to^Extract from 
Report of Inland Revenue 
Commissioners (1885), 117 
Excise — 
Amount per ton and value paid 
into Treasury (1835), 114 
Average Amount, &c., 112 
Wages, Comparison with, 114 
Increase of 5 per cent, in 1840, 

116 
Receipts at beginning of 19th 

century, 112— (1835), 114 
Reduction in 1836--- 
Increase in Revenue resulting, 

114 
Small Mills driven out of 
Market, 116 
Repeal, see that subheading 
Return of 1835, Extract from, 

98,99 

House of Commons — Committee 
of Inquiry 1802, Evidence 
before, &c., 112, 113 

Import Duty on Foreign Rags, 
sec Rags 

Licence, British paper-maker re- 
quired to obtain, 112 — 
Abolition, 124 

Repeal of Duties in 1861, 119, 120 
Effect of Repeal — Summing up, 

123. 124 
Gladstone's, Mr., Bill of i860 
for Abolition of Paper Duty 
as a whole, 118, 119 
Rejection by House of Lords, 

118, 119 

Import Trade, Increase in, 13, 

134 
Increase due to retention of 
high prices by British 
Makers, 123 
Loss to Revenue— Mr. Glad- 
stone's and the Opposition's 
Estimates, 119 
Manufacturers' Attitude — Re- 
tention of small Customs 
duty desired as Retaliation 
for Foreign Taxes on Rags, 

119, 124, 143 
Deputation to Chancellor of 

Exchequer in i860, 120 
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Duties on Paper {continued) — 
Repeal of Duties {continued) — 
Extracts from Trade Journal, 

121, 122 

Prices. Effect on, 134 

Dwarf Palm, E. Lloyd's Experi- 
ments with, 174 

Dyson, Mr., on Value of Technical 
Training, 171 

East Lancashire Paper Co., 205 
East Mailing Mill, 182 
Eastiield Mills, 218 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, Mill 

owned by, 194 
Edinburgh, Distributing Centre ior 

Lothian, 173, 214 
Egypt, Rags obtained from, 33 
Ekman Pulp and Paper Co.. 22, 187 
Ekman's Sulphite process, 22, 24 
Elton Mill, 202 
Ely Paper Works, 207, 210 
" Engine-sized" Papers, 43 note i 
Envelope-making and the Paper 

Duties, 117 
Esparto Grass — 
Annual Export prior to i860, 33 
Beating Engines, Freer circula- 
tion in than rags, 58 
" Borde *' Esparto, 34 note 2 
Chemicals more largely used than 
with Rags, 92 
Reason why England was the 
home of the Esparto paper 
trade, 16 
China Clay, Percentage used, 74 
Cost of Production of Esparto 
paper, 1 860-1 900 — Dia- 
gram, 91 
Demand, Continual Increase prob- 
able, 33 
Effluent difficulty, 94 
Habitat, 14 
Harvesting Methods, 14— Care 

needed, 34 
Imports — 
1860-1905, Diagram, &c, 33, 

34 
1880, 16 
Imports of Paper, Effect of Dis- 
covery on, 134 
Introduction— End of Crisis of 

1860-2, 14 
Labour — 
Beater and Breakermen re- 
placed by Potcher, 167 



Esparto Grass {continued) — 
Labour {continueii^ — 
Proportion requured, 149 
Women employed, 147 
Local Uses, 33, 34 note 2 
Machines, New Possibilities for, 

66 
Output of Esparto paper. Pro- 
portion of total Output in 
1865, 100 
Over-production resulting from 

discovery, 89 
Price of Paper, Effect of Dis- 
covery on, 89 
Prices — 
1853-1903, 37— Diagram, 38 
1860-1905, Diagram, 33 
1880-1890, 90 
Freight, Effect of, 37 
Pulping Process, 15 
Qualities of Paper produced, 16, 



val of ; 



Revival of 1865 due to discovery, 
124 

Sources of Production, 14, 33, 34, 
37 
Exports from various Countries, 

1869-1904, Diagram, 35 
Protection Needed— Mr. Man- 
son's view, 37 

Transport, Cost of, 36, 37, 228 

Use peculiar to England, Parti- 
cular Character given to 
British Paper, Ac., 16, 53, 
136, 226, 236 

Excise Duty, see Duties on Paper 
Export Trade of Great Britain- 
Amount and Price per Ton, 1840- 

1905, Diagram, &c., 133 
Decline in 1861— Causes, 134, 

135 
Exports in excess of Imports up 

to 1887, 136 
Fluctuations since 1887, 138 
Foreign Countries and the Colo- 
nies — Amounts Exported 
to. Prices— Diagrams, &c., 
133-143 
India — Table for 1854-1905, 
Apf. XI. to face p. 260 
Increase m, 136, 138 
Temporary Increase due to 
Close of Franco-Prussian 
War and following Re- 
action, 135 
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Export Trade of Great Britain 
{continued)— 

Machinery, Introduction of — Ad- 
vantage gained by Eng- 
land as Mng first in the 
field, 133 

Prospects, 141 

Quality of Paper exported, 141, 
142 

Table of Exports of Paper and 
Paper - making Material, 
1831-.1905, A^. IV. to/ace 
p. 246 
Eynsford Paper Mills, 181 



Feniscowles Mill and Paper Co., 

206 
Fifeshire Mills, 320 
Finishing Processes, 48 

Improvements in Apparatus, 68 
FitzGeorges — Purchase o( Horton 

Kirby Mill, 186 
Fletcher, R., & Sons, 202 
Ford, Mr. T. B., 194 
Ford Mill, 181 
Foreign Competition, refer to title 

Import Trade 
Foreign Countries,Paper Trade in — 
Protection, Effect of, 226 
Raw Materials, 226 
see also Names of Countries 
Forfarshire Mills, 221 
Fourdrinier, H. & C— Co-opera- 
tion with J. Gamble, 60 
France- 
Export and Import Trade with, 
133, 227 
Exports, 139 — Diagram, 135 
Paper Industry in France, 226- 

228 
Rags obtained from, 31 
Stamping Machine in use before 

1770, 55 
Franco-Prussian War — 

Over-production due to tem- 
porary demand on close 
of War, 90, 135 

Price of Rags, Effect on, 30 



Ganford Mills (Jackson Lower 
Mill), 190 

Gamble J.— Paper Machines for 
making continuous sheet 
of paper. Invention of, 60 



Gelatine, Use in Sizing — 
Manufacture — Methods and 

Materials, 81, 82 
Percentage used, 81 
Price— Fall since 1885, 82 
Geography of the British Paper 
Trade, see Distribution of 
the Paper Industry 
Germany — 
British Exports to. Diagram, &c., 

139 
Imports from, 134, 142 
Paper Industry in, 228-232 
Newspaper Production — Car- 
tell formed in 1900, 232 
Offidal Paper-testing Institute 
at Gross Lichterfeldt, 232 
Quality of Paper as compared 
with English Paper, 236 
Rags obtained from — 
Classes, 31 

Imports and Prices, 1 853-1903, 
Diagram, 32 
Stamping Machine in use before 

1770, 55 
Wood-pulp Exports and Prices, 
38— Diagram, 39 
Giles of Upper Tovil Mill, 178 
GiU, William, 176 
Gladstone, Mr., and the Repeal of 
the Paper Duties, 117, 118, 
119 
Glasgow, Mills near, 220 
Glory Mills, 193 
Glue — Use in Sizing Art Papers, 

85 
Gordon Paper Co., 222 
Gordon's Mill, 224 
Govenhaugh Mill, 220 
Green, John & Samuel, 180 
Green, Mr. J. Barcham, 180 
Green, Mr. Lawrence, 180 
Grosvenor, Chater & Co., 210 
Guard Bridge Co., 220 
Guthrie, Craig, Peters & Co., 221 



Hagbourne Mill, 194 

*• Half-stuff," Treatment of, 43 

Beating Process with various 
Materials, 43, 44 

Finishing Processes, 48 

Hand-made Paper, Process for, 

48-51 
Machines, Processes in 1805 <^ncl 

1905, 44-47 
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Hall-in-the-Wood, Mill at, 206 - 
Halls of Dartford, 186 
Hampshire Vat Mills, 96 
Hand-made Paper Industry — 
Apprenticeship System, Effect of, 

169 
Decline due to introduction of 

Machinery, 87 
Demand for Hand-made Paper 
resting on its lasting 
Capacity, 71 
Hand Processes the only method 

in use prior to 1750, 2 
Labour — 
Conditions due to introduction 
of Machinery — Modifica- 
tions due to existence of 
Vat Mills, 149 
Hours — Irregularity in old days, 

156 
Monotony of Work — Improved 

Facilities, &c., 156 
Proportion required, 149 
Locality of Trade — England the 
home of the Industry, 71, 

95-97 
Materials, 52 
Number of Vats — 
Decline since 1830, 71 
Number at present working, 71 
Number in the United Kmg- 
dom 1 800-1 905 — Table, 
App. VI., pp. 249-251 
Output- 
Amount of Production 1800- 
1903, App. IX., pp. 258-260 
Constancy, 71 
Machine Process, comparison 

with, 64, 65 
Method of estimating, 71 note i 
Process of Manufacture, 48-51 
Proportion to Machine Industry, 
Decrease since 1830, 71 ; 
Method of estimating, 71 
note 2 
Vatman liable to " lose his shake,'* 

169 
Wages- 
Advance in 1840-1905 — Dia- 
grams, 153, 154— Table, 

155 
see also Ori^nal Society of 
Paper-makers 
Harrison of Soho Mill, 195 
Hayes of Wycombe Marsh Mill, 191 
Hayle Mill, 180. 



Heap Bridge Mill and Paper Co., 

200 
Heap Mill, High Wycombe, 193 
Hedley, Mr., 193 
Hedsor Mills, 190 
Hele Mill, 199 
Helloris, Messrs., 204 
Herbertshire & Stoneywood Paper 

Mills, 220 
Herring, Mr. R. — Scarcity of Rags 
in i860, Letter to Paro- 
chial Clergy, &c., 27 
Hertfordshire Paper Industry, 195- 
199 
Map, 175 
Wages, 166 
High Wycombe Mills, 191 
History of the Trade, Influences 

affecting, 2, 3 
Hobday, Mr., 184 
Holland- 
Imports from, 142 
Rags obtained from — 
Classes, 32 

Imports and Prices, 1873- 1903, 
Diagram, 32 
Hollander, 7 
Capacity, Increase from 1800- 

1850, 58 
Date of Introduction, 54 
Early forms, 57 

Expense of Working, Economy 
of large Engines, 58, 59 
Hollingboume Mill, 177 
Hollingworth Family, 176 
Hollins Mill, 206 
Holywell Mill, 210 
Home Park Mills, 197 
Hook, C. T., & Co., 187 
Hops, Use of Spent Hops for Mill- 
board, 195 
Horn, Thomas, 183 
Horton Kirby Mill, 185 
Horwich Mills, 207 
Hours of Labour, 167 
Act of 1867, Provisions of, 162 
Half -holiday on Satiu-day, 167 
Hand-made Trade, Irregular 

hours in old days, 156 
Meal-times, 163 
Night- work, 163 — Indispensable, 

167 
Overtime, 163 

Shorter Hours — Results, 164 
Skilled and Unskilled Labour, 
Hours for, 165 
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IBBOTSON — Improvements in Paper 

Machines, 65 
Ibbotson, R. T. & C, 195 
I llig— Discovery of Rosin Sizing, 82, 

83 
Importance of Paper in Modem 

Life, I, 2 
Imports of Paper and Paper-making 
Materials — 

Amount and Price, i860- 1905, 
Diagram, 134 

Chemical Pulp, Effect of di- 
minished Cost of making 
near Source of Supply, 142 

Esparto, Effect of Introduction, 

Holland, Imports from, 142 
Increase c. 1870, 236 
India, Imports from, i854>i905 
—Table, App, XL, to face 
p. 260 
Oualitv of paper imported, 143 
Repeal of Paper Duties, Increase 

due to, 13, 123, 134 
Table of Imports of Paper and 
Paper-making Materials, 
1861-1905, App, I. to face 
p. 240 
Table of Imports showing Coun- 
tries of Origin, App. II., /o 
face p. 240 
Wood pulp, Introduction of — 
Effect in stimulating 
Foreign Trade, 237 
India, Trade with— 
Exports — Diagrams, &c., 136, 137 
Table, 1854-1905,^4/^. "Kl,, to face 
p. 260 
Ingham, J. B., & Sons, 201 
Inveresk Mills, 217 
Inverkeithing, Mill at, 221 
Inverurie Mill, 222 
Ireland— 
Hand-made Paper trade, negli- 
gible, 71, 97 
Number and Distribution of Mills, 
102, 210-212 
Decrease in number since 

1840, 4 
Map, 209 
Number of hands employed— 
Diagram, 145— Table, 146 
Reasons for Decline, 148 
Taxes on Paper, Reduction, no 
Irvine, Alexander, 224 
Isaac & Co., 195 



I Sherwood and Brindle, 203 
Italy, Rags obtained from, 31 
Ivy Millboard Co., 180 
Ivy Mills, 180 

{ACK80N, Mr. Habold, 201 
ackson Upper and Lower Mills, 

190 
Japan — 
Exports to, Diagram, &c., 140 
Paper Industry, 233, 234 

{ones, E., 196 
ourneymen — Tramping System, 
159 — Disappearance by 
1871, 160 
Joynson, W., & Son, 186, 187 

Kearsley Works, 202 
Kelindale, Mill at, 219 
Keller — Discovery of Mechanical 

Wood-pulp, 17 
Kellner-Partington Co., 23, 207 
Kent, Paper Trade in, 173-188 

Map, 175 

Progress since 1875, i<>3i I04 

Vat Trade, 95, 96 

Wages, 166 

Water, Excellence of, 94 
Kinds of Paper, see Qualities and 

Kinds of Paper 
King's Mill, 193, 194 
Kinleith Paper Mill, 216 
Koops — ^Book on Paper, 17 

Labour— 
Character and Physique of Work- 
men, Improvement, 156 
Classification of Male Workers, 

i66 
Conditions — 
Improvements, 167, 168 
Legislation affecting, 162, 163 

Restrictive tendency, 160 
Machinery, Effect of Introduc- 
tion, 149 
Comparison with effects in 

other Industries, 144 
Vat Mills, Existence of. Modi- 
fying Conditions, 149 
Parliamentary Sub-Committee 
of 1836 — Conditions not 
considered t>ad enough for 
any definite recommenda- 
tion, 161 
Raw Materials affecting con- 
ditions, 165 
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Labour {continiud} — 
Conditions (continued) — 
see also titles Wages and Hours 
of Labour 
Hereditary Skill— Tendency of 
the trade to run in families, 
168,169 
" Losing his shake/' Vatman's 

liability to, 169 
Number of hands — 
Increase since 1830, 145-148 
Diagram, 145 
Table, 146 
Quality of paper made, Effect 

of, 148 
Raw Material used. Effect of, 
147-149 
Trade Unionism, see that title, 

also names of Societies 
Women, see that title 
Ladelle, Mr., 195 

Lancashire Paper Industry, 200-207 
Map, 189 

Progress since 1865, 103, 104 
Quality of Paper made, 105 
wages, 165 
Langley, George, 181 
Large Manufacturers — 
Advantages in competing with 

small mills, 5 
Excise Duty, Reduction driving 
small mills out of the mar- 
ket, 116 
Lame Mill, 212 
Lasswade, Mill at, 214 
Lea, Mills on, 176 
Leblanc Process, 78 
Licences, British Makers required 
to take out, 112 — Abolition, 
124 
Lime, Use in Boiling, 78 
Linwood, Mill at, 219 
Lloyd, Edward, Ltd., 173 
Width and Speed of Machines 
built for, 66 and note 
Loch Mill, Linlithgow, 217 
Loose Mills, 176 
Loudwater, Mills at, 191, 193 
Lovell, J., & Sons, 219 
Lower Mills, Bourne End, 188 
Lunnon, T. & W., 193 

Machines and Machine-made Paper 
Industry — 
Apprenticeship System — Need 
for a definite System com- 



Machines and Machine-made Paper 
{continued) — 

prising Technical Instruc- 
tion, 170, 171 
Capita] Value of a Machine, Esti- 
mate, 106 and note i 
Character and Quality of Paper 
made, 63 
Murray's, Mr. J., Criticism, 87, 

89 

Comparison of Machines of 1805 
and 1905, 44-47 

Dandy Roll, 65 

Date of Invention of Paper- 
making Machine, 54 

Decrease in Number of Mills 
due to Introduction of 
Machinery, 4 

Development in Machines since 
1830 — Continuations of 
original idea, 66 

Dickinson's, Mr., Invention, 65 

Donkin's Machine, 60-62 

Drying and slitting — T. B. 
Crompton's Patents, 65 

Early Inventions, 60 

Elevation of Machine, 1805 and 
19051 ^ face p. 68 

Expense of Working, Reduc- 
tion with large Machines, 

63 

Export Trade, Advantage gained 
by England as being first 
in the field, 133 

Hand-made Paper Trade, Advan- 
tages in Competition with, 
6,87 
Donkin's, B., Prospectus of his 
" Wove Machine," 64 

Ibbotson and Barratt, Inventions 
of, 65 

Improvements in Machines, 67, 
68 

Increase in Use of Machinery, 
1805-1830, 63, 64, 65 

Labour Conditions, Effect of In- 
troduction of Machinery, 
149 
Comparison with other Indus- 
tries, 144 
Women, Employment of, due to 
introduction of Machinery, 
146 

Number of Machines in United 
Kingdom,i8oo-i905,Table, 
App. VI., pp. 249-251 
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Machines and Machine-made Paper 
{continued) — 
Opposition by Workmen to Intro- 
duction of Machinery — 
Trouble at Marsh MUl, 
Wycombe, 192 
Output- 
Amount of Production, 1800- 
1903, App. IX., pp. 258-260 
Increase corresponding to Im- 
provements and economies 
m Manufacture, 63 
Speed, width, and number of 
Machines, Proportionate 
Effects, 69--Dia^ram, 70 
Vats, Comparison with output 
from, 64, 65 
Processes in 1805 and 1905, 44-47 
Speed of Machines — Range of 
variation, speed for dif- 
ferent qualities of Paper, 
&c., 66 and note 67 
United Brotherhood, see that 

title 
Wages, Rise in (1853-1860), 158 
Width of Machines, Increase due 
to Introduction of Esparto 
and Wood-pulp, 66 
Width of Paper, Apparatus regu- 
lating, 61 
Wires, Life of. Increase in size, 
&c., 63 
McDonnel, Mr. W. W., 211 
Macey & Ives, 181 
Maidstone District, Mills in, 174 
et seq. 
Vat Mills, 95 
Manchester— Mr. Dickinson's Half- 
stuff Mill, 197 
Marison, Mr. (Vice-Consul of 
Almeria)— 
Protection needed for Esparto, 37 
Uses of Esparto, 34 note 2 
Marlow Mills, 190 
Marsh Mill, Wycombe, 191, 192 
Marshall, Dandy Roll invented by, 

65 

Marshall Refining Engine, 8 note i 

Martin & Co., 218 

Martin, R. & T. C, Patent for ob- 
taining Pulp from Wood 
secured by, 17 

Materials used in Paper-making, see 
title Raw Materials, also 
names of Materials 

Medway Mill & Paper Co., 181 



Midlothian, Mills in, 312 

Mill of 100 years ago— Plan of Con- 
struction and Process of 
Manufacture, 6, 7 

Mill of 1905 — Plan and Elevation 
{to fau p. 8)— Descrip- 
tion, 8 

Millbrook Board Mill, 207 

Milthoens Mill, 221 

Milton's Mill, Bowling, 220 

Minerals, Use of — 
Limit of percentage of Mineral 
Constituents for Paper of 
permanent value. Opinions 
of Committee on Deterio- 
ration of Paper (1898), 88 
Natural Percentage of Mineral 

Loading, 74, 88 
see also China Clay 

Mitscherlich, Prof. — Experiments 
with Sulphite process, 23 

Monckton, Walter, 181 

Morley, Mr., 188 

Morocco — Espario Exports, Dia- 
gram, 35 

Murray, Mr. J. — Criticism of Ma- 
chine-made Paper, 87, 89 

Musgrave, Mr. P., 179 

Muspratt — Use of Leblanc process, 
78 



Napoleonic Wars, Effect on Rag 

Imports, 25 
Nash Mills, 196 
National Union of Paper Mill 

Workers, 160 
New Bridge Paper and Bag Works, 

203 
Newspaper Stamps Bill of 1853, 

no 
Newspapers, Stamp Duty on, see 

Stamp Duty 
Newton-le- Willows Mills, 207 
Nordberg, Mr.— Estimate of Cost of 

Production of Mechanical 

Wood-pulp, 19 note i 
North of Ireland Paper Co., 2ii 
North Wales Paper Co., 208 
Northfleet MiUs, 186 
Norway — 
Paper Imports from, 142 
Supply of Wood for Paper-mak- 

ingf 17 
Wood-pulp Exports and Prices, 
17, 19 note I— Diagram, 39 
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Number of Mills in the United 

Kingdom — 
Bradshaw's, J., Old Directory 

(c. 1857), Number given 

in, 99, 100-103 
Decline since 1840— -Causes, &c., 

Fluctuations from 1800-1840, 3, 4 
Table, 1838-1904, App. V., pp. 247, 
248 

Oaken Clough Mill, Garstang, 201 
Ordsall Hall Paper Mills, 203 
Original Society of Paper-makers— 
Apprenticeship System, 152, 168 
Classification of Members in 1847, 

151 

Date of Foundation, &c., 150 

Headquarters shifted from Crays 
to Maidstone in 18 15 — 
Documents stolen and 
burnt, 150 

Labour Disputes — 
All disputes amicably arranged 

for over 50 years, 154 
Strikes supported by the 
Society, Strike Allowance, 
&c. — Moderation dis- 
played, 152 

Machine Workers, Failure of the 
Society to include, 157 and 
note I 

Membership, 156 

Objects of Society, 150, 151 

Split between "Stars" and 
"Deckles" in 1833, 151 

Wages of Members — 
No reduction for over 50 years, 

154 
Rates in 1847, 151 
Rise in Kent in 1865, 152— 
Extension to all Vat Mills 
in 1874, 153 
Otham Mill, 177 
Output— 

1835, "4 

1875 and 1885, 103 

1895 and present time, 104 

Increase, 86, 98, 124 

Localisation, Method of esti- 
mating, 97 note I 

Mechanical Improvements, Ei¥ect 
of, Relative effects of speed, 
width, and number of 
Machines, 68, 69 — Dia- 
gram, 70 



Output (continued^ — 
Method of estimating before and 

after repeal of paper duties, 

69 note I 
Order of the different Countries, 

230 note I 
Proportion of World's Output 

contributed by England up 

to 1875, 235 
Tables for England, Scotland, 

and Ireland, 1800-1856, 

App. III., pp. 241-246 
Total Output of United Kingdom, 

1800-1904— Table,i4^. IX., 

pp. 258-260 
Overton Paper Mill, 219 
Owen, T., & Co., 210 

Padsolb Mill, 176 

Palmetto Leaves, Experiments with, 
214, 221 

Pamphlets, Tax on, i09~Reduction 
in 1815, no 

Paper Agents, Distributing Trade 
done by, 131 

Paper-making Machines, refer to 
title Machines and Ma- 
chine-made Paper Industry 

Partington— Process for obtaining 
Chemical Wood-pulp, &c., 
23,24 

Peebles, A. M., & Sons, 206 

Pendleton Mill, 206 

Phillips, S. C— Cost of Production 
of Mechanical Wood-pulp 
in different producing dis- 
tricts, 19 note I 

Phipps, F., & Co., 184 

Photographic Paper, Materials, &c., 
52 

Pine, John, 180 

Pine, Mr. Robert, 180 

Pirie, A., & Sons, 224 

Plaistowe, Owner of King's Mills, 

194 
Pole Mill, 176 
Polton Paper Works, 215 
Portobello Mills, 216 
Postage for Printed Matter— Penny 

rate for 4 oz. granted, 

III 
Potter & Co., 206 
Price of Paper — 
Classes of Paper, Prices of the 

various classes, 1885, 1895, 

and present time, 104 
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Price of Paper {continued^ — 
Decrease since 1800, 86, 89, 90 
Esparto, Introduction of — 
Decline in Price due to, 89 
Import trade, Effect on Prices, 

142 
Method of estimating, 97 note i 
Repeal of Paper Duties, Effect of, 

134 
Prince's Mill (Jackson Upper Mill), 

190 
Printing Papers — Qualities Pro- 
duced, Materials used, 51 
Profits on Capital invested^In- 
crease in last 30 years, 108 
Production, see Output 
Prospects of the Paper Trade in 
England and Scotland, 108 
Protection — Effect in Foreign 

Countries, 226 
Pulping of Raw Material- 
Esparto, 15 
Rags, 11-13 
Wood-pulp — 
Chemical Pulp, 20-24 
Mechanical Pulp, 18 



Qualities and Kinds of Paper^ 
Better Class papers — 
Female Labour required, 147 
Predominant in the United 
Kingdom, Evidence of Ex- 
cise Duty in 1835, Ii4 
Capital required, Variation accord- 
ing to quality of paper 
made, 105 
Classification after 1885, 104 
Continental and American Pro- 
ductions, Quality as com- 
pared with British Goods, 

52' 53 
Extract from Paper-maker's 

Circular, c, i860, 121 
Superiority of English Paper — 
Decision of Vienna Exhibi- 
tion, 236 

Increase in Number of Kinds 
between 1855 and 1865, 
100 

Localities producing the different 

Sualities, 105 
s for different Qualities, 



hod of ( 



Method of estimating Quality, 97 
note I 



Qualities and Kinds of Paper {conr 
tinned) — 

Proportions of different Qualities 
in Output of 1875, 103— 
1895 and present time, 104 

Qualities made in United King- 
dom, 51 

Speed of Machines, Relation to, 

67 

Wages varying with kind of paper 
made, 166 

refer also to titles Hand-made 
Paper Industry and Ma- 
chines, and Machine-made 
Paper Industry 

Radcuffe, Mill at, 205 
Rags- 
China Clay, Amount used for Rag 

Paper, 74 
Classes of Rags supplied by dif- 
ferent countries, 31-33 
Collection Methods, o, 10 
Cost of Production of Rag Paper, 
90 — Diagram (1800-1900), 

91 
Demand likely to be constant and 

generally met, 33 
Foreign Countries, Supply from — 
Imports — 
1790-1900, Diagram, &c., 26, 

27 

1853-1903, Imports from dif- 
ferent Countries and Prices, 
Diagram, 32 
1880, 16 
Napoleonic Wars, Effect of, 25 
Prohibition of Export in Con- 
tinental Countries suc- 
ceeded by Export Duties, 
26,27 
Foreign Duties on Rags — 
British makers desiring Reten- 
tion of Customs Duty on 
Paper as Retaliation, 119, 
124 
Increase, 135 
Select Committee on, 27 
Grades, 9, 10 
Home Supply — 
Discouragements to collecting, 

Fall in Price, &c., 29, 30 
Exports (1830-1900), 27— Dia- 
gram, 28 
Scarcity, increasing Scarcity, 
27, 133, 134 
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\ {continued^ — 
lome Supply {continued) — 
Herring's, Mr. R., Letter to 
Parochial Clergy, &c, 27 
Import Duty on Foreign Rags, 
112 
Reductions (1824, 1825, 1842), 

26, 114, 117 
Repeal (1845), "7 
Imports, see subheading Foreign 

Countries 
Only material available 100 years 

back, 6 
Output of Rag Paper, Proportion 
of Total Output in 1865, 100 
Prices — 
Advance in 1880, 30 
Foreign Rags, 1853-1903, Dia- 
gram, 32 
Franco-Prussian War, Efifectof, 
30 
Pulping Process, 11-13 
Qualities of Paper made from 

Rags, 51, 52 
Quality of English Rag Papers, 

136 
Sorting and Grading, 6, 10, and 

note S 
Substitutes- 
Conditions essential to success- 
ful introduction, 13 
Scarcity of Rags and Foreign 
Competition necessitating 
Employment, 13, 29 
see also Names of Substitutes 
Railway Carriage, Classification of 

Goods for, 129 
Ramsbottom Paper Mill & Co., 201 
Raw Materials, 9 
Exports, 1831-1905, Table, App. 

IV. to face p. 246 
Imports — 
Table, 1861-1905, i4^. I. to face 

p. 241 
Table showing Countries of 
Origin,i4^. II. to face p. 240 
Qualities of Paper produced from 

the various Materials, 51 
see also Names of Materials 
Reed, A. E., & Co., 179, 186, 192 
Revival of Trade, Periods of— 
1865, 124 
1872, 135 
Rishton Paper Mill Co., 206 
River Mill, near Dover, 184 
Roach Bridge Mills, 207 



Robert, N. L.— Inventor of Paper 

Machine, 60 
Rose & Turner, 178 
Rosin Sizing, 82, 83, 84 
Ross, Mr. — 
Technical Training, Value of— 
Saturday Classes, &c., 171 
Wages of Unskilled Men, 166 
Rothes Mill, 220 

Routledge, Mr. — Process for treat- 
ing Esparto, 16, 37 
Russia — 
Rags obtained from, 32 
Wood-pulp, Exports and Prices, 
38— Diagram, 39 

Sacking— Fall in Price of Old 

Sacking, 30 
St. Mary Cray, Mills at, 187 
Salmesbury Mill, 203 
Sandilands, Patrick, 224 
Scheele — Conversion of Common 
Salt into Caustic Soda, 77 
Sciennes Factory, 97 
Scotland— Paper Industry, 212-225 
Class of Paper Made, 105 
Hand-made Paper Trade— Negli- 
gible, 71, 96 
Map, 213 

Number and Distribution of 
Mills, 102 
Fluctuations in Number since 
i8oo,4 
Number of Hands employed — 
Diagram, 145— Table, 146 
Progress since 1865, 1Q3, 104 
Prospects, 108 
Wages, 166 

Women, Employment of, 147 
Select Committee on Paper, 186 1 — 

Extract from Report, 116 
Simpson & Hargreaves, 178 
Sittingboume Mills, 66 and note i, 

173, 174 
Sizing, 43 note i, 50, 81-84 
Slade, Mr., 194 
Smith, Bartholomew, 223 
Smith, Mr., 180 
Smith, Mr. James, 224 
Smythe, J., 176 
SnaJcesley Mill, 194 
Snodland Mills, 187 
Society of Paper-makers, 160 
Soda--Caustic Soda used in Boiling 

Process, Cost, &c., 77, 78 
Soho Mill, 195 
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Somersetshire Vat Mills, 96 

Spain— Esparto Exports, Diagrams, 
35— Price, 38 

Spalding & Hodge, 186 

Specialisation — 
Growth of, 10 
Causes — Economy in Working, 

&c, 127 
Middleman necessitated, 127 
Substitution for Standardisation 
— Assistance given by 
Wholesale Stationer, 129 

Spicer, James Freeman Gage, 193 

Spicer, Mr. F. G.— Paper Duties, 
Evidence before Com- 
mittee of 1802, 112 

Sping Vale Print Works, 204 

Springfield Mill, 178, 212 

Spylaw Mill, 215 

Stamp Duty on Newspapers, &c 
109, no, III— Repeal, in 

Stampers, see Beating Engines 

Star Mill, 203 

Starch as Sizing Material, 84, 85 

Strikes and Labour Disputes, 150, 

151 
Original Sodetyof Papermakers — 
All Disputes for the last 50 
years amicably settled, 154 
Strikes supported by, Strike 
Allowance, &c— Modera- 
tion displayed, 152 
Sun Paper Co., 206 
Surrey Vat Mills, 96 
Sweden — 
Imports of Paper from, 134, 142 
Wood Supply, 17 
Wood-pulp, Exports and Prices, 
17, 19 note I— Diagram, 39 
Swift Brook Mills, Saggart, 211 

Tait & Son, 222 

Tarrell & Smith, 182 

Taxes on Knowledge — History of 
Struggle in Relation to 
the Paper Industry, 109 
et seq, 

Taylor Beater, 59 

Temple Mills, Marlow, 191 

Tennant, Bleaching Powder in- 
vented by, 77 

Thomas & Green, 195 

Thomas Bros. & Co., 191 

Tilghman, B. G.— First Patent for 
making Chemical Wood- 
pulp, 22 



Tod & Co., 212 
Tod, John, & Son, 214 
Tovil Mills & Paper Co., 178, 179 
Trade Unionism — 
Lack of Co-operation among 
Unions in the Paper 
Trade, 160, i6i 
Limited Influence on Paper 

Trade, 3 
Traditions inherited from days 

of Vat Mills, 150 
for particular Societies, see their 
Names 
Tramping System, 159— Disappear- 
ance by 1871, 160 
Tripoli — Esparto Exports, Dia- 
grams, 35— Price, 38 
Tub-sizing, 50 
Materials, 81 

Process as distinct from Engine- 
sizing, 43 note I 
Tullis, Mr. William, 224 
Tullis, R., & Co., 220 
Tunis — Esparto Exports, Diagram, 

35 
Turkey- 
Plants similar to Esparto Grass, 

37 
Rags obtained from, 33 
Turkey Mills, 176, 177 
Turner, Messrs., 185 

"Unbleached Arnold Papers," 

182 
United Brotherhood — Union for 
Machine Workers 
Combination with Society of 

Paper-makers, 160 
Foundation, 158 

Tramping System and the 
Brotherhood, 159, 160 
United States of America — 
Exports to, 140 — Diagram, 142 
Paper Industry, 235, 237 
Demand for Rags in 1880, 

Effect on Price, 30 
Speed of Machines, 66 
Wood-pulp Mills, 20 
Uses of Paper, i 

Valleyfield Mills, 215 

Vat Trade, see Hand-made Paper 

Industry 
Venables, C, 195 
Venables Family, 192 
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Wages— 
General Improvement in Social 
and Educational Status, 
Effect of, i66 
Hand-made Paper Trade, Ad- 
vance in (1840-1905), 154— 
Diagrams, 153, 154— Table, 

155 

Increase — 
1800-30, 150 

Increase in various Localities, 
165, 166 

Kind of Paper made, Wages 
varying with, 166 

Machine Paper Trade — Rise in 
wages from 1853-60, 158 

Original Society of Paper-makers 
— Wages of Members, see 
Original Society of Paper- 
makers 

Piece-work System of Payment, 

165 
Reductions and Strikes, 150, 151 
Table of Wages earned by various 
classes of hands in various 
Localities, 1839-1904, App. 
X. to face ^, 260 
Unskilled Labour badly paid — 
Mr. Ross's view in 1893, 
166 
Women's Wages, 164 
Wales- 
Number and Distribution of Mills, 
102, 207-210 
Map, 209 
Wages, 166 
Wall Papers Combination, 206 
Waste Products, Recovery and 

Uses of, 23, 24, 46 
Water — Good Water necessary for 

High-class Papers, 94 
Wateriow & Sons, 181 
Watermark — 
Dandy Roll, Mark carried on, 

65 
Machine-made Paper first water- 
marked by Mr. Joynson, 
187 

Waterton Mill, 223 

Watson, D. M., & Co., 221 

Watson, Messrs. R. W., 219 

Weatherley, Mr., 183 

Weatheriey, W., 184 

Weedon & Sons, 191 

Westfield Paper Co., 218 

Whatman, James, 176 



Wheeler Family, 192, 193 
Whiteash Paper Co., 206 
Wholesale Stationer, Functions, &c. 
125, 128, 129, 131 
Necessity for Middleman— Classes 

of Buyers, &c., 126-128 
Organisation of Office, 130 
Wiggins, Teape & Co., 183, 184 
Women, Employment of— 
Act of 1867, Effect of, 164 
Distinction drawn between work 

of Men and Women, 165 
Esparto Mills, Employment in. 

Increase, 164 

Kind of Work performed, 164 
Machinery — Effect of Introduc- 
tion, 146 
Night-work — Provisions of Act 

of 1867, 163 
Number employed since 1830, 
147— Diagram, 145— Table, 
146 
Scotland — Majority of Women 

employed, 147 
Wages, 164 

Wood-pulp, Effect of Introduc- 
tion, 147, i6a 
Wood & Almond, 206 
Wood-pulp^ 
Beating Engines, Freer Circula- 
tion in, than Rags, 58 
Chemical Pulp^ 
Import Trade, Effect on — 
Cheaper Production near 
Source of Supply, 142 
Processes of Production— Sul- 
phate and Sulphite Pro- 
cesses, &c., 20-24 
Labour required for Sulphite 
process, 148 
Qualities of Paper made from, 

51 

Wet and Dry Pulp, Amount of 

Paper yielded, 21 note i 
Woods used, 20 
China Clay, Percentage used for 

Wood-pulp Papers, 74 
Demand, Increase in, 33, 53 . 
Discovery, 17 
Felling, Preparation of Logs, &c., 

17,18 
Foreign Countries, Trade in — 

Effect of Discovery, 230, 

237 
French Supply, Scantiness, 228 
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Wood-pulp {continued^ — 
German Prodoction, Effect on, 

230 
Labour reouired as compared 

with Ka^s, 147 
Medianical Pulp — 
Beatinf^ Process, 44 
Cost of Production, Estimates, 

i<)noU I 
Process of Production, 18 
Qualities of Paper made from, 

51 
Rate of Production, 19 
Woods used, Size of Tree suit- 
able, &c., 20 
Paper Machine, New Possibilities 

for, 66 
Prices, Diagram, &c., 39, 90 
Sources of Supply, 17, 20, 38 
Exports from various Countries, 
1853-1903, Diagram, &c. ,39 



Wood-pulp (contifiued) — 
Sources of Supply {continued^ — 
Future Sources, Prospects of 
development in Canada, 
&c., 40, 41 
Women, Effect on Employment 
of, 147. 164 

Wraysbury Mill, 194 

Wright, W., & Sons, 190 

Wrigley, J., & Sons, 202 

Writing Papers — Qualities pro- 
duced. Materials used, 51 

Wurster, Dr. — Sizing Investiga- 
tions, 83 

Wycombe, Bucks — Disappearance 
of Vat Mills, 96 

Wycombe Marsh Mill, 191, 192 

Yates, Duxbury & Sons, 206 
Yorkshire — Progress of Paper 
Trade since 1875, 103, 104 
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Part I. — General Literature 



(J. H. M.). Author of * Tommy 
Cornstalk.' AN OUTLANDER IN 
ENGLAND: Being sohb iMnossioNsor 
AM AusTRAUAN Abkoao. S4c»ud Edition, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
AcatM(M. J.). See Junior School Books. 
Ad«m0(Pnmk). JACKSPRATT. Witha4 

Coloured Pictures. Super Royal \6m9* 9S, 
Ad«ii«y (W. P.X M.A. See Bennett and 

Adeney. 
JBaekyiuB. See Clasiiral Translations. 
/Gaop. See I.P.L. 

Ain«worUi<W. HaitUmi). See I.P.L. 
AMenoB (J. P.). MR. ASQUITH. With 

Portraits and Illustrations. Demy Svc. 

AlSlJ (Jaia«t>. MADAME GBOFFRIN, 

HER SALON, AND HER TIMES. 

With many Portraits and Illustrations. 

StC0iid Editim. Demy boo, xox. td, mtt. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

AlexandM' (WillUiaX D.D., Archbishop 
of Armagh. THOUGHTS AND 
COUNSELS OF MANY YEARS. 
Dtmy xSmo, at. td. 

Alken (Henry). THE NATIONAL 
SPORTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. With 
descriptions in English and French. With 
$1 Colouxed Plates. Royal Folio» Five 
Gmmas tut The Plates can be had 
aenarately in a Portfolio. £i, 3s, ntt. 
See also L P. L. 

Allea (C. C. ) See Textbooks of Technology. 

Allen (Jeosie). See Little Books on Art. 

Allen (J. RomlllyX F.S.A. See Antiquary's 
Books. 

Alaack (6.). See Little Books on Art. 

Amherst (Uuly), A SKETCH OF 
EGYPTIAN HISTORY FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRE- 
SENT DAY. With many Illustrations. 
Dtmy %vo. ft. 6d. net. 

AndenonCP.M.). THE STORY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE FOR CHILDREN. 
With many Illustrations. Cr. 8fw. at. 



Ander— n (J* Q.). B. A.. Examiner to London 
University, NOUVELLE GRAMMAIRE 
FRANCAtSE. Cr.Svo, at, 

EXERCICES DB GRAMMAIRE FRAN- 
CAISE. Cr.Svo. it.6d 

Andrewes (BUhop). PRECES PRI- 
VATAE. Edited, with Notes, by F. E. 
Bkightm AN, M. A. I of Pusey House, Oxford. 
Cr. 8fWk 6r. 

Aafflo-Anstraiian. AFTER-GLOW ME- 
MORIES. Cr. Zvo. 6r. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
FELISSA; OR, THE LIFE 
AND OPINIONS OF A KITTEN OF 
SENTIMENT. With i a Coloured Plates. 
Pott i6mm. at, 6d. net 

Aristotle. THE NICOMACHBAN 
ETHICS. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by John BtJKNET, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Greek at St. Andrews. Cktm^ 
ittne. Demyhvo. iot.6d.net. 

AtUns (H. O.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Atkinson <C.M.>. JEREMY BBNTHAM. 
Demy 9oo. u. tiot. 

Atkinson (T. D.). A SHORT HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. 
With over «»IIlu9tratioas. Second Edition. 
Fca/. 8tv. %t. td. net. 

A GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED IN 
ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. lUus- 
trated. Second Ed. Fcap. 8cw. 3J. 6dL net. 

Auden (T.), M.A, F.S.A. See Ancient Cities. 

Anreiius (Marcos) nnd Bpictetas. 
WORDS OF THE ANCIENT WISE: 
Thoughts from. Edited by W. H. D. 
RousB, M.A., Litt.D. Fe^^ifo, it.6d 
not. See also Standard Library. 

Austen <J«ne). See Little Library and 
Standard Library. 

Bacon (Francis). See Little libnuy and 
Standard Libraiy. 

Baden-Powell (R. S. S.), Major^GeneraL 
THE DOWNFALL OF, PREMPEH. A 
Diary of Life in A.shanti 1895. Illustrated. 
Third Edition, Lar^eCr.%00. 6r. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
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THB MATABBLB CAMPAIGN, xSgO. 

With nearly zoo inustratioai. Fcurik 

EdiHott, Lat^eCr.%90. ts, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

" j(J.C>,M.A. SeeCowper. 

r (W. O.K M.A. See Junior Ezamina. 

tion Series. 
BakeriJollan U)» F.LC, F.C.S. See Books 

on Business. 
Balfour <arahamX THE LIFE OF 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Third 

mmdCfUa^ EditioHt Ranted, Cr, Zva, 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
BaHMTd (A.X B.A., LL.B. See Antiqnary's 

Books. 
Bally (8. B.). See Commerda] Series. 
Banks (Blizabeth L.). THE AUTO- 

BIOGRAPHY OF A 'NEWSPAPER 

GIRL.' StemtdBdiihn, Cr, Sev. 6f. 
A Colonial Edition b also publisbedi 
Barham(R. HA See Little Library. 
Baring (Tha Hon. Manrioe). WITH 

THE RUSSIANS IN MANCHURIA. 

Third Edition, Demy^vo, 7t,6d,M€t, 

A Cokmial Edition is also published. 

A YEAR IN RUSSIA. Stcpmd Ediiim. 



Demy Zve, it, id, 
Barinff-Qoald 



_ (S.). THE LIFE OF 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. With over 
4SO Illustrations in the Text, and la Photo- 
_gravure Plates. Giltto^ Large cnarU, 36^. 

THE TRAGEDY OF THE CiESARS. 
With numerous Illustrations from Busts, 
Gems, Cameos, etc Sixth Edition, Royal 
9vc, zor. 6d. net, 

A BOOK OF FAIRYTALES. With 
numerous Illustrations by A. J. Gaskin. 
Third Edition. Cr.Zvo. BncJtram, 6s. 

OLD ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. With 
numerous Illustrations by F. D. Bbdpord. 
Third Edition. Cr,Qvo. Bnckram. 6s. 

THE VICAR OF MORWENSTOW. Re- 
vised Edition. With a Portrait. Third 
Edition, Cr. Boo. v. 6d. 

A BOOK OF DARTMOOR: A Descriptive 
and Historical Sketch. With Plans and 
numerous Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8w. 6t. 

A BOOK OF DEVON. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s, 

A BOOK OF CORNWALL. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr, 9oc, 6t. 

A BOOK OF NORTH WALES. HIus- 
trated. Cr. 8fw. 6s. 

A BOOK OF SOUTH WALES. Illustrated. 
Cr. 6ve. 6s. 

A BOOK OF BRITTANY. Ilhistrated. Cr, 

A BOOK OF THE RIVIERA Illustrated. 
Cr, Zvo, 6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
A BOOK OF THE RHINE: From Cleve 
to Mains. Illustrated. Second Edition, 
Crown Boo, 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is alsopublished. 
A BOOK OF THE PYRENEES. With 
94 Illustrations. Crown Bvo. 6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 



A BOOK OF GHOSTS. WKb 8 lUintnP 
tions by D. Murray Smitk. Second Edi- 
tion, Cr, Boo, 6t, 

OLD COUNTRY LIFE. With 67 IDnstza- 
tions. Fifth Edition, Large Cr, Boo. fir. 

A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG: 
Enslish Folk Songs with their Traditional 
Melodies. Collected and arranged by S. 
Barimg-Godld and H. F* Shbfparx>. 
Demo Ato. 6s. 

SONGS OF THE WEST: Folk Songs of 
Devon and CorawalL Collected from the 
Mouths of the People. ByS. Barimg-Gould, 
M.A.,and H. FLBBTWOODSKBrpARD, M.A. 
New and Revised Edition, under the m usical 
editorship of Cecil J. Sharp, Principal of 
the Hampstead Conservatoire. Large Isn* 
ferial Bvo. cr. ret. 

A BOOK OF NURSERY SONGS AND 
RH YM £S. Edited bv S. Barzng-Goulj>, 
and Illustrated by the Birmigham Art 
SchooL A New Edition, Long Cr, Bvo, 
as. 6d. net, 

STRANGE SURVIVALS AND SUPER. 
STITIONS. Third Edition, Cr, Bvo, 
ax. 6d. not, 

YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND 
STRANGE EVENTS. New and Revised 
Edition, Cr. Boo. as. 6d, net. 
See also Little Gmdes. 

Barkor (Aldff«4 P.>. See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Barkar (B.). M.A. (Lat^ Fellow of Mertoo 
College, Oxfonl. THE POLITICAL 
THOUGHT OF PLATO AND ARIS- 
TOTLE. Demy Bvo, zoc. 6d, net 

Barnas (W. B.X I>*I>* S^e Churchman's 
Bible. 

Baraett (Mrs. P. A.). See Little Library. 

Baron(R.R.N.),M.A. FRENCH PROSE 
COMPOSITION. Second Edition, Cr, Bvo. 
as, 6d. KeOf 31. net. 
See also Junior School Books. 

Barron (H. M.), M.A, Wadham College, 
Oxford. TEXTS FOR SERMONS. With 
a Preface by Canon Scott Holulnd. 
Cr. Bvo. 3*. 6d. 

Bartholomew (J. O.X F.R.S.B. See C G. 
Robertson. 

Bastable (C P.). M.A THE COM- 
MERGE OF NATIONS. Fourth Ed. 
Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. 

Baatian (H. Charlton), M.D.. F.R.S. 
THE EVOLUTION OF LIfL IUus- 
trated. Demy Boo. 7s. 6d. net, 

Bataon (Mrs. Stephen). A CONCISE 
HANDBOOK OFGARDEN FLOWERS. 
Fea/. Bvo, 3s. 6d. 

Batten (LoriiicW.),Ph.D.,S.T.D. THE 
HEBREW PROPHET. Cr.Bvo. xs.6d.net 

Baylor (R. Chiim. THE COMPLETE 
PHOTOGRAPHER. With over zoo 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Demy Bvo. 
lot. 6d. net. 

Beard (W. S.). EASY EXERCISES IN 
ALGEBRA. Cr.Bvo. is.6d. See Junior 
ExaBiinattoa Series and Beginner's Books. 



Mbssm. Mbthubn's Catalogub 



(Mtri THOUOHTS OK 

HUNTING. Edited by J. Otho Pagvt, 

and lUustratod t>y G. H. Jallanix S^etmd 

Sditi^m, Dtmy 8t>tf. 6f . 
BeckfoHCWmUuB). See Lkde Ubrvy. 
Bfifffhtng (tl. QX M.A.. Caiioo of West- 

minster. See libruy of Devotion. 
B«rbto (Harold). MASTER WORKERS. 

IlJufttrated. DtmyZoo, 'jt.td.fut. 
IMmM(J«oobK DIALOGUES ON THE 

SUPERSENSUAL LIFE. Edited by 

Bbknaxd Hollamd. Fcap, 8tvb y, f>tL 
Belloc (HHalraX M.P. PARIS. With 

Maps mud lUustratioas. Sttomd Editi^m, 

Rtvised. Cr. 8m. 6f. 
HILLS AND THE SEA. Stcmid BdiH^m, 

l|«lfit(%.H.L.).M.A. THE INNER AND 

MIDDLE TEMPLE. With oumerous 

lUustntioni. Crcnm 8m. 6r. mi, 
Bennett (W. H.X M.A. A PRIMER OF 

THE BIBLE. F^mHk Edition, Cr, 8pw. 

M. 6d, 
Bennett (W. H.) and Adeney (W. PJi A 

BIBLICAL INTRODUCnON. Fomrth 

EdiUom, Cr. %vo. 7s, 6d. 
BenMO (ArdibUhop) GOD'S BOARD: 

Communioo Addrems. Ftm^ 8m. 3/. fitf. 

tut, 
BeiiMa (A. CX M^ Sm Oxhtd Bio- 

grmphies. 
Bmmmi (R. M.). THE WAY OF HOU- 

NESS : A Devodoiud CooimeotAnr on the 

zz9th PMlm. Cr, 8m. s«> 
Bernard (B. R.X M.A.. Canon of Salisbury. 

THE ENGLISH SUNDAY. Fc4,^ 8m. 

is.ed. 
Bertonck iB m nam s 4m). THE LIFE 

OF FATHER IGNATn7& Illostrated. 

Drmy 8m. zor. 6d. tut. 
Bemete (A. deX See Classics of Art. 
Betham-Bdwarda (M.). HOME LIFE 

IN FRANCE. Illustrated. Fourth and 

Chtaler Edition. Crown Zvo, &r. 
A Colonial Edition Is also paUished. 
Bethnne-Baker (J. P.), M.A. See Hand- 
books of Theology. 
Bides (MA See Byantine Texts. 
Bi£Ca(C. R.D.X D. D. See Churchman's Bible. 
Bliimey rr. Herbert), B.D. THE OECU- 

MENICAL DOCUMENTS OF THE 

FAITH. With Introductions and Notes. 

Stcond Edition, Cr. Svo. ^ tut, 
BInna (H. B.>. THE LIFE OF WALT 

WHITMAN. Illustrated. Domy 8m. 

lof . 6d. tut 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Blniron (Lawrence). THE DEATH OF 

ADAM, AND OTHERPOEMS. Cr. 8m. 

*3r. 6d. tuL 

See also W.Blake. 
Blmstingl (BthelX See Uttle Books qd. 

Art. 
Blair (RobertX Se«LP.L. 
Blake (WmiaBi). THE LETTERS OF 

WILLIAM BLAKE, togbthks with a 

tSrk BT FMDSRiac Tathaic. Edited 



fiom die Origfaial MaanMxIpli, vllk aa 
Intioductien and Notes, by AacmsALO G. 
B. RyssBLL. With za Illuttntfaaa. 
Dotny 8m. j». 6d. tut. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BOOK OF 
lOB. With a Genaral latradoctaoa hj 
Lawrbncb Binyon. Qnmrto. au. tuL 
See also I. P.L. and UtUe Ubnuy. 

BiazlaoMl (B.X M.A. See Libruy of 
Devotion. 

Bleeoi (J. HanreyX M.A. SHAKE- 
SPEARE'S GARDEN. IllostntwL 
Fcm^. 8m. 3f . 6d. ; loatktr^ 4*. 6d, tut. 
See also Antiquar/s Books 

Bleaet(Hesri). See Beginner's Books. 

Beartlvan (T. H.X mTa. See Teatbooks 
of Science. 

Bedley (J. G.CX Author of 'France.' THE 
CORONATION OF EDWARD VIL 
Dtmy 8m. axi. tut. By Conunand of the 

^_„ D.D. THE SOUL'S 

PILGRIMAGE : Devotional Readings 
from hu writinas. Selected by J. H. Burn, 
B.D., F.R.S.E. Domy i6mo, a*. 6d, 

BeoafCardtaalV See Library of Devotion. 

Boon (P. CX see Coaunerdal Scries. 

Borrow (Oeorge). See Little Library. 

Boa (J. RitaoMi). AGRICULTURAL 
ZOOLOGY. Translated by T. R. AiNS- 
wokthDatis,M.A. With i55l"«>>tn>tioos. 
Cr.Zuo. Tkird Edition, ^. 6d, 

Bottlar (C. ax B.A. EASY GREEK 
EXERCISES. Cr. 8m. ax. See also 
Junior Fri r fli" i*^t Hf yn Series. 

BoilttIn8r(W.) TASSO AND HIS TIMES. 
With 34 Illustrations. DetnyKvo, jos,6d, 
tuL 

Boulton (B. 8.x Bt A. GEOMETRY ON 
MODERN LINES. Cr. 8m. a*. 

Boulton (WlUlam B.). THOMAS 
GAINSBOROUGH With 40 lUustra. 
tions. Demy %vo, jt. 6d. not, 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. P.R.A. With 
40 Illustrations. Demy^o, ns. 6d, tut. 

Bowden(B. M.X THE IMITATION OF 
BUDDHA: Being Quotations from 
Buddhist Literature tat each Day in the 
Year. Fi/th Edition. Cr. t6mo, ax.&£ 

Boyd-Carpenter (MargaretX THE 
CHILD IN ART. Illustrated. Stcond 
Edtiioit, Lorn Crown Bvo. 6s. 

Boyle (W.X CHRISTMAS AT THE ZOO. 
With Verses by W. Boylk and 34 Coloured 
Pictures by H. B. Nbilsok. Sn/er Eoynl 
i6mo. 3X. 

Brabant (P, Q.X M. A. See Little Guides. 

Bradley (A. Q.V ROUND ABOUT WILT- 
SHIRE. With 90 Illustrations of which 
ware in colour by T.C.(}oTCH. Second Ed, 
Cr, ivo. 6s. 

Bradley (J. W.X See Little Books on Art. 

Braid (James) and Otben. GREAT 
GOLFERS IN THE MAKING. Bv 
Thirty-Four Famous Players. Edited^ith 
an Introduction, by Hbnkt Lkacr. With 
34 Portraits. Demy 8m. 7s, 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
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«-- (H. N.). MACEDONIA: 

ITS RACES AND ITS FUTURE. 

lUostnted. Dtmy 8«». xa*. 6A, fui, 
Brodrlck<Manr)and Morton (ABdersoa). 

A CONCISE HANDBOOK OF EGYP- 

TIAN ARCHiEOLOGV. lUustiatcd. Cr, 

8tw. 3J. td. 
Brooks (E. B.), B.Sc. See Textbooks of 

Technology. 

Brooks (B.W.). See Byzantine Texts. 

Bfowa (P. Yi.\ LLJ>., Fraser Professor of 
Ancient (Scottish) History at the Univezsity 
of Edmburgh. SCOTLAND IN THE 
TIME OF QUEEN MARY. Dtmy Svp. 
7*. td. tuU 

Brown (S, B.)i M.A., Camb., B.A., B.Sc., 
London ; Senior Science Master at u ppine- 
ham School A PRACTICAL CHEMIS- 
TRY NOTE-BOOK FOR MATRICULA- 
TION AND ARMY CANDIDATES: 
Easibr Experiments on the Commoner 
Substances. Cn 4/^. z/. ^ net, 

Browne (Sir Tbomas). See Standard 
Library. 

^rowneU (C L.). THE HEART OF 
JAPAN. Illustrated. Third JSdiUon, 
Cr. 8ev. , 6f . ; aha Demy Zvo, td. 

Browning (Robert). See Little Library. 

Bnckland (Prands T.). CURIOSITIES 
OF NATURAL HISTORY. lUustT&ted 
by H. B. Neilson. Cr. 8w. 3^. td 

Bttckton (A. M.) THE BURDEN OF 
ENGELA: a Ballad-Epic. Stcond EdiUHt, 
Cr, 690. «. 6d. net. 

KINGS IN BABYLON. ADrama. Cr^nm 

^^£^?'^EART: A Mystery Play. Fifik 

^Edition, Cr.Zvo. xs.tuU 

Bnd»o (B, A. W«UU> THE GODS OF 
TflE EGYPTIAN^: With OTer too 
Coloured Plates and many Illustrations, 
TvfO Vcluffus, Royal ^oo, ^^t 3*. net, 

Btiist(H. Massac). THE MOTOR YEAR 
BOOK AND AUTOMOBILISTS' 
ANNUAL FOR 1906. Demy^vo,\V^ 

Boll (PanI), Army Chaplain. GOD AND 
OUR SOLDIERS. Seeond ZdUicn, 
Cr, 8w. 6x. 

Balley(Mlss). See Lady Dilke. 

Bnnyan (Jofan)w THE PILGRIM'S PRO- 
GRESS. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by C H. Firth, M.A. With 39 Illustra- 
tions by R. Anning Bell. Cr. Zvo, 6t. 
See also Library of Devotion and 
Standard Library. 

Burch (p. J.V M.A.. F.R.S. A MANUAL 
OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. lUus- 
trated. Cr. 8w. y. 

BiiMPesjKaelett). GOOPS AND HOW TO 
BE THEM. Illustrated. Small Ato. 6s. 

Burke (Bdnnnd). See Standard Library. 

^■^ {/S-^'h I>I>.. Rector of Handsvorth 
and Prebendary of Lichfield. 
Sso Handbooks of Theology. 



Bnm (J. HA B.D. THE CHURCH- 
MAN'S TREASURY OF SONG. 
Selected and Edited by. Fca^^o. 3s. 6d. 
net. See also Library of Devotion. 

Bamand (Sir P. C). RECORDS AND 
REMINISCENCES. With a Portrait by 
H. ▼. Herkombr. Cr. 6tv. Fcttrth attd 
Cheaper EdiiwH. ^ 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Bnm4(RobertX THE POEMS OF. Edited 
by Andrew Lang and W. A. Craigib. With 
PortraiU Third Edition. Demy ^oo.riU 
top. 6i. 

Bnmslde (W. P.X M.A. OLD TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY FOR USE IN 
SCHOOLS. Second Edition, Cr. Zvo, 

Burton'CAlfrad). SeeLP.L. 
Bnssell (P. W.), D.D.. Fellow and Vice 
Principal of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND SO- 
CIAL PROGRESS: The Bampton 
Lectures for 1905. Demy Bm los. 6d. net. 

Batter (Joseph). See Standard Library. 

Caldecott (^fredX D.D. See Handbodcs 
ofTheoloffy. 

Calderwood (D. S,\ Headmaster of the Nor^ 
nuJ School, Edinburgh. TEST CARDS 
IN EUCLID AND ALGEBRA. In three 
packets of 40^ with Answers, is. each. Or 
in three Books, price od., a^/., and jd. 

CnmbrMire (Ada) CMrs. Cross]. THIRTY 
YEARS IN AUSTRALIA. Demy Bpo. 
7s.6d. 

Caniiinr«|eoiye). Sm LitUe Library. 

Capev (E. P. H.}. See Oxford Biographies. 

Careless (John). SeeLP.L. 

^ft'« .VT""®™^)- THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Edited by C R. L. 
Fletcher, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Three Volumes. Cr. Boo, iB*. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER 
CROMWELL. With an Introduction 
by C H. Firth, M.Am and Notes and 
Appendices by Mrs. S. C. Lomas. Three 
Volumes. Demy Boo. i&r. net, 

CarIyle(R.M.and A. J.X M.A. See Leaders 
of Religion. 

Channer (C. C) and Roberts (M. BA 
LACEMAKING IN THE MIDLANDS, 
PAST AND PRESENT. With x6 full- 
page Illustrations. Cr. Boo. as. 6d. 

Chapman (S. J.). See Books on Business. 

ChatterCon (Thomas). See Standard 
Library. 

Chesterfield (LoidX THE LETTERS OF, 
TO HIS SON. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion by C. Strachey, and Notes by A. 
Calthrop. Two Volumes. Cr.Zvo. xax. 

Chestertonjfa.K.). CHARLES DICKENS. 
With two Portraits in photogravure. Fourth 
JEdttton, Demy Bvo. 'js, 6d. tut. 
A Colonial Edition is also publiihed. 

^'l!K?rtf5S?'VR:>' B.A., F.R.C.S. THE 
CONTROL OF A sfcoURGE ; Ob, 
How Camcbe u Curabub. Demy Bvo. 
7**6d>mot* 
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Jil <P, WA THE CAROLINB 

ISLANDS. With many lUastntioat and 
Maps. Dgmjr 8iw. laf. 6*1. net. 
ClotrSs See Clasncal TransletioaSi 
Ctarfc»(P. A.X M.A. See Leaders of Rdicion. 



CtaiiMB(a«>rm)LA.R.A.,ILW.S. AIMS 
AND IDEALSIN art :£icht Lectures 
detivexed to the Studenu oT the Royal 
A^emy of Arts. With 39 Illastxatioas. 
Stcond Bditx^n. Large Pnt%v9, v. net. 

SIX LECTURES ON PAINTING. First 
Strits, With 19 lUmtFations. Third 
EdUitn^ Lmrgs Poti Zvo. jf. td* tuL 

CiMthM- (A. U). See Wagner. 

Clinch (Q. ). See Little Guides. 

Clovfh (W. T.>. See Janior School Books 
and Textbooks of Science. 



J (T. 8-> M.D., CCD.. F.R.S.E., 
Lecturer on Mental Diseases in the Unt- 
▼ersity of Edinburgh. THE HYGIENE 
or MIND. With 10 Illustrations. Pmtrth 
Edition. Dtmy ^V9, 7«. 6d. met. 

Cout (W. Q,\ B.A. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN^ERGIU Cr. 8m. w. 

Cobb <W. RX M.A. THE BOOK OP 
PSALMS: with a Commentary. i>MNty8M. 
lor. 6d. pietm 

Coleridge (S.T.> POEMS OF. Selected 
and Arranged by Aktkuk SvMOffS. With 
a photogravure Fhmttspiece. Fem^ 8tw. 

"' ^ww^ (W. QA M.A. THE LIFE 
OFlOHN RUSKIN. With Portimits. 



Sixth Edition, Cr. 8w. v. 6d, tut. 

CollliiA (W. B.X M.A. See Chuichmaa*s 
Ubrary. 

Coloiuui. HYPNEROTOMACHIA POLL 
PHILI UBI HUMANA OMNIA NON 
NISI SOMNIUM ESSE DOCET 
ATQUE OBITER PLURIMA SCITU 
SANE QUAM DIGNA COMMEMO- 
RAT. An edition limited to 350 copies on 
handmade paper. FpHp. £3, 3s. m#/. 

Combe (WUlliiai). SeeLP.L. 

CoBnid (JoMpb). THE MIRROR OP 
THE SEA: Memories and Impressions. 
Third Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6t. 

Cook (A. M.X M.A.. and Marcluuit (C. BA 
M.A. PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Selected from Greek 
and Latin Literature. Third Edition. 
Cr. 80#. u. 6d. 

LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Third Edition. Cr.Bw. 
is.td. 

Cooke-Toarlor (R. W.). THE FACTORY 
SYSTEM. Cr. Zvo. ax. 6d. 

CorelU (Marie). THE PASSING OF THE 
GREAT QUE EN. Second F.d. Fcap. ^0. is. 

A CHRISTMAS GREETING. Cr.^to. x*. 

Corkran (Alice). See Little Books on Art. 

Cotet (Bverard). SIGNS AND POR- 
TENTS IN THE FAR EAST. With 34 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Demy^vo. 
ft. 6d. not. 

CoCe«(RoMnuinr>. DANTE'S GARDEN. 
With a Fxool^Diece. Socond Edition, 



BIBLE FLOWERS. With a Fko^dqifaoi 
and Plan. Fat^. 9oo* ax. 6d. net 



Cowlegr (Abraham). See litUe Ufataty. 

Comer (WUIiamX THE POEMS OF. 
Ecuted with an Introdoctaon and Notes by 
J. C Baobt, M.A. lUttstiated, iochiding 
two unpublished designs fay William 
Blajcs. Demjr 8mi. kox. 6d. net, 

Cox(J. CfaarieeXLUD., F.S.A. SeeUtde 
Guides, The Antiquary's Books, and Ancient 

Cox oiaroldX B.A.. M.P. LAND 
NATIONALISATI()N AND LAND 
TAXATION. Second Edition ttoimd, 
Cr. S90. yt. 6d net 

Crabbe (George). See Little Libfary. 

Cnlgle(W. A.). A PRIMER OF BURNS. 
Cr. ivo. 90. 6d. 

Craik(Ml«.). See UtUe Library. 

Cniie(CaDt. C P.). See Uttle Gnkies. 

CraekawCRIchard). See Little Ufaiary. 

Crawford (F. a.). See Mary C. Danson. 

Crofts (T. R. N.X M.A. See Simplified 
Freodi Texts. 

CroM (J. A.}L M.A. THE FAITH OF 
THE BIBL^ Fca/. 8*0. sx. 6d. net. 

Cnilksbaak(0.). THE LOVING BAL' 
LAD OF LORD BATSMAN. With xx 
Plates. Cr. i6mo. xx. 6d. not. 

Cmm(B.). See Wagner. 

Cmillfle (Sir P. H. BA Felk>w of All Souls' 
CoUege. Oxford. THE HISTORY OF 
TH?BOER WAR. With many lUus- 
trations, PUns, and Portxaits. In a volt* 
Qmario. X5X. each. 

Caaynghame (H» H.X CB. See Coonois- 
seur'sLibnury. 

C«tte(B. L.X D.D. See Leaders of Religion. 

Danlell (0. W.X M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Daaaon (AUny C) aad Crawford (P. OA 
FATHERS IN THE FAITH. Fca^ 

Daoto. ''la COMMEDIA DI DANTE. 
The Italian Text edited by Pagbt Toynbbb, 
M.A.,D.Litt. Cr.Bvo. 6x. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. 
Translated into Spenserian Prose by C 
(3oRDON Wright. With the Italian text. 
Fct^, ivo. as. 6d. net. 

See also Paget Toynbee, Little Library, 
Standard Library, and Warren-Vemon. 

Dariey (OeorgeX See Little Library. 

D'Arcy (R. PA M.A. A NEW TRIGON- 
OMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. With 
numerous diagrams. Cr. Bvo, as. 6d. 

Davenport (C^rilX See Connoisseur's 
Library and Little Books on Art. 

Davey (RidiardX THE PAGEANT OF 
LONDON with 40 Illustrations in 
Colour by John Fullxylovb, R.I. inTwo 
Volnmes. Demy Zvo. 15X. net. 

DavU (H. W. C.X M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Balliol (College, Author of * Charlemagne.' 
ENGLAND UNDER THE NORMANS 
AND ANGEVINS: xo66«x37a* With Maps 
and lUustratioDS. Den^f 8c». xo«. 6d. not. 

D«w«OB(Nolgoa). SeeConnetnetn^iLibtary. 
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Dawson (Mrs. N.)i See Little Books on 

Art. 
Deail« (A. C). See Little Library. 
Deartner (Mabel). A CHILD'S LIFB OF 

CHRIST. With 8 Illustrations in Colour 
• by E. Fortbscub-Brickdalb. Lar^f^ Cr. 

Delboa (Laon). THE METRIC SYSTEM. 

Cr. 9vo, ar. 
Demostlienea. AGAINST CONON AND 

CALLICLES. Edited by F. Darwin 

Swirr, M.A. Stcomd Edition. Fcap. 

Zoo, at. 
Dickeoa (Charles). See Little Library, 

I.P.L., and Chesterton. 
IMckiiisoii (BoaUy). POEMS. Cr. 8v0. 

4S. 6tL Mtt, 

Dickinson (O. L.), M.A., Fellow of King's 
College, Cambridge. THE GREEK 
VIEW OF LIFE. Sixth EdiiioH, Cr. 

Dllke(Lady),' Balley (Miss), and Whitley 

(Miss). WOMEN'S WORK. Cr. ^o. 

as. td. 
Dillon (Edward). See Connoisseur's Library 

and Little Books on Art. 
DHchfield (P. H.), M.A^ F.S.A. THE 

STORY OF OUR ENGLISH TOWNS. 

With an Introduction by Adgustus 

Tbssopp,D.D. Sec&nd Edition, Cr.Zvo. ts. 
OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS: Extant at 

the Present Time. Cr. 9vo. 6t. 
ENGLISH VILLAGES. Illustrated. Stcond 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. at. 6d. ntt. 
THE PARISH CLERK. With 31 

Illustrations. Third Edition. Demy Zoo. 

IS, 6d. not. 
Dlzon (W. M.), M.A. A PRIMER OF 

TENNYSON. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO 
BROWNING. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 
as.6d 

Doney(May). SONGS OF THE REAL. 
Cr. Zvo. 3f . 6d. net. 
A volume of poems. 

Douglas ulames). THE MAN IN THE 
PXJLPIT. Cr. Zvo. as. 6d, net. 

Dowden (J.), D.D., Lord Bishop of Edin. 
burgh. See Churchman's Library. 

Drase (Q.). See Books on Business. 

Driver(S. R.), D.D.,D.C.L., Canon ofChrist 
Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the 
University of Oxford. SERMONS ON 
SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
See also Westminster Commentaries. 

Dry(Wakellng). See Little Guides. 

Diyfanrst (A. R.). See Little Books on Art. 

Dn Balsson (J. C.\ M. A. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

Dnipilld (Charles). See Books on Bunness. 

Dimas (Alexander> MY MEMOIRS. 
Translated by E. M. Waller. With Por- 
traits. In Sir Volumes. Cr. Zvo. 6s. each. 
Volnipe I. 



Dttiin (J. T). . D. Sc , and Mundella (V. A.). 
GENERAL ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
With X14 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. ys. 6d, 

Danatan(A. B.), RSc. See Junior School 
Books and Textbooks of Sdence. 

Durham (The Barl of ). A REPORT ON 
CANADA. With an Introductory Note. 
Demy Zvo. 4s. 6d. net. 

Dutt(W. A.). THE NORFOLK BROADS. 
With coloured Illustrations by Frank 
SouTHGATS. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

WILD LIFE IN EAST ANGLIA. With 
x6 Illustrations in colour by Framx South- 
CATS, R.B.A. Second Edition. Demy 
Zvo. js. 6d. net. 
See also Little Guides. 

Barle (JohnX Bishop of Salisbury. MICRO- 
COSMOGRAPHIE, or A PIECE OF 
THE WORLD DISCOVERED. Post 
x6mo. as net. 

Edmonds (Major J. B.X See W. B. Wood. 

Edwards (Clement), M.P. RAILWAY 
NATIONALIZATION. Second Edition 
Revised. Crown Zvo. as. 6d. net. 

Edwards (W. Douglas). See Commercial 
Series. 

B£an(Pleree). See LP. L. 

Bfferton (H. B.), M.A. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. New 
and Cheaper Issue. Demy Zvo. is. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Bllaby (C. O.). See Little Guides. 

Bllerton(P. O.). See S. J. Stone. 

BUwood (Thonws). THE HISTORY OF 
THE LIFE OF. Edited by C G. CRUMf, 
M.A. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Birfctettts. See Aurelius. 

Erasmus. A Book called in Latin EN- 
CHIRIDION MILITIS CHRISTIANS 
and in English the Manual of the Christian 
Knight. 

From the edition printed by Wynken de 
Worde, 1533. F'cajfr. Zvo. y. 6d. net. 

Palrbrother(W. H.), M.A. THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 3*. 6d, 

Parrer (Reginald). THE GARDEN OF 
ASIA. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Pea (Allan). SOME BEAUTIES OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. With 
82 Illustrations. Second Edition. Demy 
Zvo, las. 6d. net. 

Perrier (Susan). See Little Library. 

Fldler cr. Claxton), M.Inst. C.E. See 
Books on Business. 

Pleldinff (Henir)* See Standard Library. 

PInn (S. W.), M. A. See Junior Examination 
Series. 

PIrth (J. B.). See Little Guides. 

Plrth (C. H.), M.A. CROMWELL'S 
ARMY: A History of the English Soldier 
during the Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, 
and the Protectorate. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 
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r (O. WA MJL ANNALS OF 

SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. lUuitmed. 
Demy %V0. tot. 6d. 
PHsOcrald (Edward). THERUBAiYjLt 
OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Printed from 
the Fifth mad last Edition. With a Com- 
mentary by Mrs. STKPHSif Batson, and a 
Biography of Omar by E. D.^ Ross. Cr. 



tto. 6t. See also Miniature Library. 
^ ~ .P.> A CONCISE HJ 

BOOK OF CLIMBERS, TWINERS, 



Pluaerald(H.P.> A CONCISE HAND- 



AND WALL SHRUBS. lUustrated. 

PHzpatrlck (5. A. CX See Ancient Cities. 

Ptocker (W. H.X M. A., D.CI., Headmaster 
of the Dean Close School, Cheltenham. 
THE STUDENTS PRAYER BOOK. 
Ths Text op Moknikg and Evsning 
Pratkk and Litany. With an Introduc* 
tion and Notes. Cr. 8o». v. 6dL 

Pln<A. W.X M.A., William Dow Professor 
of Political Economy in M*Gill Umversity, 
MontreaL ECONOMIC PRINaPLES. 
D0my tov. 7s; (UL tut. 

PortMcna (Mrs. 0.X See Little Books on Art. 

PrsMr (David). A MODERN CAM- 
PAIGN: OR, WAR AND WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY IN THE FAR EAST. 
lUustrated. Cr, 8tw. 6f. 
A Colonial Edition is alsopablished. 

PraMT (J. P.). ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. With xoo lUustratioBS. 
Fifth Ediiitm Cr.^00, U, 

Prmich (W.X M.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Preudenrelch (Bd. von). DAIRY BAC- 
TERIOLOGY. A Short Manual for the 
Use of Students. Translated by J. R. 
AtNSwoitTH Davis, M.A. Stc«nd Edition, 
RtviutL Cr. 8v». v. 6d. 

Pttlford (H. W.), M.A. See Chorchman's 
Bible. 

OallahOT' (D.) and StMd (W. J.). THE 
COMPLETE RUGBY FOOTBALLER, 
ON THE NEW ZEALAND SYSTEM. 
With an Account of the Tour of the New 
Zealanders in England. With 35 Illustra- 
tions. i>Mfy8w. ios.6iLtuL 

aaIllcliaii(W. M.). See Little Guides. 

OamlMdo (Geoffrey, Etq.). See LP. L. 

Oatkell (Mrs.). See Little Library and 
Standard Library. 

Qasqaet, the Right Rev. Abbot, O.S.B. See 
Antiquary's Books. 

OMrM(H.B.), M. A., Fellow ofNewCoII^e, 
Oxford. BATTLES OF ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY. With numerous Plans. F<mriA 
EdiiioK. Revised, with a new Chapter 
including the South African War. Cr, 8m. 
y.6d. 

A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. Seamd RditioH, 
Cr. 8p4. 3x. fid, 

aibUns (H. da B.), Iitt.D., M.A. IN. 
DUSTRY IN ENGLAND : HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES. With 5 Maps. Fourth 
Edition, Dnny 8«w. zot. td, \ 



THE INDUSTRIAL HXSTORT OF 
ENGLAND. TkirUtntk Editwm, Re- 



With Mass and Plans. Cr. Im. 3s. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
Secatid Edition. Cr. 8e». ax. 6«£. 

See also Cooamexdal Secies sad R. A. 
Hadfield. 

(Bdwaffd). THE DECLINE AND 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Edited with Notes, Appendices, and Maps, 
by J. a BuBV, M.A^ LituD., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek at Cambridge, in Sntem 
Veluitus. D€my%v^ Gili U^,%s,U,emcJL 
AUo^ Cr, 8cw. 6r. akA. 

MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRIT- 
INGS. Edited by G. BiaKsacK Hiu, 
LUD Cr. Btw. 6*. 
See also Standard Librsry. 

Olbson (B. C. SA D.D., Lord Buhop, of 
Gloucester. See Westminster Commentaries, 
Handbooks of Theok)gy, and Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

aiIbert(A. R.). See Uctle Books on Art 

Oloair (M. RO uMl Wyatt (%Miib M.> A 
BOOK OF ENGLISH GARDENS. 
With «4 Illustrations in Colour. Dai^ 
^00, sof . 6d. tut, 

Oodlrcj (BUzaballi). A BOOK OF RE- 
MEMBRANCE. Edited by. Fcm^ 8iv. 
9S. 6d» tut, 

Oodley(A. D.\ M.A., FeUow of Magdalen 
CoUegfe, Oxford. LYRA FRIVOLA. 
TAt'rd Edituit. Fcaf,Zvo. 9t.6d, 

VERSES TO ORdK. Stc*t$d Edidm. 
Ffp. 8sw. sf . 6<^ 

SECOND STRINGS. Fca^, 8cw. m. 6d. 

aoldaalth (Oilvar). THE VICAR OF 
WAKEFIELD. Feu^. yutto. With xo 
Plates in Photogravure by Tony JohannoL 
LtatJur^ 9S. 6d. tut* 
See also I.P.L. and Standard Library. 

Qaodrlch-Praar (A.). IN A SYRIAN 
SADDLE. DttmyZvo. it.6d.iut, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Oarst (RL Han. 5lr John). THE CHIL- 
DREN OF THE NATION. Stcoiul 
Editiott. Detny 800. 7X. td. tut, 

Oandga (H. L.), M.A., Principal of Wells 
Theolo^cal College. See Westminster Com- 
mentaries. 

OralMai (P. Andarsan). THE RURAL 
EXODUS. Cr,Zvo. 9S,6d. 

Oranffar (P. S.X M.A., Litt.D. PSYCH- 
OLOGY. Third Editwti. Cr, 8tw. u. 6d, 

THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. Cr.8cwb tt, 

arav(B. M*Qnaaii). GERMAN PASSAGES 
FOR UNSEEN^TRANSLATION. Cr. 
$vo, v,6d, 

QnyiP, L.\ B.Sc. THE PRINCIPLES OF 
MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY: 
an Elementary Text-Book. With 161 
Diagrams. Cr, 8«v. y. ttL 

Qraea (O. Bocklaiid), M.A., late FeOow 
of St. John's College. Oxon. NOTES ON 
GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. 
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(B. T*\ M.A. See Charcliauui's 
Library. 
arMOldMtA. H. J.X M.A. A HISTORY 
OF ROME: From X33-X04 B.C Dtfity 
tvc. zor. 6d. net 

Qreeowell (Dora). See Miniature Library. 

Oreffory (R. A.). THE VAULT OF 

HEAVEN. A Popular Introductjon to 

Astronomy. Illustrated. Cr, 8sw. ax. 6d. 

Oreironr (MIm B. C). See Library of 

Devotion. 

Orubb(H. C). See Textboolcs of Technology. 

Owviui(lVL L.). A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
New and cheaper issue. Royal Zvo. 5s. tut, 

Haddon (A. C\ ScD., F.R.S. HEAD- 
HUNTERS BLACK, WHITE, AND 
BROWN. With many Illostrations and a 
Map. Demy 8tw. i5«. 

HadfieldCR. A.) and Qibbint (H. do B.X 
A SHORTER WORKING DAY. Cr. 
Svo, a*. 6^. 

Hall (R. NO and Neal (W. O.). THE 
ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA. 
Illustrated. Stccnd JSditiom, rtvised. 
Dtmy Sevk xot. 6^. ntU 

Hall <R. N.% GREAT ZIMBABWE. 
With numerous Plans and Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Royal 8cw. zor. 6</. net. 

Hamilton (P. J.X D.D. See Byzantine Texts. 

Hammond (J. L.>. CHARLES JAMES 
FOX. Demy ^00. 10s. 6d. 

Haanaj (DA A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE ROYAL NAVY, Z9oo-i688. Illus- 
trated. Demy Zvo, jt. 6d. each: 

Hannnr (James OA M.A. THE SPIRIT 
AND ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN 
MONASTICISM. Cr. 8cv. 6s. 

THE WISDOM OF THE DESERT. Fca^. 
Svw. 3x. 6d, net, 

Hamio(Martin). SeeConnoisBenr'sLibmry. 

Hare <A. t,\ M.A. THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF LARGBINDUCTION COILS. 
With numerous Diafl;Tama. Demy 8cw. 6f. 

Harrison (CUfford). READING AND 
READERS. Fcap. 8ew. a/. 6d. 

Harvey ( Alfred^ M. B. See Ancient Cities. 

HawthomeCNathanlelX See Little Library. 

HEALTH, WEALTH AND WISDOM. 
Cr. 8v0. zi. net. 

Heath (Prank RA See Little Guides. 

Heath (Dudley). See Connoisseur's Library. 

HeUo (Bmest). STUDIES IN SAINT- 
SHIP. Translated from the French by 
V. M. Crawford. Fcap Boo. y. 6d. 

Henderson (B. W.X Fellow of Exeter 
College. Oxford. THE LIFE AND 
PRINCIPATE OF THE EMPEROR 
NERO. Illustrated. New and cheaper 
issue. DemyUfo. 7s.6d.nei. 

AT INTERVALS. Fcm^Bvo. 9s.6d.net. 

Henderson (T. PA See Little Library and 
Oxford Biographies. 



Henley (W. B.). ENGLISH LYRICS. 

Second Edition. Cr.Boo, 9s.6d.net, 
Henley rW.B.)andWhlM^(C.) A BOOK 

OF ENGLISH PROSE. Cr. 8m. 9s,6d. 

net. 
Henson (H. H.), B.D.. Canon of Westminster. 

APOSTOLICCHRISTIANITY: As IIlus- 

trated by the Epistles of St. Paul to the 

Corinthians. Cr. 8v». 6s. 
LIGHT AND LEAVEN : Historical and 

Social Sermons. Cr. Bifo, 6s. 
Herbert (Oeor:^>. See Library of Devotion. 
Herbert.of Cheriwry (Lord). See Minia- 
ture Library. 
Hewins (W. A. SA B.A ENGLISH 

TRADE AND FINANCE IN THK 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Cr.8v». 

ax. 6d. 
Hewitt (Bthel M.) A GOLDEN DIAL 

A Day Book of Frose imd Verse. Fcmp. 

Bvo, 9S. 6d. net. 
Horwood (WA PALIO AND PONTB : 

A Book of Tuscan Games. lUustzmted. 

Royal dvo. are net. 
See also St. Francis of AssisL 
Hin (Clare). See Textbooks of Technology. 
Hill (Henry), RA, Headmaster of the Boy's 

Hich School, Worcester, Cape Colony. A 

SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETia 

Cr. Bvo, ar. 6d. 
Hlnd(C. LewlsX DAYS IN CORNWALL 

With z6 Illustrations in Colour by William 

Pascok, and 20 Photographs. Cr. iw. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also publidied. 
Hirst (P. W.) See Books on Business. 
Hoare(J. Doof las). ARCTIC BXPLORA. 

TION. With z8 Illustrations and Maps. 

Demy Svo, js. 6d. net. 
HobhonseCL. T.\ Fellow of CCC, Oxford. 

THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 

Demy Bvo, 10s. 6d, net. 
Hobson(J. A.), M.A. INTERNATIONAL 

TRADE : A Study of Economic Principles. 

Cr. Bvo. as, 6d. net. 
PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. SUih Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. 
THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEM- 

PLOYED. Third Edition. Cr.Bioo. as.6d, 
HodsrUn (T.X D.CL. See Leaden of 

Religion. 
Hodgson (Mrs. W.) HOW TO IDENTIFY 

OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN. Second 

Edition, Post 8tw. 6s. 
HMff (Thomas Jefferson). SHELLEY 

AT OXFORD. With an Introduction by 

R. A Strbatpbild. Fcap. ^0. as. net, 
Holden-Stone (O. do). See Books on 

Business, 
HoMlch (Sir T. H.X K.CI.E. THE 

INDIAN BORDERLAND: being a 

Personal Record of Twenty Yean, nins- 

tratod. Demy Bvo. tot. 6d. net. 
A Ookmial Bditioa is ake pabliahed. 
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Messrs. Methusn^ Catalogue 



I (W. 8.1II.A. A HISTORY 
OF BNGUSH LAW. /• Tm^ y^immus. 



VoL /. 



ZVMf 800. 



Caaon of St. Pwl't 



See Library of Devouon. 

Itolt (BbIIt). the secret of POPU- 
LARITY: How to Achieve Sodal Sooceas. 
Cr» 8b». 3«. ttd, net, 
A ColoaU Edition is also poblisbed. 

ltol«MM(O.J.). THE COOPBRATTVS 
movement to-day. FmtrtkEditUm, 
Cr, 8m. 3f . 6dL 

HoaeCNathaiiMJ.). SeeAntiqnaxy'sBoolca. 

HoppMT. See Little GaUeries. 

See CItMiral TnintlaHotifc 



H«nb«rf b (B. L. SA M.A. WATERLOO : 
A Naxrative and Criticiam. With Plaas. 

See alao Oxford Bioffxapbiea. 

HMth(A. C.). See Textbooks of Technolonr. 

Hortmi(R.P.XD.D. See Leaden of ReUfion. 

Merit (AlawMiir), MANCHURIA. With 
lUoatratioas aad a Ma|k Sm^md EditUn. 
Dmty 8v». ^t. 6d. net, 
A Cokmial BditioD is alao pablisbed. 

H«W (P. D.> SIX GREAT SCHOOL- 
MASTERS. With Portraits aad lUustra- 
tioos. Stc^nd Ediii^m, Dtmylvp. i$. 6d, 

H«weU (A. Q. Perran). FRANCISCAN 



DAYS. Translated aad ananged br. Cr. 

8e». u. 6d, ntU 
H«wen(a.). TRADE XmiONISM-NKw 

AHD Oux Fourth Edition, Cr, e«w. 

9/. &£ 
HadMMi (Robert). MEMORIALS OF A 

WARWICKSHIRE PARISH. lUustrated. 

Dtmty 8v». i5«. n#iL 
Hofflas (Sir WlUtem). K.CB.. O.M., 

D.C.L., F.R.S, THE ROYAL SOCIETY ; 

OB, SaSNOB IN TKS StaTK AND IN THS 

Schools. With as lUnstratioos. Wid» 
Royml 8ew. 4/. ^d, tuL 

HnrfaM (C BA THE PRAISE OF 
SHAKESPEARE. An English Antho- 
logy. With a Preface by Sidney Lbx. 
Demjf 8v«. xs. 6d, mtt, 

Hucbea OThomu). TOM BROWN'S 
SCHOOLDAYS. With an Introduction 
and Notes by Vbrnon Rsndall. iMUkgr. 
Royal "x^mo. at. 6d. net 

HatchliiMMi (Horace O.) THE NEW 
FOREST. lUttstmted in colour with 
50 Pictoiet by Waltxk Tvndalb aad 4 
W LuCT KKMr.WBLCK. Third Editmu 
Cr. Bto. 6f . 

Hattoa (A. WA M.A. See, Leaders of 
Religion and LiDxary of Devotion. 

Httttoii (BdwardX THE CITIES OF 
UMBRIA. With many Illustrations, of 
which so are in Colour, by A. Pisa. Seceud 
Edition, Cr,lvo. 6s, 

A Colonial Edition Is alao pablished. 

THE CITIES OF SPAIN. Stcond Edition. 
With many Illustrations, of which 84 are in 
Colour, by A. W. Rm ingtom. Dimy 8a». 
7«. €d. noi. 



FLORENCX AND NORTHERN TUS- 
CANY. With Cokmred lOoatialaooa by 
William Paskinson. Cr. 8e». 6c 
A Colonial Edition is also paUished. 

ENGLISH LOYB POEMS. Edited with 
an Introdnctia& Fcm^. 8m. ^. 6d. mgL 

H«tt«a(ltH.). See Leaders of Religion. 

Hattea (W. HA M.A. THE LIFE OF 
SIR THOMAS MORE. With Fbf«nyl& 
Soe»nd Edit ion. Cr.9mo. 5c 
See also Leaders of Religion. 

Hytfo(A.O.) GEORGE HERBERT AND 
HIS TIMES. With 3a UkistraSMBS. 
Den^ 8mu ios. 6d, not, 

Hj«tt(P. AA A SHORT HISTORY OF 
FLORBN(fB. Domy9mo. 7s.6d.ntL 



Third 



(H«vlk)w BRAND. A 
Translated by Wiluam Wosom. 
Edition. Cr. 8e». 91. 6d. 

Iflfo (W. R.X M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Hertford College, (>xford. CHRISTIAN 
MYSTICUSM. The Bainptoa Lectnrea for 
1809. Demv Saw. tat, 6d not. Sea alao 
Lioraiy of Devodon. 

lnam(A.O.\U.A. A HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH IN INDIA. Wkh Maps aad 
Plans. Cr. 8m. 6s. 

ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 
WithMapa. Domy^ao. xos.6d.net 

Jaduoa (C. B.X BA. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Jacluoa(8.XM.A. See Comoiercial Series. 

Jackson (P. HaariHonX See Little C^ddcs. 

Jacob (P»X H.A. See Junior ff.Tamination 
Series. 

JaaMS (W. H. N.X A.R.C.S., A.LB.E. Sea 
Textbooks of Tedinology. 

Joaas (J. SUpboaX TRUSTS, POOLS, 
AND CORNERS. Cr. 8m. %s.6d. 
See also Books on Business. 

Jclfr^i(D. OwyaX DOLLY'S THRATRI. 
CALS. Described and lUustrated with a4 
Coloured Pictures. Snpor Royml i6mo. •s.6d. 

Joaka (B.X M.A.. Reader of Law in the 
University of Oxford. ENGLISH L(X:AL 
GOYERNMENT. Second Edition. Cr. 
B90, 9s.6d. 

Jonner (Mrs. H.X See Little Books on Art. 

JoBoings (OtcarJ, M.D., Member of the 
Bibliographical Society. EARLY WOOD- 
CUT INITIALS, containing over thirteen 
hundred Reproductions of Pictorial Letters 
of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Ontories. 
Demy 4I0. 9ie. net. 

Jeaaop^ (AnfiutaaX I>-D. See Leaden of 
Rehgion. 

Jovons (P. B.X M.A.. Litt.D., Principal of 
Bishop Hatfield's Hall. Durham. RE- 
LIGION IN EVOLUTION. Cr. 8m. 
3s, 6d. net 

See also Churchman's library and Hand- 
books of Theology. 

Johiisoa{Mrs. BarhamX WILLIAM BOD- 
HAM DONNE AND HIS FRIENDS. 
Dgmy 8m. lor. 6d. net 
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MmgtandBUr H« HA K.CB. BRITISH 

CENTRAL AFRICA. With nevlv aoo 
lUnstnitioDS and Six Maps. Third EtRiwt, 
Cr. 4io, x8r. ngi, 
A Colonial Edition la also published. 
JR. Crom|rt«iiVM.A. POEMS 



OF 



inn; 



BR LIFE. Selected by. 
TkirtgtHthEditimu Fff.^no, as,6d.U4t. 

•vonec (H. )• See Commercial Series. 

JoaM (H. P.). See Textbooks of Sdence. 

JoiiM(L. A. AtliertoyXK.C,M.P. THE 
MINERS' GUIDE TO THE COAL 
MINES REGULATION ACTS. Cr.800. 
9s. 6d, fuL 

COMMERCE IN WAR. X^ymlBo^ •ts.mt, 

JoilMMl(BeDX See Standard Library. 

Jallana (Ludy) of Norwich. RBVELA. 
TIONSOFDIVINELOVE. Ed.byGsACB 
Warraoc Sec0ndSdit, Cr. Bp0, y, 6d. 

Javoool* See nn w in w l Timnslatioos. 

'KapM.' LET YOUTH BUT KNOW: 
A Plea for Reaaoo in Bdncatioo. Cr, 8w. 
y,6d. fuL 

KanfaMUiii Qjf.). SOCIALISM AND 
MODERN THOUGHT. StcondBditum. 
Cr, 8iVk ax. 6^ M4i» 

KeatlnwJJ. P.ID.D. THE AGAPE AND 
THE^EUCHARIST. Cr. Bwn ^6d 

KOirtofJohB). THE POEMS OF. Edited 
with Introdaction and Notes by E. de Selin- 
oottrt,M.A. S§comd MditUm. Dtmy%o0. 
71. 6d. mt 

REALMS OF GOLD. Selections fkom tbe 
Works of. Fca/.Bvc. y.edtui. 
^ See also little library and Standard 
Library. 

KoMoCJohn). THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
Withan Introduction and Notes by W. Lock, 
D.D., Warden of KeUeCoUege. Illustntted 
byR«ANNiNGBBLU TkirdEditi^iu Fcm^. 
8(V. V'^>d,Zjadd4dm9rooc9^^ 
See also library ofDevotion. 

Kelynack (T. N.X M.D., M.R.C.P., Hon. 
Secretary of tbe Society for the Study of 
Inebriety. THE DRINK PROBLEM 
IN ITS MEDICO- SOCIOLOGICAL 
ASPECT. Edited by. With a Diagrams. 
Dtmy 8cw. 7/. 6A tut, 

Konpbrrhonuuia THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST, with an Introduction by 
DsAN Farras. Illustrated by C M. Gbre. 
TkirdRdiHotu Fcm^.%vo» y.td,:^mddtd 
morocco, 51. 

Also Translated by C. Bigg, D.D. Cr, 
809. 3*. 6dl See also library of Devotion 
and Standard Library. 

Koooedy (Bart.>. THE GREEN 
SPHINX. Cr.dfw. y,6d,nei, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Kemiody (Jamoo Hon^rlitoiiX D.D., Assist- 
ant Lecturer in Divinity in the University of 
DubUn. ST, PAUL'S SECOND AJND 
THIRD EPISTLES TO THE CORIN- 
THIANS. With Introduction, Dissertations 
and Notes. Cr, 8«». 6r. 

iaiamlns(C.W.)»M.A. THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH, 
trated. Cr.8e». 9i,€d. 



laaclidDe (A. W.V SeoLbtloLilniT. 
KIpaff (Rndywd). BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS. 80/A TkcHtamd, TwitU^ 
9tcmdEdiHoH, Cr,9v^ 6t, 
A Colonial Edition is also publi&hed. 
THE SEVEN SEAS. 63rd Tfumtmmd. 
EUotntk Edition. Cr.Boo. 6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE FIVE NATIONS. 4Ui Tkommmd, 
Steond Edition. Cr.Boo. 6s. 
A Colonial E<fitioo is also published. 
DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. SixtmUk 
Edition. Cr. 9sfo, 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Kaiffht JAIbert B.). THE COMPLETE 
CRICKETER. lUus. DsmyBtw. 7s. 6d. not. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Knl|rlit(H.J.C.),M.A. See Churchman's 

KaowUair (R. J«)t M.A., Professor of New 

Testament Exegesis at Kmg's College, 

London. See Westminster Commentaries. 
Uuib (Charieo and Mary), THE WORKS 

OF. Edited by E. V. Lucas. lUustnted 

InSto*nVoinm$s. D*my2vo, 7t.6d.gncA. 
See also little Library and S. V. Lucas. 
Uuibort(P.A.H.). See Little Guides. 
LambrooiPraleMor). See Byiantine Texts. 
Uuio-P)MriorStaiil«y> A HISTORY OF 

.EGYPT IN THE MIDDLE AGES. FuUy 

Illustrated. Cr, 8«». 6s, 
Uu^tH6m%(P.\U,A. BALLADSOFTHB 

BkAVS: Poems of Chivalnr, Enterprise, 

Courage, and Constancy. TJkird Esution. 

Cr, 8tw. 9S, 6d. 
Law CWmUuB^ See Ufaiary of Devotion 

and Standard Library. 
LoKh (Hoorv). THE DUSIE OF DEVON- 

SHIRE. A Biography. With » Ilhutn- 

tions. Dtmy%vc, ias.6d,ntt» 
See also Tames Braid. 
GREAT GOLFERS IN THE MAKING. 

With 34 Portraits. DsmySvo, 7s.6d.nft. 
Le Bnui (Amitofo). THE LAND OF 
. PARDONS. Tianskted by Francu M. 

GosTLiNG. Illustrated in colour. Sseond 

Edition. Dsmy 8m. 71. 6d, not. 
Leo(Ca|rtaia L. Melyllle> A HISTORY 

OF POLICE IN ENGLAND. Cr, %vo, 

3X. 6d. not, 
Lelgli(Porclvid). THE COMIC ENGLISH 

GRAMMAR. Embellished with upwards 

of 50 characteristic Illustrations by John 
^ Lbbch. Post j6mo. 9S. 6d. not, 
lewes(y.B.XM.A. AIR AND WATER. 

Illustrated. Cr. Zno, as, 6d. 
Lowls (Mrs. OwiO. A CONCISE 

HANDBOOK OF GARDEN SHRUBS. 

Illustrated. Feaj^, 8m. y. 6d, not. 



College. ST. PAUL, THE MASTER- 
BUILDER. SoeondSd, Cr. B90. v. 6d, 
THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN UFB. 
Cr.dM. 6s. 

See also Lenders of Religion and Library 
ofDevotion. 
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MBSSR& Mbthubn's Catalogub 



LMfcarCP.). Sm Littk Libmy. I 

LodM (Sir Ollv«rX F.IL& THB SUB. 
STANCE OF FAITH ALLIED WITH | 
SCIENCE: A CMccbkm for Pv«itt 
aiKl Tcacbara. SsomtkSd, Cr. 80A v. tuL 

• UftkMiM(W. P.X M.A. ETHICS AND 
ATONEMENT. With m FrootapMce. 
Dtmv 8o». ««. ntt, 

LMCfcUowOTw.X SccUctleUbfarT. 

LoriflMr (Omtm Horace). LETTERS 
FROM A SELF.MADE MERCHANT 
TO HIS SON. SixUmthEdUum. Cr.9m^ 

A ColooUl Editioo is abopoblislMd. 
OLD GORGON GRAHAM. StemdEditwm, 
Cr.%o0, 6s. 
A Colonial Editioa is also jmbllshed. 
Lsvtr (Saamel). S«e I. P. L 
B. V. L. and C. L 0. ENGLAND DAY BY 
DAY: Or, The Englishman's Handbook to 



EffidencT. Illustrated by GbokcbMobjk>w. 
FomrthJsdiiwm. FaU.AU, im.iuL 

|(B.V.). THE LIFE OP CHARLES 



LAMB. With •$ lUustrations. TJUrd 
Ediii^m, Dsmy 8w. 7/. &£ tuU 
A Colonial Edition is also poblished. 

A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. With 
many Illustrations, of which so are in Colour 
byHBRBBETMAiiSHALL. Smftntk BdiH0M, 
Cr,Zv0, 6s. 
A Colonial Edition Is also pnhlished. 

A WANDERER IN LONDON. With s6 
Illustrations in Coloor by Nblson Dawson, 
and 36 other lUttstimtionSi Fj/U EdiHcm. 
Cr. %ve. 6s, 
A Colonial Editioa Is also poblished. 

FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE. TJdrd 
EdiHom, Fca^. 8iw. js. 

THE OPEN ROAD : a UtUe Book for Way- 
farers. EUMmth Editim. Fcm^%90. sr. ; 
India Pt^tr. 71. 6d, 

THE FRIENDLY TOWN : a UtUe Book 
for the Urbane. Third EdUims. Fcap. 
8cw. 5«. : India Pm^^ js. 6d. 

Luctan* .^ Classical Translations. 

Lorde<L.W.>M.A. See Commercial Series. 

L^don (Noel S. X Seejnnior School Books . 

Lytteltoa(HoB. Mrs. A.). WOMEN AND 
THEIR WORK. Cr. 8m. 9S.6d. 

Macaulay (Lord). CRITICAL AND HIS- 
TORICAL ESSAYS. Edited by F. C Mon- 
TAGUB, M.A. TArts V&lu$nss. Cr. 809. i8f. 
The only edition of this book completely 
annotated. 

M*Alleii(J. B B.X M.A. See CommercUl 
Series. 

MacCoUocli (J. A.X See Churchman's 
Library. 

MacCnnn (Plorence K.\ MARY 
STUART. With over 60 lUusbratioos, in- 
cluding a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 
Stcond and Ctuapsr Edition. Cr.Bva, 6s. 
See also Leaders of Relision. 

McDermott (B. R.). See Books on Business. 

M'Dowall(A. 8.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Macknr (A.M.). See Churchman's Library. 

MacUiii (Horbort W.X ii.A. See And- 
qaary^s Books. 



(W. LmUoV M.A^ M.IX. 

D.P.H.. et& THE HEALTH (>F THE 
SCHOOL CHILD. Cr. 8b« as. 6^ 

Mdllo Biori f Aotlior of). ST. CATHER- 
INE OF SIENA AND HER TIME& 
WithoSIUnstratioBS. Dsmy^vo. js.6d.mei. 

HUcmw (LMirto). M.A. A PRIMER OF 
WORDSWORTH. Cr. 8«v. as. 6^ 

MalMftF(J* PfXLittD. A HISTORY OF 
THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES. 
Fully Illustrated. Cr. 8«w. 6s. 

MidtlwidCP.W.), LL.D.. Downing Professor 
of the Laws of England m the University of 
Cambridge. CANON LAW IN ENG- 
LAND. R0falZv^ 7S.6d. 

Maiden (H. B.X M.A. ENGLISH RE- 
CORDS. A CompanMNi to the History of 
England. Cr. 8w. xt. 6d. 

TH££NGLISH CITIZEN : HIS RIGHTS 
AND DUTIES. Sgnemtk EdiHsn. Cr. 
8v«. is.6d. 
See also Sdiool Histories. 

Marchant (B. CX M.A., FeUow of Peter- 
house. C^bridge. A GREEK ANTHO- 
L(X}Y S«c0ndEdiiim. Cr.^nw. ^6d. 
See also A. M.Cook. 

Marr(J. B.X F.R.S., Fdlowof St John's Col- 
Iwe. Cambridge. THE SOENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERY. SscmdEdsHm. 
Illustrated. ^Cr. 800. 6s. 

AGRICULTURAL GEOIXX^Y. Illustrated. 
Cr. %oo. 6s. 

Marriott (J. A. R.). FALKLAND AND 
HIS TIMES. With so Illnstratioiis. 
Second Ed, Dsmf 8ml 71. 6d. nsL 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Marvoll ( AndrewX See Little Library. 

Masefleld (JohnX SEA LIFE IN NEI^ 
SON'S TIME. Illustrated. Cr. 8w. 



o^'the'spanish main. 



and a Map. Dsmy boe. 



With 
Dtmy 



lUustrations 

zor. 6d. nst. 
A SAILOR'S GARLAND. Edited and 

Selected by. Cr. Bm. y. 6d. net. 
MaskeII(A.). See Connoisseur's Library. 
Masoa(A. J.X D.D. See Leaden of Religion. 
MasseefaeoneX THE EVOLUTION OF 

PLANT LIFE: Lower Forms. Illustrated. 

Cr. 8v». ar. 6d. 
Mastennan (C. P. O.X M.A., M.P. 

TENNYSON AS A RELIGIOUS 

TEACHER. Cr. 8«w. 6s. 
MathesoB<Mrs. B. P.X COUNSELS OF 

LIFE. Fea^boo. 9s.6d.nit. 
May (Phin. THE PHIL MAY ALBUM. 

Second MdiHon. 4(0* ts. nst. 
Mellows (Bmma 8.x A SHORT STORY 

OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Cr. 

890. \s. 6d. 
Methnen (A. M. S.X THE TRAGEDY 

OF SOUTH AFRICA. Cr. 800. ^.nei. 

Also Cr. Bvo. y^ net. 
A revised and enlarged edition of the 
author's *Ptsoe or War m Sooth 
Africa.* 
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ENGLAND'S RUIN: Discussbd in Six- 

TBKN Lrmms to ths Right Hon. 

JosBPHCHAMBBJtLAiN, M.P. Seventh Edi- 

Hon. Cr, 8o». yi* net. 
MIlM (Eustace), M.A. LIFE AFTER 

LIFE. Ok, THE THEORY OF REIN. 

CARNATION. Cr.%vo. 9s.6d.nei, 
MUlals (J. O.). THE LIFE AND LET> 

TERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 

MILLAIS, Pr«sidcntof the Rml Academy. 

With many Illustrations, of wtiich 2 are in 

Photogravure. J^ew EtHtion. Demy 8tv. 

^s. hd, net. 
See also Little Galleries. 
MJIUn (G. P.). PICTORIAL GARDEN- 

ING. Illustrated. Cr, 8w. 3*. 6d. net. 
Minis (C T.X M.I.M.E. See textbooks of 

Technology. 
Milne (J. Q.). M.A. A HISTORY OF 

ROMAN EGYPT. Fully Illus. Cr.^vo. 6t, 
Milton (John). A DAY BOOK OF. 

Edited by R. F. Towndrow. Fce^ Bva, 

31. 6d, net. 
See also Little library and Standard 
Library. 
Mfnchin (H. C.).M. A. See R. PeeL 
MltchelliP. Cholmero), M.A. OUTLINES 

OF BIOLOGY. lUoatratcd. Secand Edi- 
tion, Cr. Bvo. 6e. 
Mtttoil <a. B.\ JANE AUSTEN AND 

HER TIMES. With many Portraits and 

Illustrations. Second €U$dCAea/er Edition. 

Cr. Sew. 6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Moffat (Mary M.). QUEEN LOUISA OF 

PRUSSIA. With 90 Illustrations. Fourth 

Edition, Demy %oo. js. 6d, not. 
' Moll iK,y See Books on Business. 
Molr (D. M.X See Little Library. 
Mollnos (Dr. Michael de). See Library of 

Devotion. 
Money (L. O. Chloxxa), M.P. RICHES 

AND POVERTY. Third Edition. Demy 

Saw. 5f. net, 
Montana (Henry), Earl of Manchester. See 

library of Devotion. 
Montalnie. A DAY BOOK OF. Edited 

by C r. PoMD. Fcap, Bvo. y, 6d, net. 
Montmorency (J* B. O. deX B.A., LL.B. 

THOMAS A KEMPIS, HIS AGE AND 

BOOK. With as Illustrations. Second 

Edition. Demy Svo, js, 6d, net, 
Moore (H. B.> BACK TO THE LAND. 

An Inqutiy into Rural Depopulation. Cr, 

Btw. 94, od, 
Moorhouie (B. HaliHm). NKT,SON'::^ 

LADY HAMILTON. Wiib 5^ PortmiU. 

S^cimd EiiitioK. Drmy 8t>tf . js. td. net. 

A CufuJiInl Etlliititi i£ elI&o piibli^bcd. 

Moran(CJdr«n£eO.), See Book^on llu,<^m<»i. 

More (Sir Thomas). Scb SEandoid Library, 

MorlilUW. R.X Oriel Colk^t. Oxford. A 

HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER 

THK GREAT TO ALEXANDER IL 

With M.i.ys .xuC 1 \ ■ .;■■.. Cr, $vo. ^. 6d. 
Morich(R.J.X late of Clifton College. See 

School Ezainimuion Series. 



Morria (J.\ THE MAKERS OF JAPAN. 

Wiib >4 lllu5tratioii&. Demy Sw. iss. 6d* 

net, 
A ColonjaJ Ediiion is alio {Mibliiihed. 
Morrif (J> E.)» S« Little Guides 
Morton (Ml 5A AuderaonX See Mi^ Uto^j- 

Mou]e(H. CO.), D.D., Lord Bisliop of Dur- 
ham. Sec Leader'! of Religion. 

Mulr (M. M. Fattf^n)^ M.A. THE 
CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. Illuitratcd. 

MundtllaCV, A.), M.A. See J. T, Dunn. 
Muriro (R^), LL D. See Antiquary 'e Ho«k£, 
Naval Officer (A>, Se< L P. L. 
NeaKW.OO. S^eR,N. Hall. 
New map (ErncBt). HUGO WOLF. 

Ne wm an (Qeorire), M . D. . D. P. H. , F. R. S. E . , 
Lecturer on Public Health iit St. Bortbolo- 
rnew'5 H^pital, and Medical Officer of 
Health of the Mctropctitnn Borctngh of 
Finsbuiy. INFANT MOETALIXV, A 
Social Froeilem. With a 6 DUgrac&s. 

Ncwtnan (|J. H^ Ottd others. See Library 
ot r>cvoliQn. 

N Ic ho] B (J . B. B. ). See Lit 1 le Libra rv. 

Nlcklia (TO. M.A, EXAMINATION 
P A P EK S I N T H UC YD 1 DES. Cn Ski. «. 

Mm rod. See L P. L. 

Norirat© (0. Le Qfya). THE LIFE OF 
Slk WALTER SCOTT. llJusuated. 
DiiHy Etxj. 7*. 6i/. ntl. 

Norrcffaard (B. W.). THE GREAT 
SIKGE : Tbe Itivesim*ht and Fall of Port 
Afthur. lUu^tra,ted. i?f»i>ST^. loj, 6d.nfi. 

Nofwny {A* ||*J. NAPLES. With n Col- 
cured 1 1 lustrations by MaUKICX G&tlFFBM- 
KAGBN. Sfc^nd Editiim. Cr. M^ 6r, 

Novftlli. THE DISCIPLES AT SAIS AND 
OTHER FRAG M E N TS. Ed Lted by Mki 

Ul*JA HlFiCH. /rfliA SCJCP. -i^^td. 

Oldfiem (Wp J.), M,A., Prebendary of 
Lincoln. A PRIMER OF RELIGION. 
Ba^rp on ths Catcch XEVi OF thkCkukcei 
OF EHtiX-AfJD. Fcaf. aiptf. 2s* 6eL 

Oldham (R M.), B.A, Se« Textbooks of 
Science. 

O llphant (Mra. J , See Leaders of Religion. 

OlBaotC W,C,>» MA,, Felb* of All Souls'. 
Oxford. A HISTORV OF THE ART 
OF WAR. The MldUJe Aees, from the 
Fourth to the Fourteenth Century. Ill us* 
trated* Demy Et'J, Idj^ 6d* Hft. 

Ottley (R. i„), D;D. See HfiudbookA of 
THeoloEyand LoidcnofRelLgictu 

Overton (J« H»% See Leaders t>f Religion^ 

Owen (Ooug'lili). St^e Books on Business. 

Oiiord { M. N J, ofGuy's Hospilal A HAND- 
BOOK OF NURSING. Fourth Ediiiim. 
Cr, Zvif. 3*. td. 

pAkes (W, C C,>. THE SCIENCE OF 

KVGIENE. Ulustnited. DtmylvQ. t^. 

Palmer ( Frederick), WITH KUROKI IN 

MANCHURIA. Ill u,.tr*tcd. Third 

EdUum. Demy Bev. 7#* 6d, net. 
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> (QnterC). A LOVER'S DIARY. 

>McM(A.K.). SMALL LESSONS ON 
GREAT TRUTHS. Fuip,%o0, u.6d, 

■ftrktaMaCJoha). PARADISI IN SOLE 
PARADISUS TERRESTRIS, OR A 
GARDEN or ALL SORTS OF PLEA- 
SANT FLOWERS. FpO^. £j, js, tut, 

hVB«rt0r(Joha>. HELIOTROPES, OR 
NEW POSIES FOR SXmDIALS, x6as> 
Edited by Pikotal Lampom. QumrU. 

huvMBCtor (Prot Lmo). Sm ByantiiM 
Texts. 



_ • (Mrs. CkaMnjD. GARRICK 
AND HIS CIRCLE. With ^ lUastn- 
tntioBS. Ste^iui Ediiwm, Dtmy 8ml 
ZM. 6iL mi. 
A Colonial EdidoQ b alio pnbliibed. 
FMdO* See Library of Devotion. 
PtetMi (Qeorte). SOCIAL CARICA- 
TURE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. With ovw mo liiostnttioas. 
Jm^trimlQumrt^ j(a, zaf. 6d. mtt, 
Seealsolittle Boolu oa Ait and LP.L. 
LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 
With t4 Portraits and Illnstratioos. 
SKond SdiH0ti. DtmjUf0, xtM.ntU 
A Colonial Edition u also pabliahed. 
P«tersoii(W. R.)(BesOaniin SwiftV LIFE'S 
QUESTIONINGS. Cf . 8iv. v,6d.tut. 



J|(A.H.). NOTESOFANEAST 
COAST NATURALIST. Illustrated in 
Colour by F. Sodthgatb. Second Editici^ 

NATURE IN EASTERN NORFOLK. 
A series of obaenradons on the Birds, 
Fishes, Mammals, Repdka, and Stalk- 
eyed Crustaceans found in that Beigfa- 
bourhood, with a list of the species With 
za Illustrations in colour, by Fkank 
SouTHaATB. Stoomd JSditim, Cr, 8m. 
6s. 

P0ac9ck(N.). See litde Books on Art. 

PMke (C. Kl. AA F.R.H.S. A CON. 
CISE HANDBOOK OF GARDEN 
ANNUAL AND BIENNIAL PLANTS. 
With a4 Illustrations. Fta^^ 8mi 3s. 6(L met, 

Ptcl (RobertX and Minciilii (H. CI M.A. 
OXFORD. With Koo Illustrations in 
Colour. Cr. 8m. 61. 

Peel (Sidney), late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and Secretary to the Royal Com- 
mission on the Licensing Laws. PRACTL 
CAL LICENSING REFORM. Second 
Edition, Cr. Bvo, is, 6d 

Petrie(W.M.PUnden),D.CL,LLD., Pro- 
fessor of Egyptology at University College. 
A HISTORY OF EGYPT, prom thb 
Eakubst Timbs to thb Prbsbnt Day. 
Fully Illustrated. In six volumes. Cr, 
8m. 6s,eacA, 

YOL. I. PRKHrSTORIC TlHBS TO XYItH 

DTXAfiTT. Sixth Editiom. 



Vol n. Tn ICVIItr amd XVIIlm 

Dtmastibs. Fourth Editiom. 
Vou m, XIXth to XXXth Dtmastib. 
Vol. it. Thb Egypt or tkb Ptolbsubs. 

J. P.MAHArFY.Utt.D. 

Vol. t. Roman Egtpt. J. G. Milnb, M.A. 
Vol. vl Kctpt ik thb Middlb Agbs. 

Stanlby Lamb-Poolb, M.A. 
RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 

ANCIENT EGYPT. Illustrated. Cr, 

SYRIA ANd'eGYPT, FROM THE TELL 

EL AM ARN A TABLETS. Cr,%oo, M.6d, 
EGYPTIAN TALES. Illustrated bj Tris- 

TRAM Elus. /m Two Volumee, Cr, 8m. 

3*. 6d. each. . 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. With 

zao Illustrations. Cr. 8m. %s,€d 
Phflilps (W. A.). See Oxford BiomndUcs. 

phuiiwtts (BUM). MY DEvoif Tear. 

With 38 Illustrations by T. Lbt Pbtmy- 
BRiDGB. Second mud Chex^er Edition, 

upSSlong and down along. 

Illustrated by Clauds Sbsppbrsok. 

Cr, At*' 5*« mt, 

A volume of po cms i 
Plarr (Victor Q.). See School Histories. 
Plato. See Standard Library. 
PlBotas. THE CAPTIVl. Edited, with 

an Introductkm, Textual Notes, and a Com- 
mentary, by W. M. Liin>sAT, Felk»w of 

Jesus ColIege,Oxford. Demy 9^. ios,6d.net. 
Ptowden-WardlBW (J. T^ &A., King's 

College^ Cambridge. See School Examina- 

tiooStnes. 
PMmore (PnulOu MODERN SPIRL 

TUALISM. Ttoo Volumes. Deu^^oe. 

mxs. net, 
A History and a Critidim. 
POOT (J. MrlGk Le). A MODERN 

LBGIONARY4 Cr.8M. 6s. 
Rollard (Alice). See Little Books on Art. 
PoUardCA. W.X OLD PICTURE BOOKS. 

Illustrated. J}emy 8m. 7s. 6d, net, 
Pollard(BUzBP.>. See Little Books 00 Art. 
PMIock (DavldX M.I.N.A. See Books on 

Business. 
Potter (M. C.\ M.A., F.LS. A TEXT- 

BOOK OF AGRKnjLTURAL BOTANY. 

Illustrated. Second Edition, Cr^ 8m. 

Pmper (J. 0*Coiiiiw). THE MAKING 

OF AN ORATOR. Cr.boo, U, 
Prance (Q.> See R. Wyon. 
PreMott(0. L.> ABOUT MUSIC, AND 

WHAT IT l^ MADE OF. Cr, 8m. 

u. td. net. 
Price (L. L.), M. A.. Fellow of Oriel College, 

Oxon. A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. Fourth Edi^ 

Hon. Cr. Bvo. 9s. 6d, 
Primrose (Deborah). A MODERN 

BCEOTIA. Cr. 8m. 6r. 
Protheroe (Bmeet). THE DOMINION 

OF MAN. Gbography in its Human 

AsPBCT. With 3a lull-page Illostrations. 

Cr, 8m. eSi 
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POflil and R^wittdiMk THE MICRO- 
03SM OF LONDON, os London in 
MiNiATUKB. With X04 lUostrations id 
colour, /ft TJkfW0 Volmmis, Sm^U ^U. 

•Q»^7a-"'t. QttUler CMCh). THE 
TK)LDEN POMP. A PitoonsiON op 
BngusmLvmcs. Second JUlih'pm, Cr. 80#. 
•X. 6di. net, 

Qaevedo Vilfons. See MiniAtnie Libnor. 

a.R. and B.S. THE WOODHOUSE COR- 
RESPONDENCE. Cr. Sow. 6f. 
A Colonial Edition is alao published. 

Rvckliam (R. B.X M.A. See Westminster 
Commentaries. 

RfljnLiLaaraM.). THE WOMEN-ART- 
ISTS OF BOLOGNA. With 90 Illns. 
trationa. Demy two, js. 6d. net* 



Wtmn (LonsdafeX B.D., Ozon. DANTE 
i^ND HIS ITALY. With 3a Ulnstxa- 
tions largely from contemporary Frescoes 
and Docnmenta. DemfZvo. zai. 6d, net, 

Rahts (P. J.X M.A., B.Sc. Lecturer in 
English at Merchant Venturers' Technical 
College, Bristol. • HIGHER ENGUSH. 
Cr, Zve, xt. 6d, 

Randolph (B. W.)» D.D. Sm Library of 
Devotion. 

Raaiiio (D. WA M.A. A STUDENT'S 
HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. Cr. Zoe, 

RmMan (HMtlilirs), M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of New College, Oxford. DOC- 
TRINE AND DEVELOPMENT. Cr, 
§w 6r 

Ravon (J.* J A D.D. See Antiquary's Books. 

RawtUmoJllawreiica, Bm.>. See I.P.L. 

RaymoBd (Wattor). See School Histories. 

AReallhiddy. SeeLP.U 

ReaaoBrWAM-A. UNIVERSITY AND 

SOCIAL Settlements, cr, scw. 

Radiiath (H. A.), M.A. See Westminster 
Commentai iea. 

Raynolda. See Little Galleries. 

Rhoadea (J. P.X See Simplified French Texts. 

Rbodaa CW. BA See School Histories. 

Rian (ff.X M.A. See SimpUfied Fiench 
Texts. 

Robarta (M. BA See C C Channer. 

Rabartaan (A A D.D^ Lord Bishop of 
Exeter. REGNUM DEL The Bampton 
Lectures of zQor. Demy^vo, •tt.td.net, 

Rabartaoo (C. Graiit). M.A., Fellow of All 
Souls' College, Oxford, Examiner in the 
Honours School of Modem Hutory, Oxford, 
xQoi-xQo^ SELECT STATUTES, CASES, 
AND CONSTITUTIONAL DOCU- 
MENTS, 1660-1833. Demy^vo, zor. 6</. 
net, 

Rabartaan (C. Onuit) and Bartholomew 
y. ax F.R.S.E.. F.R-G.S. A HIS- 
TORICAL AND MODERN ATLAS OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. DemyQumrte, 
Ai»6d, net, 

Rabartaon(81ra.8.XK.CS.I. CHITRAL: 
Thh Stort or a Minok Sibcb. Third 
EdiHen, lUnstrated. Cr,9vo. %t,td,netA 



RaMnaanCA. W.X M.A. See Chmcbman's 
Bible. 

Robhiaoa (Cecilia). THE MINISTRY 
OF DEACONESSES. With an Introduc- 
tion by the late Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Cr. Zvc %s. 6d, 

RaMoaon(F. S.). See Connoisseur's Library. 

RachafoHcaald (La>> See Little Library. 

Rodwell (p.X B.A. NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK. A Course for Beginners. With 
a Preface by Waltbr Lock, i).D., Warden 
of Keble College. Fc^, Zve. _xt. td, 

Raa(Pr«l>. OLD OAR TORN ITURE. With 
noany Illustrations by the Author, including 
afrontispiece in colour* Demyiioe, toi,6d, 

R'Ogvn (A. O. L.X M.A. See Books on 



See Little Galleries. 



[Mrera 

Busin( 

Ramney. 

Raacoa (B. S.\ See Little Guides. 

Raaa (Bdward). THE ROSS READER. 
Illustrated. Cr, 8v». m, 6d, Alw in 4 
Parts, Parts I. and II, 6d, eaek; Part 
III. id.: Partly, lod, 

RawBtraa (Joahoa). THE IMPERIAL 
DRUG TRADE. A Rs-Statbmbnt of 
THB Opium Qubstion. Second tmd 
CJkea^r Edition. Cr,hoe. 9S.net, 

Rcnrda-Smlth (N. Q.). THE PILLOW 
BOOK: A Garnbr or Many Moods. 
Second Edition, Cr.%00, 4s, 6d.net, 

RaMa (A. B.\ D.D. See Junior School 
Books. 

Rnaaall (W. Oark). THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
With Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. 
PourtA Edition. Cr. 9vo, 6s. 

SalnabaryCHarriagton). M.D^ F.R.C.P. 
PRINCIPIA THBRAPBUTICA. 
Dsmy tow. 7^. 6d. net. 

St. Anaalfli. See Library of Devotion. 

St. Auffaatlna. See Library of Devotaon. 

St. Baraard. See Library of Devotion. 

Salaa (St. Pranda da). See Libruy of 
Devotion. 

St. Cyraa (Vlacaant). See Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

S£ Praocla 9i AaalaL THE UTTLE 
FLOWERS OF THE GLORIOUS 
MESSER ST. FRANCIS AND HIS 
FRIARS. Newlv translated by Wiluaii 
HsTWOOD. With an Introduction bv A. 
G. F. HowKix, and 40 Illustrations nrom 
Italian Painters. Demy Svo. u. net. 
See also Standard Library and labrary of 
Devotion. 

*8akl* (H. Monra). REGINALD. Stcond 
Edition. Pea/. Zvo. as. 6d. net. 
' iCA. L.). See Uttle Guides. 
, lant (J.X M.A. ANNALS OF 
ESTMINSTER SCHOOL. Illustrated. 
Demy %do, 7s. 6d. 

Satfaas(C.). See Byzantine Texts. 

Schmltt (John). See Byzantine Texts. 

Scott (A. M.). WINSTON SPENCER 
CHURCHI LL. With Portraiu and Illus- 
trations. Cr. Bvo. xs. 6d. 

S€UdaaMire(CyrU). See Little Guides. 
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PA U.K THE MECHANICS 
OF DAILY LIFE. lUostnted. Cr, 8m. 

Selons (Bdmimd). TOMMY SMITH'S 
ANIMALS. lUastrated by 0. W. Ord. 

Sck^l Edition, xs. 6d, 
TOMMY SMITH'S OTHER AKIMALS. 

With xa Illustrations by Augusta Guest. 

S$comd Edition. Fcap. 9vo. as. 6d. 
SfltUe (J. H.). ANECDOTES OF 

SOLDIERS. Cr. %vc. y, 6d. n*L 
8lMk0spear« (WlUlan). 
THE FOUR FOLIOS, 2693; xfis*: 1664; 

1685. Each £4, 4B. mt, or a complete set, 

£t», xas. fut. 
Folios 3 and 4 are ready. 
Folio a is nearly ready. 
See also Arden. Standard Library and 

Little Quarto Shakearaeare. 
Sharp (A.>. VICTORIAN POETS. Cr. 

8cw, at. 6^. 
Sharp (Cedl). See & Baring-Goold. 
Sharp (Mrs. B. A.). See Little Books on 

Art. 
Shadlock (J. S.) THE PIANOFORTE 

SONATA. Cr. »iw. 5*- 
Shelly (PercvB.). ADONAIS; an Elegy 

on tne death of John Keats, Author of 

* Endymion,' etc. Pisa. From the types of 

Didot, x8ax. af. tut. 
Shappard (H. P.X M.A. See S. Baring- 

Sherwell (Arthur), MA. LIFE IN WEST 
, yAirrf Edition, 



LONDON. 
t.6d. 



Cr. 8cv. 



Shipley (Mary B.> AN ENGLISH 
CHURCH HISTORY FOR CHILD- 
REN. A.©. 597.1066. With a Preface by 
the Bishop of Gibraltar. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Cr. 8cw. at. 6d. uoL 
I (J.). See Little Books on Art. 

(Q, A.). FRANCESCO 

G U A R D1. With 41 Plates. Im^eHni 
4io. £at 9*. tut. 

Sketchley (R. B. D.). See Lltde Books on 
Art. 

SUptoa (H. P. K.). See Little Books on 
Art. 

Slailao (Dottglaa). SICILY: The New 
Winter Resort. With over aoo Illustrations. 
Sicond Edition. Cr.Zvo. s*. net. 

Small (Evan), M.A. THE EARTH. An 
Introduction to Physbgraphy. Illustrated* 
Cr. Bvo. 9S. 6d. 

SmaUwood (M. O.). See Little Books on 
Art. 

Siiiedl^(P. B.X SeeLP.L. 

Smith (Admm). THE WEALTH OF 
NATIONS. Edited with an Introduction 
and numerous Notes bv Edwin Cannan, 
M.A. 7\uo voimmtt, I>€myZv0, 91s, mt. 

Smith (Horaoa and James). See Little 
Library. 



(H. BMMajL M.A. A NEW 

JUNIOR ARITHMETIC Crmvn 8m 

aj. With Answers, ar. 6d. 
Satfth (R. Madia). THOUGHTS FOR 

THE DAY. Edited by. Eca^. 8e». 

y. 6d. not. 
Smith (NoweUC.). See W. Wordsworth. 
Smith (John ThooMa). A BOOiC FOR 

A RAINY DAY: Or, Recollections of the 

Events of the Years X766-X833. Edited by 

WiLFKBD Whittbn. Illustrated. IVide 

Demy ^00. zax. 6<£ noL 
Soell (P. J.). A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 

Illustrated. Cr.Zvo. U. 
Siiowdan(C. B.> A HANDY DIGEST OF 

BRITISH HISTORY. Demy^no. 41. fkL 
See Oassical Translations. 
(L. A.). See Junior School Books. 
Sooth (B. WiltoaX M.A. See Junior School 

Books. 
Southay (R.). ENGLISH SEAMEN. 

Edited by David Hannav. 
VoL I. (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, 

Drake, CaveadlshX Second Edition. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 
VoL IL (Richard Hawkins, ChenviUe, 

Essex, and RaleighX Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
See also Standard Libraxy. 
Spanoa (C. H.X M* A. See School Eaoaxnioa- 

tion Series. 
Splcer (A. D.). THE PAPER TRADE. 

With Maps and Diagrams. Deng^ tov. 

Its. 6d. net. 
Spoonar (W. A.), M.A. See Leaders of 

Religion. 
Staley (Bdraimbe). THE GUILDS OF 

FLORENCE. Illustxated. Second Edition. 

Royal Boo. \6s. net. 
Stanbridga (J. W.), B.D. See Ubrary of 
Devotion. 
*StancUffa.* GOLF DO'S AND DONrS. 

Second Edition. Fcap.%09, za 
Stead (W. J.). See D. Gallaher. 
StadBian(A. M. M.X M.A. 
INITI A LATINA : Easy Lessons on Elemen- 

Ury Accidence. Ninth Edition. Fcn^. 

Bvo. IS, 
FIRST LATIN LESSONS. TentA Edi- 
tion, Cr. Bvo. 9S. 
FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes 

adapted to the Shorter Latin Primer and 

Vocabulary. Seventh Ed. revised. xBmo. 

ts.6d. 
EASY SELECTIONS FROM CiESAR. 

The Helvetian War. Third Edition. 

iBmo. IS. 
EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. The 

Kings of Rome. iBmo. Third Edition. 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 

TRANSLATION. Eleventh Ed. Ecm^. 

Bvo. js. 6d, 
EXEMPLA LATINA. Fizat Exercises 

in Latin Accidence. With Vocabulary. 

Third Edition. Cr.Bvo. xs. 
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EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 
REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With 
Vocabulary. EUvtnthtuuLCJuaptrEdiiioH^ 
re^vutitUn, Cr, Svo, is. 6a, Orijp'fta/ 
Edition, ax. 6d. Kbv, 3X. tut. 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE : 
Rules and Exercises. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8m. XX. 6d. With Vocabulary, ax. 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM: Miscellaneoos 
Latin Exercises on Common Rules and 
Idioms. Fourth Edition, EaU, 8fv. 
IX. &/. With Vocabulary, ax. Key, ax. 
net, 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPE- 
TITION : Arranged according to Subjects. 
Fourttenth Edition, Fcap. Sow. xx. td. 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS. 
xSiMtf. Fourth Edition, xx. 

STEPS TO GREEK. Third Edition, ro- 
vised. iZmo, xx. 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Second 
Editiom Cr. Stfo, xx. 6d. 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Fourth Edition, re- 
vised, Fcap. Stw. XX. 6d, 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION. Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Fourth Edition, Fca^. 8vo. ix 6d, 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. 
For the use of Schools. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Vocabulary. Fourth 
Edition, Fcap. 8cw. ax. 6d, 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Eighth EMHon, 
x8mm. %d. 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Seventh Edi- 
tion, revised, Cr. ivo, xx. 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. Fijih Edi- 
tion, revised. Fcap, 8c«. xx. 6d, 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX. With Vocabu- 
lary. Fourth Edition, Cr, 8w. ax. 6d, 
Key. 3X. net, 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION : Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Thirteenth Edition, Fcap. ^o, ix. 
See also School Examination Series. 

Steel (R. BUlott), M.A., F.C.S. THE 
WORLD OF SCIENCE. With 147 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Cr. Svo, ax. 6a. 
See also School Examination Series. 

Stepbenson (C), of the Technical College, 
Bradford, and Saddardt (P.) of the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds. ORNAMEN- 
TAL DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. 
Illustrated. l>emv Svo. Third Edition, 
7S.6d, 

Stepbensofi (J.), M.A. THE CHIEF 
TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. Cr.Bvo, :is. 6d. 

Sterne (Lanrence). See Little Library. 

Sterry (W.). M.A. ANNALS OF ETON 
COLLEGE. Illustrated. Demy^vo, 7S.6d. 

Steuart (Katherine). BY ALLAN 
WATER. Second Edition, Cr,Svo. fix. 



SteveoMMi (R. L.) THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
Selected and Edited by Sidney Colvin. 
Third Edition, Cr.9vo. lax. 

Library Edition. Dem^Svo. 3 vols, 95X.NX/. 
A Colonial Edition ts also published. 

VAILIMA letters. With an Etched 
Portrait bv William Strang. Ffjflh 
Edition. Cr. Svo. Buckram. 6x. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE LIFE OF R. L. STEVENSON. See 
G. Balfour. 

Sterenson (M. I.). FROM SARANAC 
TO THE MARQUESAS. Being Letters 
written by Mrs. M. I. Stsybnson during 
X887-8. Cr. %vo. 6s. net. 

LETTERS FROM SAMOA. X89X-95. Edited 
and arranged by M. C. Balpour. With 
many Illustrations. Second Edition Cr, 
Svo. 6s. net, 

Stoddart (Anna M.X See Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

Stokes (P. QA B.A. HOURS WITH 
RABELAIS. From the translation of Sir 
T. Urquhart and P. A. Motteux. With 
a Portrait in Photogravure. Cr. Svo. 3s, 6d. 
net. 

Stone (8. J.). POEMS AND HYMNS. 
With a Memoir by F. G. Ellbrton, 
M.A. With Portrait. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

Storr (Vernon P.), M.A., Lecturer in 
the Philosophy of Religion in Cambridge 
University; Examining Chaplain to the 
Archbishop of Canterbuiy; formerly Fellow 
of University College, Oxford. DEVELOP- 
MENT AND DIVINE PURPOSE Cn 
Svo, 5X. net, 

Straker (P.). See Books on Business. 

Streane (A. W.^ I>-D. See Churchman*! 
Bible. 

Streatfdid (R. A.). MODERN MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. With 24 Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition, Demy Svo, •js,6d, 
net. 

Stroud (HA D.Sc, M.A. PRACTTICAL 
PHYSICS. With many Diagrams. Second 
Edition. 3X. net, 

Strntt (Joseph). THE SPORTS AND 
PASTIMES OF THE PEOPLE OF 
ENGLAND. Illustrated by many Enerav- 
ings. Revised by J. Charlbs Cox, LL.D., 
F.S.A. Quarto, aix. net. 

Staart(Cavt. Donald). THE STRUGGLE 
FOR PERSIA. With a Map. Cr.Svo, 6s. 

Starch (P.)., Staff Instructor to the Surrey 
County Council. MANUAL TRAINING 
DRAWING (WOODWORK). Its Prin- 
ciples and Application, with Solutions to 
Examination Questions, x8pa-x905, Ortho- 
graphic, Isometric and Oblique Projection, 
witn 50 Plates and X40 Figures. Foolscap, 
5x. net. 

Snddards (P.). See C. Stephenson. 

Sarteea (R. S. ). See I. P. L. 

" ~ THE FRENCH 



Symee Q, B.), M.A. 

^^ — .^jj ^«c«irf£iiVw«. Cr.Svo. 



REVOLUTIC 
2S.6d, 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



fl|SrttM«i(B.M.X M.A., M.IX SeeAndcat 

TadtM. AGRICOLA. Wltk Introduction 

Notes, Map, etc., by R. F. Davis, M.A.. 

Fca^, 9vc, 9S. 
GERMANIA. By the ume Editor. Fca^. 

Bvc, 9*. See auo CUsucal Translations. 
Taitack(W.>. HOWARD LETTERS AND 

MEMORIES. DtmyUfp, tos.64i.n4i. 
Tanler (J. >• See Libr vy of Devotion. 



Taylor (A. B.). THE ELEMENTS OF 
METAPHYf'"'' "^ - " ' 

. r(P.a.). 

Taylor (I* A.), See Oidbrd 



iETAPHYSlCS. Dtrnv^vo. 10$. 6J.net. 
Taylor(P. Q.), M.A. See Commercial Series. 



ti^lor'(Joba W.X THE COMING OF 
THE SAINTS : Imagination and Studies 
in Early Church History and Tradition. 
With a6 Illustrations. Demv ftxv. 7*. 64. n»i. 

Taylor (T. M.X M.A., Fellow of Gooville 
and Caius Collie, Cambridge. A CON- 
STITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL 
HISTORY OF ROME. Cr.^o. ft.6d. 

Tennyson (AM rod. Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF. Edited, with Notes and 
an Inuoduction, by J. Churton Collins, 
M.A. Cr. 8tv. 6s. 

IN MEMORIAM, MAUD, AND THE 
PRINCESS. Edited by J. Chukton 
Collins. M.A. Cr. %O0. 6$. See also 
little Library. 

Terry (C. 8.). See Oxford Btographies. 

Thackeray (W. M.). See Uttle Lihrary. 

Tlwobald(P.V.X M.A. INSECT LIFE. 
Illustrated. Second £ditUn Rnnud, Cr. 
Zv0. ax. 6d. 

Thompoon (A. H.> See Little Guides. 

TIlestoaCMaryWA DAILY STRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. Tkirtttnik Edi- 
tian. Mtdmmx6tM0. as.6d.Mgt Also an 
edition in superior binding. 6r. 

Tompkins (tL W.), F.RrH.S. See Little 
Guides. 

Townley (La4y Saoan). MY CHINESE 
NOTE-BOOK With 16 Illustrations and 
9 Maps. Tkird£diiwn. Dtmy^oo. xos. 
6d.n€L 

Toynboo (Pag«fc% M.A., D.Litt. See 
Oxford Biographies. 

Trench (Herbert). DEI RDRE WEDDED 
AND OTHER POEMS. Cr. Svp. u. 

An episode of Thirty hours delivered by 
the three voices.^ It deals with the love of 
Deirdre for Naris and is founded on a Gaelic 
Version of the Tragical Tale of the Sons of 
Usoach. 



Trevotyaa (0. M.), Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, ENGLAND UNDER THE 
STUARTS. With Maps and Plans. Second 
Edition. Detnv 8e». xor. 6d. mt. 

Trotttbeck (0. B.>. See Little Guides. 

Tylor (B. k.\ B.A., F.CS. See Junior 
School Books. 

Tyrrell-OIll (Prances). See Little Books 
on Art. 

Vardon (Harry). THE COMPLETE 
(K>LFER. Illustrated. Eighth Edition. 
Demy 8sw. Jos.6d. tut. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 



See Utile 



hmSI^^KE 



St or THE ROYAL STUARTS, 
HENRY STUART. CARDINAL, 
DURE OF YORK. With so llluatratioos. 
Second Edition. Demy 8e#. xor. 6d. not. 

THE NAPLES RIVERIA. With as lUos- 
trations in Cok>ur by Mauwcc GaairrsM- 
KACBN. Cr, 8r». 6s. 
A C>>lonial Edition is slso published. 

Voofelln (A.)i M.A. See Junior Examina- 
tion Series. 

WaddeU(Col.L.AALL.P.,CB. LHASA 
AND ITS MYSTERIES. With a Record 
of the Expedition oC 1903-1904. With 15s 
*** * " Maps. Third mnd 



Illustrations and Maps. Third mnd 

Cheaper Edition. Demy Urn. js. 6d. met. 

OLD TESTAMENT 



Wi 



^.W.XD.D. 

RY. With Maps. EonrthEdiHom. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
WaffBor (RIchMd). MUSIC DRAMAS: 
Interpreutions, embodying Wagner's own 
explanations. By A. L. Clbathbji and 
B. Crump. In fionr Volumes, Femp 8m. 
iu.6d.oeuh. 
Yol. l— Tmb Ring or nta Niiblung. 

Third Edition. 
Vol. h.— Paksifal, Lokbmgkim, and 

The Holy Grail. 
Vol. III. — Tmstan and Isolds. 
Wall (J. C.). DEVILS. lUustiated by the 
Autiior and from photographs. Down 8m. 
AS. 6d. net See also Antiquary's Books. 
Walters (H. B.). See Little Bobks on Art 

and Classics of Art. 
Walton (P. W.). See School Histories. 
WatlM (liaac) and CoCtan (Chartao). 
See I.P.L., Standard library, sad Little 
Ubnury. 
Warrai.VonHMi (Hon. WlUktm), M.A. 
READINGS ON THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE, based on the Commentary of 
Bbnvbnuto da Ikola and otherauthonties. 
With en Introdectioa by the Rey. Dr. 
MooRB. In Two Volumes. Second EeU- 
tiont entirely rewritten. Cr, 9ve. i w. net, 
Watorfaonee (Mre. AJbrtd). WITHTHE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED : Little HomUies to 
Women in Country Places. Second Edition. 
SmnllPettZve. as. net. 
See also Liule Library. 
WoaiMriioad (T. C), M.A. EXAMINA- 
TION PAPERSIN HORACE. Cr.9oo. 
OS. See also Junior Examination Series. 
Webber (P. C). See Textbooks of Techno- 

Wd7'(ArcUMd), M.A. AN INTRO- 
DUCTIONTO THE HISTORY OF 
MODERN EUROPE. Cr. %vo. 6s. 

Wells (Sidney H.) See Textbooks of Science. 

WeUs(J.XM.A.,Felk>wandTutorofWadham 
College. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. Third Edition. Cr ,Zve. 3s. 6d. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Seventh 
Edition. With 3 Maps. Cr. 8m. 3f.6d. 
See also Little Guides. 

Wheldo«(P.W.). A LITTLE BROTHER 
TO THE BIRDS. With 15 Ilkutretioiis, 
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9 of wUdi an by A. H. BocKLAMD. Lmt^^ 

Cr, 8m. 6r, 
Whlbtoy(C). See W.E. Henley. 
Whlbley (L.), M.A., Fellow of Pembroke 

College, Cambridge. GR£EK OLIGAR- 
CHIES : THEIR ORGANISATION 

AND CHARACTER. Cr. 8m. 6s. 
WhltekMrfO. H.), M.A. See Chardiman's 

Bible. 
WhiteCOntert). THE NATURAL 

HISTORy OF SELBORNE. Edited by 

L. C MiALL, F.R.S., assisted by W. Wakdb 

FowLBK, M.A. Cr. 8tw. 6r. 
See alao Standard Library. 
Whitlleld (B. E.). See Commercial Series. 
WhitehMd (A. WA GASPARD DE 

COLIGNY. lUostraud. Demy %V0. 

lu. 6d, nMt. 
Whlteley (R. UoydX F.I.C, Princioal of 

the Mnnicipal Science School, West Brom- 

wich. AN ELEMENTARY TEXT- 

BOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

Cr. 8CV. %t. td, 
Wlllttoy(MiM>. SeeLadypillee. 
Widtten (WA See John Thomas Smith. 
WlMrto(A. QA B.Sc. See Books on Business. 
WUberfOTVe (Wilfrid). See Little Books 

on Art* 
Wilde (Occar). DE PROFUNDIS. Ninth 

Edition. Cr. 8tv. 5«. tut, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE DUCHESS OF PADUA. Dtmy 8w. 

X9S, 6d» nti* 
POEMS. Dtmy Scv. i». 6dL n*t. 
INTENTIONS. Dtmy^v. X9s.6d.net. 
SALOME, AND OTHER PLAYS. Demy 

BtWm jtSm 6d» net, 
LADY WINDERMERE'S FAN. Demy 

8vw. laf. 6d. neU 
A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE. 

Demy 8001 xaf. 6d. net. 
AN IDEAL HUSBAND. Den^ Bve. 

I8J« 6d. net. 
THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EAR. 

NEST. DemySv0. jas.6d.nei. 
A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES and 

THE HAPPY PRINCE. Demy Szw. 

xsf. 6d. net. 
LORD ARTHUR SAVILE'S CRIME and 

OTHER PROSE PIECES. Demy Bm. 

tat. 6d. net. 
WilklBS (W. n.\ B.A. THE ALIEN 

INVASION. Cr.Zva. *t. 6d. 

(A.). PETROL PETER 



Pretty Stories and Funnv Pictures. lUns- 
trated in Colour by A. W. Mills. Demy 
Ate. V. 6d, net. 

WulliuBSOn (M. O.). See Andent Cities. 

WililaniMMiCW.). THE BRITISH 
GARDENER. Illustrated. Deniy Zvo. 
xor. 6d. 

WlUlamMMl (W.), B.A. See Junior Ex- 
amination Series, Junior School Books, and 
Beginner's Books. 

WUlMoCBeckles). LORD STRATH- 
CON A : the Story of his life. Illustrated. 
Demy 8r». js. 6d. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 



Wllmttt-Biutim (B. M.). MAKERS OF 

EUROPE. Cr. 8cv. Seventh Ed. 31. 6d. 
A Text-book of European History for 

Middle Forms. 
THE ANCIENT WORLD. With Maps and 

Illustrations. Cr. 8tw. 31. 6d. 
See also Beginner's Books. 
WHtOiiC Bishop.). See Library of Devotion. 
WHfon ( A. J.). See Books on Business. 
Wilton (H. A.). See Books on Business. 
Wilton (J. A.X See Simplified French 

Texts. 
WIKon (Rkliard). M.A. LYRA PAS- 

TORALIS : Songs of Nature, Church, and 

Home. P0tt 8tw. as, 6d. 
WInbolt (S. B.), M.A. EXERCISES IN 

LATIN ACCIDENCE. Cr. 8tw. rt. 6d. 
LATIN HEXAMETER VERSE: An Aid 

to Composition. Cr» 8cw. 31. 6d. Kbv, 

IH^ndlo'CB. C. A.), F.R.S., Ir.S. A. See Anti- 
uary's Books, Little Guides, Ancient 
Ities, and School Histories. 

- B.Sc, 



qua 
Citi 



:s, and Scb< 
WInterbotbaa fCuonX M.A., 
LL.B. See Churchman's Library! 



Wood (Sir Bvolyn), F.M., V.C, G.CBj. 
G.C.M.G. FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO 
FIELD-MARSHAL. With 24 Illusfcra. 
Uons and Maps. Two Volumes. Fourth 
Edition. Demy 8fv. su. net. 
A Colonial Edition is a!bo published. 

Wood (J. A. B.). See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Wood (J. HIckofy). DAN LENO. IIlus- 

trated. Third Edition. Cr. 800. 6e. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wood (W. BIrkbockX M. A., late Scbobiof 
Worcester College, Oxford, and Bdmonds 
(Major J. B.X RE^ D.A.5.-M.G. A 
HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR IN 
THE UNITED STATES. With an 
Introduction by H. Sfbnsbr Wilkinson. 
With fl4 Maps and Plans. Demy Svo. 
z9f. 6d. net. 

Wordsworth (Chrlttoplior). See Anti- 
quary's Books. 

Wordsworth (W.). POEMS BY. Selected 
by Stoppord A. Brooks. With 40 Illus- 
trations by Edmund H. Nbw. With a 
Frontispiece in Photogravure. Demy Bpo. 
•js. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wordsworth (W.) and Coloridge(S. T.). 
See Little Library. 

Wriffht (Arthur), D.D., Fellow of Queen's 
C^lege, Cambridge. See Churchman's 
Library. 

Wriffht (C. Gordon). See Dante. 

Wriiht (J. C>. TO-DAY. Demy i6mo. 

Wriirhtisophlo). GERMAN VOCABU- 
LARIES FOR REPETITION. Fca^. Zvo. 
u. 6d. 

Wrong (aeorjTO M.), Professor of Histor^r 
in the University of Toronto. 



EARL OF ELGIN. Ilhistiated, 
8otf. js. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
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Messrs. Mbthuen's Catalogue 



WytMiKmUffLy. Se«M.R. .^ 

lW>Uto(A. B.). MODERN ABY^INIA. 
With a Map and a PortiaiL Vtmj^ 8v». 
i$t, net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

WyiidhaiB(Rt. Hon. Qeorrc). M.P. THE 
POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARB. With an Introduction and 
Notes. Dtmy 8sw. Buckram^ gilt top. 
tos 6d* 

Wyoa(R.)«)<lPr«ace(Q.)* THE LAND 
OF THE BLACK MOUNTAIN. Being 
a Description of Montenegrow With 40 
Illustrations. Cr, 80a. ax. 6^. neL 

Yeatt (W. B.). A BOOK OF IRISH 
VERSE. Selected from Modem Writers. 



Rtviud mmd Enlmrgnd Editwu. Cr. 8r». 

3«. td. 
YottO£(PllMMi\. THE COMPLETE 

MOTORIST. With z 38 Illustrations. 

St'jrtk Edition, Demy Zvo. tax. 6^. nti. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE JOY OF THE ROAD ; An Apptwia- 

tion of the Motor Car. Small Demy Bzv. 

YmtniTcT. M.). THE AMERICAN 
COTTON INDUSTRY: A Study of 
Work and Workers. Cr. Boo. Cloth, ax. &/. ; 
Paper boards. is.Sd. 

Zlmmern (Aoteola). WHAT DO WE 
KNOW CONCERNING ELECTRI- 
CITY? Fcap.Zvo. it.6d.Het. 



Ancient CHtieB 

General Editor, a C. A. WINDLE. D.Sc., F,R.S. 
Cr. 8tv. 4s. 6d. net. 



Cmistki. By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc. F.R.S. 

lUustratedliyE. H. New. 
Shrewsbury. By T. Auden, M.A., F.S.A. 
* Illustrated. 
Cahtsrbury. By J. C Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 

Illustrated. 
Edinburgh. Bt M. G. WHliamion, M.A. 

Illustrated by Herbert Railton. 



LiNCOLH. By E. Mansel Sympson, M.A., 
M.D. Illustrated by E.H. New. 

Bristol. By Alfred Harvey. Illustrated 
by E. H. New. 

Dublin. By S. A. O. FiUcpatrick. Illustrated 
by W. C. Green. 



The Antianary's Booki 

General Editor, J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A. 
D$my %vo. 7j. td, mt. 



Enolibh Monastic Lifs. By the Right 

Rev. Abbot Gasquet, O.S.B. Illustrated. 

Third Edition. 
Remains or the Prbhistoric Acb in 

England. By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc.. 

F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations and 

Plans. 
Old Sbrvicb Books op thb English 

Church. By Christopher Wordsworth, 

M.A., and Henry Littlehales. With 

Coloured and other Illustrations. 
Celtic Art. By T. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. 

With numerous Illustrations and Plans. 
Archeology and False Antiquities. 

By R. Munro, LL.D. Illustrated. 
Shrines op British Saints. By J.C. Wall. 

With numerous Illustrations and Flans. 



The Royal Forests op England. By J. 

C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. Illustrated. 
The Manor and Manorial Records. 

By Nathaniel J. Hone. Illustrated. 
English Seals. By J. Harvey Bloom. 

Illustrated. 
The Domesday Inquest. By Adolphus 

Ballard , B. A , LL. B. With 97 Illustrations. 
The Brasses op England. By Herbert 

W. Macklin, M. A. With many Illustrations. 

Second Edition. 
Parish Life in Mediaval Enguind. By 

the Right Rev. Abbott Gasquet, O.S.B. 

With many Illustrations. Second Edition. 
The Bells op England. By Canon J. J. 

Raven, D.D., F.S.A. With Illustraaoos. 

Second Edition, 



The Arden Shakespeare 

Demy 8v<?. 2j. 6d. net each volume. 

General Editor, W. J. CRAIG. 

An edition of Shakespeare in single Plays. Edited with a full Introduction, Textual 

Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 

I Kino Lear. Edited by W. J. CraiR. 
Julius Caesar. Edited by M. Macmillan. 



Hamlet. Edited by Edward Dowden. 
Romeo and Juliet. Edited by Edward 
Dowden. 



The Tempest. 



Edited by Moreton Luce. 

{Ceniinned 
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Othbllo. Edited by H. C. Hart. 

Trras Anoronicus. Edited by H. B. Bail- 

don. 
Ctmbbukk. Edited by Edward Dowden. 
The Mkrky Wives of Windsor. Edited by 

H. C. Hart. 
A MiDsuMMBK Night's Drbam. Edited by 

H. Cuningham. 
King Hbnry V. Edited by H. A. Evans. 
All's Wbll That Ends Wbll. Edited by 

W. O. Brigstockc. 
Thb Taming op thb Shrbw. Edited by 

R. Warwick Bond. 
TiMON OF Athens. Edited by K. Deighton. 
Mbasurb for Mbasurb. Edited by H. C 

Hart. 
Twelfth Night. Edited by Moreton Luce. 



Thr Merchant of Vbnicb. Edited bf 

C. Knox Pooler. 
Troilus and Crbssida. Edited by K. 

Deighton. 
Antony and Cleopatra. Edited byR. H. 

Case. 
Love's Labour's Lost. Edited by H. C. 

Hart. 
The Two Gbntlbman of Vbrona. R, 

Warwick Bond. 
Pkrxclbs. Edited by K. Deighton. 
The Comedy of Errors. Edited by H. 

Cuninghaflk. 
King Richard hi. Edited by A H. 

Thompson. 
King John. Edited by Ivor B. John. 



Easy French Rhymes. By Henri Blouet. 
Stcond Edition, Illustrated. Fcap^^oo, is. 

Easy Stories from English History. By 
£. M. Wilmot-Buxton, Author of ' Makers 
of Europe.' Third Etiit ion, Cr.dvo. is. 

Easy Kxbrcisbs in Arithmetic. Anranged 
by W. S. Beard. Stc^nd JSdiHtm, Fca^ 



Thfi Beginiittr^B Books 

Edited by W. WILLIAMSON. B.A. 



Without Answers, is. With Answers. 

IS. yL 
Easy Dictation and Spelling. By W. 

Williamson, B.A. Fi/tA Ed, Fcttp. 8cvl is. 
An Easy Poetry Book. Selected and 

axranged by W. Willtamsoo, B.A., Author 

of * Dtcution PRasages.' Suond Edition, 

Cr, 800. IS. 



Books on BnBineeB 

Cr, %vo, 2s, 6d. net. 



Ports and Docks. By Douglas Owen. 

Railways. By E. R. McDermotL 

The Stock Exchanob. By Chas. Dnguid. 

Stcond Edition, 
The Business of Insurance. By A. J. 

Wilson. 
The Electrical Industry : Lighting, 

Traction, and Power. By A. G. Whyte, 

B.Sc. 
The Shipbuilding Industry : Its History. 

Science, Practice, and Finance. By David 

Pollock, M.LN.A. 
Thb Money Market. By F. Straker. 
Tub Business Side of Agriculture. By 

A. G. L. Rogers, M.A. 
Law in Business. By H. A. Wilson. 
The Brewing Industry. By Julian L. 

Baker, F.LC.F.CS. 



Thb Automobilb Industry. By G. de H. 

Stone. 
Mining and Mining Invbstmbnts. By 

•A. Moil.' 
The Business of Advertising. By Clarence 

G. Moran. Barrister-at'Law. Illustrated. 
Trade Unions. By G. Drage. 
Civil Engineering. By 17 Claxton Fidler, 

M.Inst. C.E. Illustrated. 
The Iron Trade of Great Britain. By 

J. Stephen Jeans. Illustrated. 
Monopolies, Trusts, and Kartblls. By 

F. W Hirst. 
Thb Cotton Industry and Trade. By 

Prof. S. J. Chapman, Dean of the Faculty 

of Commerce in the Univenity of Man- 

Chester. Illustrated. 



Byzantine Texts 

Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A., Utt.D. 
A series of texts of Byzantine Historians, edited by English and foreign scholars. 

Thb History of Psellus. Edited by C 



Zachariah of Mitylbnb. Translated by F. 
J. Hamilton, D.D., and £. W. Brooks. 
Dtmy Ufo, los. 6d. net, 

Evagrius. Edited by L6on Parmentier and 
M. Bides. Dtmy Sew. los, 6d, mt. 



Sathas. Dtmy Zvc, xu. ngL 
EcTHBSis Chronica. Edited by Professor 

Lambros. Bemy Bev. js, 6d. mt. 
The Chronicle of Morba. Edited by John 

Schmitt. Dtmy^oo, 15s. ngt. 
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Messrs. Mbthuen's Catalogue 



Ths Libiakt or Dbvotion— <Mi/fiuMi^. 
Ltsa Innocbntium. Edited by Walter 

Lock, D.D. 
A Sbuous Call to a Dbvout and Holy 

Lirs. Edited by C Biu* I)*I>* Fomrtk 

EditUm. 
Ths Tbmpue. Edited by E. C S. Gibioci, 

D.D. Stcond Edition. 
A Guide to Etsrnity. Edited by J. W. 

Sunbridge, B.D. 
The Psalms op David. Edited by B. W. 

Rjuidolph, D.D. 
LvsA Apostolica. By Cardinal Newman 

and others. Edited by Canon Scott Holland 

and Canon H. C Beeching, M. A. 
Ths Innkr Way. By J. Tauler. Edited by 

A.W. Hutton, M.A. 
Thb Thoughts op Pascal. Edited by C 

S. jerraoi| M.A. 
On the Love op God. By St. Francis de 

Sales. Edited by W. J. Knox-Uttle, M.A. 
A Manual op Consolation prom the 

Saints and Fathers. Edited by J. H. 

Bum, RD. 
The Song op Songs. Edited by B. Blaxland, 

M.A. 
The Devotions op St. Ansklm. Edited by 

C. CJ.Webb. M.A. 
Grace Abounding. ByJohnBunyan. Edited 

by S. C. Freer, M.A. 
Bishop Wilson's Sacra Privata. Edited 

byA. E. Bum, B.D. 



Lyra Sacra: A Book of Sacred Verse. 
Edited by H. C Beeching, M.A., Canoo of 
Westminster. 

A Day Book prom the SaiNTS and Fathers. 
Edited by J. H. Bum, B.D. 

Heavenly wisdom. A Selection from die 
English Mystics. Edited by £. C Gregory. 

Light, Lipe, and Love. A Selection from the 
German Mystics. £ditedbyW.R.Inge,M.A. 

An Introduction to The Devout Lipe. 
By St. Francis de Sales. Translated and 
Edited by T. Bams, M.A. 

Manchester al Mondo: a Contemi^tion 
of Death and Immortality. By Henry 
Montagu^ Earl of Manchester. With an 
Introduction by Elis&beth Waterhouse, 
Editor of * A Little Book of Life and Death.' 

The Little Flowbrs op the Glorious 
Messer St. Francis and op his 
Friars. Done into English by W. Hey- 
wood. With an IntroductioQ by A. C. 
Ferrers HowelL 

The SrijfiTLAL Gtrioi, which D!»niwicln 
the Soul and brinzi jt by the Inward Way 
to the Km i lien of Perfect ConiempUtlDn, 
and the Rich Treajturt; tif Interna] Peace. 
Written by Or^ Michael de McLinDi, Prifcii. 
Tr*n elated from t tve t Ulian copy, printed at 
VenicCi i6£Si £dite<! with an Infraductioii 
b^ Kathleen Lytteltoo. Wiih a Preface by 
Canon Scott Hollajid. 



The niQStrated Pocket Library of Plain and Oolonred Books 

Fcap 8w. y. 6d. tut nuk v^lumg, 

A series, in small form, of some of the famous illustrated books of fiction and 
general literature. These are faithfully reprinted from the first or best editions 
without introduction or notes. The Illustrations are chiefly in colour. 

OOLOUBBD BOOKS 



Old Coloured Books. By George Pastoo. 
With i6 Coloured Plates. Fc0/.Zvo. as. tut. 

The Life and Death or John Mvtton, Esq. 
By Nimrod. With i8 Coloured PUtes by 
Henry Aiken and T. J. Rawlins. Fourth 
Edition. 

The Lipe op a Sportsman. By Nimrod. 
With 35 Coloured Plates by Henry Aiken. 

Handlev Cross. By R. S. Surtees. With 
17 Coloured Plates and 100 Woodcuts in the 
Text by John Leech. Stco$ul Edition, 

Mr. Sponge's Sporting Tour. By R. S. 
Siutees. Vfxlh 13 Coloured Platen and 90 
Woodcuts in the Text by John Leech. 

JoRROCKs' Jaunts and Jollities. By R. S. 
Surtees. With 15 Coloured PUtes by H. 
Aiken. Second Edition, 

This volume is reprinted from the ex- 
tremely rare and costly edition of 1843, which 
contains Aiken's very fine illustrations 
instead of the usual ones by Phiz. 

Ask Mamma. By R. S. Surtees. With 13 
Coloured Plates and 70 Woodcuts in the 
Text by John Laach. 



The Analysis op the Hunting Field. By 

R. S. Surtees. With 7 Coloured PUtes bv 

Henry Aiken, and 43 Illustrations on Wood. 
The Tour op Dr. Syntax in Search op 

THE Picturesque. By William Combe. 

With 30 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
The Tour op Doctor Syntax in Search 

op Consolation. By William Combe. 

With 94 Cokmred Plates by T. RowUndsoo. 
The Third Tour op Doctor Syntax in 

Search op a Wife. By William Combe. 

With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
The History op Johnny Quae Genus : the 

Little Foundlinff of the late Dr. Syntax. 

By the Author of ' The Three Tours.* With 

24 Coloured Plates by Rowlandson. 
The English Dance op Death, from the 

Designs of T. Rowlandson, with Metrical 

Illustrations by the Author of 'Doctor 

Syntax.' 7\vo Volumes, 
Thb book contains 76 Coloured Plates. 
The Dance op Li pb : A Poem. By the Author 

of 'Doctor Syntax.' Illustrated with 86 

Coloured Engnvings by T. Rowlandson. 

[Continued. 
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ItXOSTIATBD POCXBT LiBIAKT OF PLAIN AND COLOOXBD BoOK fl €9 l Uhimsd» 



LiPB IN London : or, Um Day and Night 
Soenea of Jeny Hawthorn, Esq., and bis 
Elegant Friend, Corinthian Tom. By 
Pierce Egan. With 36 Coloured Plates by 
I. R. and G. Cm ilf shank. With numerous 
Designs on Wood. 

Rbal Lifb in London: or, the Rambles 
and Adventures of Bob Tallyho, E^sq^, and 
his Counn, The Hon. Tom Dashall. By an 
Amateur (Pierce Egan). With 3 r Coloured 
Phues by Aiken and Rowlandson, etc. 
7\b» Valumts, 

Ths Lifk op an Acroi. By Pierce Egan. 
With 97 Coloured Plateaby Theodore Lane, 
and several Designs on Wood. 

ThbVicak OP Wakbfuld. By Oliver Gold- 
smith. With S4 Coloured Plates by T. Row- 



Thb Militabt ADvnmiitBS op Johnny 

Nbwcomb. Byan Officer. With 1 5 Coloured 

Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
Thb National Sports op Gkbat Bkitaxn. 

With Descriptions and 51 Coloured Plates 

by Henry AUcen. 
Thb book is completely different from the 

large folio edition of * National Sports* by 

the^sama artist, awi none of thf platas an 

similar* 



Thb Advbnturbs op a Post Captain. By 
A Naval Officer. With 04 Coloured Plates 
by Mr. Williams. 

Gamonia : or, the Art of Preserving Game ; 
and an Improved Method of making Planta- 
tions and Covers, explained and illustrated 
by Lawrence Rawstome, Esq. With 15 
Coloured Plates by T. Rawlins. 

An Acadbmv pos Grown Horssmbn : Con- 
tainin|r the completest Instructions for 
Walking, Trotting, Cantering, Galloping, 
Stumblu]^,and Tumbling. Iluistrated witn 
97 Coloured Plates, and adorned with a 
Portrait of the Anthor. By Geoffrey 
Gambado, Esq. 

Rbal Lipb in Irbland, or, the Day and 
Night Scenes of Brian Bom, Esq., and his 
Elegant Friend, Sir Shawn O'Dogherty. 
By a Real Paddy. With 19 Coloured Plates 
by Heath, Marks, etc. 

Thb Advbnturbs op Johnny Nbwcomb in 
thb Navy. By Alfred Burton. With 16 
Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

Thb Old English Squibb: A Poem. By 
~ohn Careless, Esq. With so Cobared 
^* ktes after the style of T. Rowlandson. 



John 
PUtc 



PLAXH BOOKS 



Thb Gravb : A Poem. By Robert Blair. 
Illustrated b^ za Etchings executed by Louis 
Schiavooetti from the original Inventions of 
William Blake. With an Engraved Title Page 
and a Portrait of Blake by T. Phillips, R. A. 
The illttstratiooa are reproduced in photo- 
gravure. 

Illustrations op thb Book op Job. In- 
vented and engraved by WilUam Blake. 

These famous IUustiations->az in number 
—are reproduced in photogravure. 

iCsop's Fablbs. With 380 Woodcuts by 
Thomas Bewick. 

Windsor Castlb. By W. Harrison Ainsworth. 
With as Plates and 87 WoodcuU in the Text 



byGeorgt 



Uesan<187^ 
Cniikahaiik. 



Thb Towbb op London. By W. Hanrisoa 

Ainsworth. With 40 Plates and 58 Woodcuts 

in the Text by George Cruikshaak. 
Frank Fairlbch. By F. E. Smedley. With 

30 Plates by Geocge Qniikskank. 
Handy Andy. By Samuel Lover. With 34 

Illustrations by the Author. 
Thb Complbat Anglbr. By Isealc Walton 

and Charies Cotton. With 14 Plates and 77 

Woodcuts in the Text 
This volumeis reoroduced from the bcanti- 

ful edition of John Miyor of xBs^ 
Thb Pickwick Pafbrs. By Charles Dickens. 

With the 43 Illustrations by Seymour and 

Phiz, the two Buss Plates, and the 31 Coo- 

tamponvy Onwhyn Plates. 



Junior Ttxamfaation SerieB 

EditedbyA.M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Fcap.Zvo, w. 



Junior Frbnch Ekawnation Papsrs. By 

F. Jacob, M.A. Stcamd Edition, 
Junior Latin Examination Papbrs. By C. 

G. Botting, B.A. F<ntrth Edition, 
Junior English Examination Papbrs. By 

W. WUUamson, B.A. 
Junior Arithmbtic Examination Papbrs. 

By W. S. Beard. Third Edition. 
Junior Alcbbra Examination Papbrs. By 

S. W. Finn, M.A. 



Junior Grbbk Examination Papbrs. By T. 
C. Weatherhead, M.A. 

Junior Gsnbral Information Examina- 
tion Papbrs. By W. S. Beard. 

A Kbv to thb abovb. 31. 6d. mt 

Junior Gbocraphy Examination Papbrs. 
ByW.G. Baker, M.A. 

Junior Gbrman Examination Papbrs. By 
A. Voegelin, M.A. 
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Judor School-BodkB 

Edited by O. D. INSKIP. LL.D., and W. WILLIAMSON, B.A 



A Class-Book or Dictation Passages. By 

W. Wmiamson, B.A. Trnf^ih Ediiiam, 

Cr.Zv^. is,6d, 
Thb GoftpBL According to St. Matthxw. 

Edited by E. Wilton South, £f.A. With 

Three Maps. Cr. 9fw. is. 6tL 
Ths Gosfbl Accokdingto St. Mask. Edited 

br A. E. Ruble. D.D. With Three Maps. 

Cr. tov. It. 6A 
A Junior English Grammar. By W.Wllliam- 

Boo, B.A. Withnumeroiispasngesforjparsing 

and analysis, and a chapter on £nay Wriiing. 

Third EdiH^n, Cr. %99. %». 
A Junior Chbmistrv* ByE. A«Tyler,B.A., 

P.CS. WUh 78 lUastmtions. Third Edi^ 

Hon* Cr» 8vtf • ac 6A 
Thb Acts or tkb Apostlbs. Edited by 

A. £. Rubie, D.D. Cr. 6m. s/. 
A Junior Frbnck Grammax. By L. A. 

Soniet and M. J. Acatos. CV.8w. a». 



ELBMBNTABT ExrSRIMBMTAL SCIBMCB. PhT- 

sics by W. T. Cloofh, A.R.CS. Chbmistbt 
by A. E. DunstanrB.Sc With 9 Plates and 
154 DiasMuns. Fourth EdiH^m. Cr. 8«wl 
Sf . 6d, 
A Junior Gbombtrt. By Noel S. Lydon. 
with S76 Diagrams. Fourth EdHi0n, Cr. 
Sow. at. 

ElBMBNTAXY ExPBRXMBMTAL CHBMliTKr. 

By A. E. Donsun, aSc. With 4 Plates and 
zo9Di8graai& Steomd Ediiiom. Cr.Bto. ar. 

A Junior Frbnch Prosb. By R. R. N. 
Baron, M. A. SteomdEditim. Cr.hso. ac. 

Thb Gospbl Acoordimg to St. Luic& With 
an Introduction and Notes by William 
Williamson, B.A. With Three Maps. Cr. 



Thb First Book or Kings. Edited by 
A. S. Rubs, IXXX ¥FithMaps. Cr. 8r». 



LaadeiB of lUUgion 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING, MA., Canon of Westminster. 
Cr, 9vo, af . ntU 



With P^rinats. 



Carmnal Nbwman. By R. M. Matton. 
John Wbslbv. By J. ii. OTerton, M. A. 
Bishop Wilbbbporcb. By G. W. Daniel], 

M.A. 
Cardinal Manning. By A. W. Hntton, M. A. 
Charlrs Simbon. By ft. C. G. Mode, D.D. 
John Kbblb. By Walter Lock, D.D. 
Thomas Cnalmbrs. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Lancblot Andrbwbs. By R. L. Ottky, 

D.D. StcondEdiiiom. 
AimasTiNB or Camtbbbubt. By S. L. 

Cotts, D.D. 



William Laod. By W. H. Hutton, M.A. 
Third Ediiwn, 

{onnKnox. ByF.MacCunn. S^eottdSdiHou. 
ohn Howb. By R. F. Horton, D.D. 
tiSHOP Kbn. By F. A. Clarke, M.A. 
Gborgs Fox, thb Qo akbr. By T. Hod^cin, 
D. C. L. Third Editipn. 

iOHN DoNNB. By Aufustus Jessoppk D.D. 
'homas Cranmsr. By A. J. Mason, D.D. 
Bishop Latimbr. By R. M. Carlyle and A. 

J. Carlyle, M.A. 
Bbhop Botlbr, By W. A. Spoooer, M.A. 



Lita« Book! on Art 

WUh many Illusiraticns, Dtmy i$mff, 2s, 6di met, 

A series of monographs in miniature, containioff the complete outline of the 
subject under treatment and rejecting minute details. These books are produced 
with the greatest care. Each volume consists of about 900 pages, and contains from 
50 to 40 ulustrations, including a frontispiece in photogravure. 



Grbbk Art. H. B. Wahers. Third SdiHon. 

BooKPLATBS. B. Almack. 

Rbvnolds. J. Sime. Stcond EdiHam. 

RoMNBV. George Psston. 

Grbuzb and Bouchbr. Eliia F. Pollard. 

Vandvcx. M. G. Smallwood. 

ToRNBB. Frances Tyxrell-Gill. 

DOrbr. Jessie Allen. 

HoppNBB. H. P. K. Skipton. 

HoLBBiN. Mrs. G. Fortesaie. 



Watts. R. E. D. Sketchley. 

Lbichton. Alice Corkxan. 

Vblasqubx. Wilfrid Waberfocos and A. R. 

Gilbert. 
Corot. Alice Pollard and Ethel BimstfaigL 
Raphabu a. R. Dryhurst. 
Millbt. Netta Peacock. 
Illuminatbd MSS. J. W. Bradley. 
Christ in Art. Mrs. Henry Jenner. 
Jbwbllbrv. Cyril Davenport. 
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LrrruB Books on Axt— CMilfiMwdl 
BuKNB-ToHBS. Fortim^e d« Lisle. 

Editum, 
RxuBBAMDT. Mn. £. K. Sharp. 



Sttond I Claddb. Bdmurd DOloa. 

Thx Akts op J at ah. Edward Dillon. 
I Bmamsls. Mrs. Ndaon Dawtoo. 



The Little Oaileries 

IMmy l6wtf. 2s, 6d, im/. 

A series of little books containing examples of the best work of the great painters. 
Bach volume contains 90 plates in photogravure, together with a short outline of the 
life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted. 



A LrrTLB Oallbmv op Rxtnolxm. 
A LiTTLB Galumy op Romnby. 
A LiTTLB Gallbrv OP HopniBB. 



A LrrTLB Gallbby op Millais. 

A LrrTLB Gallbbt op English Posts, 



The Little Chddes 

With many lUiistrations bf B* H. New and other artists, and from pbotographa. 
Small Ffttdioo^ clath^ 2s. 6d. net.; letUher^ 31. 6d, tut. 

Messrs. Mbtrukn are publishing a small series of books nnder the general title 
of Thb Little Guides. The main features of these books are (z) a handy and 
charming form, (2) artistic Illustrations by E. H. New and others. (3) good plans 
and maps, (4) an adequate but coinpact presentation of everything tnat is interest- 
ing in the natural features, history, arcbseology, and architecture of the town or 
district treated. 



Cambkidgb and its Collsgbs. By A. 

Hamilton Thompson. Sscond £diiUm» 
OxPOBD AND rrs CoLLBGBSi By J. Wells, 

M.A. Stvmth Edition, 
St. Paul's Catnbdral. By Georan Clinch. 
Wbstmimstbb Abbbv. By G . B. Trootbeck. 

Thb English Laxbs. By F. G.'Brabaat, M. A. 
Thb MalvbrB Countby. By B. C A. 

Windle, D.Sc, F.R.S. 
Sbakbstbabb's Countby. By B. C. A. 

Wkidle, D.S c., F.R.S. S M^nd Edition. 

Buckxnghamsrtbb. By E. S. Ro«oo«> 
Chbshikb. By W. M. GalUchan. 
Cornwall. By A. L. Salmon. 
Dbbby8H»b. By J. Charlos Gok, LL.D., 

F.S.A. 
Dbv'on. By S. Baring-Ooald. 
Dorsbt. By Frank K. Heath. 
Hampshibb. By J. Charlea Cox, IX.D., 

F.S.A. 



Hbrtfordshibb. By H. W. Tompkins, 

F.R.H.S. 
Thb IsLB OP Wight. By G. CBndi. 
Kbnt. ByG. Clinch. 
Kbrry. By C P. Crane. 
Middlbsbx. By John B. Firth. 
Northamptonshirb. By Wakeling Dry. 
Norfolk. By W. A. Dutt. 
OxFORDSHiRB. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. 
Sufpolk. ByW. A. Dutt. 
SuRRBY. By T. A. H. Ijunbert. 
SussBX. By F. G. Bcabant, M.A. Stcmtd 

Editiotu 
Thb East Riding op Yorkshxbb. By J. B. 

Morris. 
Thr North RmiNO op Yorkshibb. By J. B. 

Morris. _^____^__ 

Brittany. By S. Baring-Gonld. 
NoRUANOV. By C. Scudamore. 
RoMB By C G. Eilaby. 
SiaLY, By F. Hamilton Jackson. 



The Little Library 

With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 

Small Pott %vo. Each Volume, cloth, is, 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d, net. 

NORTHANGER ABBEY. Edited by B.V. 

Lucas. 
Bacon (Prands). THB ESSAYS OF LORD 

BACON. Edited by Edward Wbxght. 



ENGLISH LYRICS, A LITTLE 
BOOK OF. 
Anston (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU- 
DICE. EditedbyE.Y. Lucas. TwcVels, 



[ConHmud. 
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Thb Lmu LiBKAM T €§miimm§d . 



(R. HA THE INGOLDSBY 

LEGENDS. Bdit«l by J. B. Atlat. 

Tw^V0h»tmn» 
BanMtt(Mn.P. AJ. A LITTLE BOOK 

OF ENGLISH PROSE. 
Bwdcford (WlUloiX THE HISTORY 

OF THE CALIPH VATHEK. Edited 

by E. Dbnison Ross. 
Blake (Willlaa). SELECTIONS FROM 

WILLIAM BLAKE. Edited by M. 

PlKUCrNI. 

Bmtow (Qaorie). LAVENGRO. Edited 
by F. Hindis Gkooms. Tw^ Valtums, 

THE ROMANY RYE. Edited by John 
Sampson. 

Brawnlof (RobvtX SELECTIONS 
FRONT THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. Edatod by W. 
Hall Gupfin, M.A. 

CmoIbc (OeM«). SELECTIONS FROM 

THE anti-Jacobin : with Gbokgs 

Canning's adrntiooal Poems. Edited by 
Lloyd Sandbxs. 
CowlMT (AKrahaiB). THB ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. Edited by H. C 

MiNCHIN. 

Crabbe (Ocorve). SELECTIONS FROM 
GEORGE CRABBE. Edited by A. C 

DSANK. 

Crtf k (Mrs.). JOHN HALIFAX, 

GENTLEMAN. Edited by Annk 

Mathsson. 7W Vdrnfugt, 
Cnwhaw (Rlchanl). THE ENGLISH 

POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 

Edited by Edward Huttom. 

Dante (Allflileri). THE INFERNO OF 

DANTE. TnnsUted by H. F. Carv. 

Edited by Pacbt Tovnbbb, M.A., D.Litt. 
THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Trans. 

Isted by H. F. Carv. Edited by Pagbt 

ToYNBBB, M.A., D.Litt. 
THB PARADISO OF DANTE. Trans. 

Isted by H. F. Cart. Edited by Paget 

ToTNBBS, M.A., D.Litt. 
Parley (OaorM). SELECTIONS FROM 

THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 

Edited by R. A. Strbatfeild. 
Dmum (A. a). A LITTLE BOOK OF 

LIGHT VERSE. 
DIckMiB (Charles). CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Perrier (Sasan). MARRIAGE. Edited 

by A. Goodrich • Frbbr and Lord 

Iddbslrigh. Two Volmmtt, 
THE INHERITANCE. Two Volumes, 
OaskeUCMrt.). CRANFORD. Edited by 

E. V. Lucas. Second Bdition, 
Hawtheme (Nathaniel). THE SCARLET 

LETTER. Edited by Pbrcy Dbarmbr. 



I (T. FA A LITTLE BOOK 
OF SCOTTISH VERSE. 



Keate (Joha). POEMS. With rb Intro 
duction by L. Binyon, bimI Notes by J. 
Masefield. 

Klnclake (A. W.V EOTHEN. With an 
Introduction and Notes. Second Edition, 

(CharieB> ELIA, AND THB 

LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA. Kiited by 
E. V. Lucas. 



(PA LONDON LYRICS. Edited 

by A. D. GoDLBV, M.A. A reprint of the 

First Edition. 

Leoffellow (H. W.> SELECTIONS 

FROM LONGFELLOW. Edited by 

L. M. FAfTHFULU 

MarveU (Aiidrewl THE POEMS OF 
ANDREW MARVELL. Edited by E. 
Wright. 

Mitten (Joha^ THE MINOR POEMS 
OF JOHNMILTON. Edited b^ H. C 
Bbrchimg, M.A., Canon of Westminster. 

Molr(p.M.). MANSIEWAUCH. Edited 
by T. F. Henderson. 

NlcbeU(J. B. B.V A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH SONNETS. 



l{La)b THB MAXIMS OF 
LA R<>CHEFOUCAULDl Translated 
by Dean Stanhopb. Edited by G. H. 
Powell. 

Smith (HoraoeandJaaics). R£JE(rrED 
ADDRESSES. Edited by A. D. (k>DLBr, 
M.A. 

Sterne (L a n r — oe ) i A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. Edited by H. W.Paul. 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TBNNY- 
SON. Edited by J. Churton Coluns, 
BLA. 

IN MEMORIAM. Edited by H. C. 

BEECHtNG, M.A. 

THE PRINCESS. Edited by Buzabsth 

Wordsworth. 
MAUD. Edited by Blbabbth Wordsw o rth. 
Thackeray(W. M.). VANITY FAIR. 

Edited by S. Gwynn. Three Volnmee. 
PENDENNIS. Edited by S. GWTNN. 

Three Volumes. 
ESMOND. Edited by S.GWTHN. 
CHRISTBfAS BOOKS. Edited by S.C»wtnn. 
Vauffhan (Hensv). THE POEMS OF 

HENRY VAUGHAN. Edited fcy Edward 

HUTTON. 

Walton (Izaak). THE COMPLEAT 

ANGLER. EditedbyJ.BucHAN. 
WaterhottsefMrs. Alfred). A LITTLE 

BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Edited 

by. Tenth Edition, 
Also on Japanese Paper. L4mih4r. 5f. 
net. 
WordsworthfWA SELECTIONS FROM 

WORDSW()RTH. Edited by Noweu. 

C Smith. 
Wordsworth (W.) and CoierldM (8. T.). 

LYRICAL BALLADS. Edited by Gborgb 

Samtsom. 
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ThiB XiitUe Qoarto Sbakaipeare 

Edited by W. J. CRAIQ. With Intzoductioiu and Notes 

Put i6iw. In 40 Volumes. Leather^ pria u. mi sack V0h$m4* 

Maho^;any RgooMng Book Caso, lOf . net. 



Mixiiataie Liteary 

Reprints in miniature of a few interesting boolcs which have qualities of 
humanity, devotion, or literary genius. 



Euphkanok: A Dialogue on Youth. By 
Edward FitxGcrald. From the editionpub- 
Ushed bv W. Pickering in xSsx. D^my 

PoLONius: or Wise Saws and Modern In- 
stances. By Edward FttsGeiald. From 
the editioD pablisbed by W. Pickering in 
1853. Dtmjf 3ftM0. LuUtuTt u. n&i, 

Thb RubAitat or Omar KhattAic By 
Edward FitiGerald. From the xst edition 
of X859, Third JSdiiiom, LemiAer, xx. mi. 



Thb Lifb op Edwakd, Lokd Hexbbkt op 
Chbrbuby. Written by himself. From the 
edition printed at Stmwberry Hill in the 
year 1764. JDemy 3MM. L^tJkgr. m. tut, 

Thb Visions op Don Francisco Qubvbdo 
Villbgas, Knight of the Order of St. 
James. Made English by R. L. From the 
edition printed for H. fiemngman, x668. 
LuUker, a*. n€t, 

Pobms. By Dora Grecnwell. From the edi- 
tion of 1848* Lemth^t V. met. 



Oxford BiogrspUeB 

Back volume^ cloth^ 2s.6d. net} leatker^ %s, 6d, net. 



Damtb AuGHiBRi. ByPkgetToysbee,M.A., 

D.Litt. With za Illustrations. See^md 

Edithn. 
Savonarola. By E. L. S. Horsburgh, M.A. 

With za IllnstrationB. Second Edition, 
John Howarix By S. C S. Gibson, D.D., 

Bishop of Gloucester. With za Illustrations. 
Tbnnyson. ^By a. C Bbnson, M.A. With 

9 Illustrations. 
Waltbr Ralbich. By I. A. Taylor, ^th 

Z9 Illustrations. 
Erasmos. By B. F. H. Capey. With za 

lUustratbns. 
Thb Young Prbtbndbr. By C & Tenry. 

With za IllustnUions. 



RoBBRT Burns. By T. F. Henderson. 

With za Illustrations. 
Chatham. By A. S. M'DowalL With za 

Illustrations. 
St. Francis op Assist. By Anna M. Stod- 
. dart. With z6 Ulttstraticns. 
Canning. By W. Alison Phillips. With za 



lUi 



With] 



Bbaconspiblo. By Walter SicheL 

Illustrations. 
GoBTHB. By H. G. Mam, With za Illns- 

trations. 
Fbnblon. By Viacouat St Cyres. With 

za lUusferations. 



School Examination Series 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A Cr. Svo. as. 6d. 



Frbnch Examination Papbrs. By A. M. 
M. Stedman, M.A. FcurUenih EdiHoH, 
A K.BY, issued to Tutors and Private 
Students only to be had on application 
to the Publishers. Ff/ih Edition, 
Crvnm 8cv. 6*. n^ 
Latim Examination Papbrs. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M. A. Tkirtttnih Eaiiion, 
Kbv (SixtA Sditipm) issued as above. 
6c net, 
Grbbk Examination Papbrs. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. JiTinik Edition. 
Kbt iFomriJk Edition) issued as above. 
6t.net. 
Gbrman Examination Papbrs. By R. J. 



Kbt (TJkird Edition) issued as above 
6s. not. 

History and Gbographt Examination 
Papbrs. By C H. Spence, M.A. TJUrd 
Edition. 

Physics Examination Papbrs. By R. E. 
Steel, M.A., F.CS. 

GSNBRAL KnOWLBDGB EXAMINATION 

Papbrs. By A. Bf. M. Stedman, M.A. 
Sixth Edition. 

Kby (Femrth Edition) issued as above. 
7s. net. 

Bscamination Papbrs in E|iglism Histvrt. 
By J. Tait Plowden-Waidbw, &A. 
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School Blttorifli 

lUmsiraUd. Crtmn 8m. i^. 6tL 



A School Histokt or Wakwickshisb. Br 
B. C A. Wtndle, D.Sc, F.R.S. 

A School Histokv or Sombbskt. By 
Walter Rarmood. 

A School Histokt or L<hic41HI»«. by 
W.E.Rlwda. 



A School Histokv or Smonnr* 
Maldon, M.A. 



A School Histokt or Midolbsbx. 
G. Plan and F. W. WaltOD. 



By H.E. 
ByV. 



Textbodks of Seloiiee 

Edited by Q. F. GOODCHILD, II.A., aSc., and O. R. MILLS. M.A. 



Pkactical Mbchanics. By Sidney H. Wells. 
Third Edition. Cr*%v0, yt,6d, 

PkACncAL Chbmistkt. Pisrt L Br W. 
French, M.A. Cr. tov. Fcmrtk Edition, 
zt. 6d, Part n. Bt W. French, M.A., and 
T. H. Boardman, M.A. Cr. 8tw. tt,6d. 

TbCHNICAL ASITHMBTtC AND GBOMXTKT. 

By C T. Millia, M.LM.S. Cr, 8m. 
yi,6d, 

EXAMPLBS IN PHTSICi. By C K. JadESOII, 

B.A. Cr. Bvo, M. 6d, 
Plant Lirs, Studies in Garden and School 

Bt Horace F. lones, F.CS. With 390 

Diagrams. Cr, ftp* jr. 6d, 



Tbb Complbtb School Chbmistkt. 
- With sa6 m 



M. Oldham, B.A. 
Cr. 8m. 



An Organic Chbmistbt roK Schools and 
TbchmicalInstitutbs. ByA.E.DanstaD, 
B.SC. (Lond.X F.CS. Illustrated. 
Cr. 8m. 

ELBMXirrART SciBNCB roK PvpiL Tbachbks. 
Phtsics Sbction. By W. T. Qoos^ 
A.R.C.S. (LondA F.CS. Chbmistkt 
Sbction. ByA.B.DtuistaiLB.Sc(Lond.X 
F.CS. With a Plates and xo T' 
Cr, 800. a#. 



Hethuen's Simplified Fmch Taocts 

Edited by T. R. N. CROFTS, M. A. 

OfU SJkiUin^ etuA. 

La Chanson db Roland. Adapted by H. 

Rico, M.A. 
IMmoikbs db Cadkhon. Adapted by J. F. 



L'Histoikb d'onbToupb. Adapted byT. R. 

N.Crofts, M.A. 
Abdallah. Adapted ^ J. A. WilsoiL 



Metlmen'8 Standard Library 

In Sixpenny Volunus, 

Thb Standakd Libraxt is a new series of volumes containing the great classics of the 
world, and particularly the finest works of English litemtnre. All the great masters will be 
represented, either in complete works or in selections. It is the ambition of the publishera to 
place the best books of the Anglo-Saxon race within die reach of every reader, so that the 
series may represent something of the diversity and splendour of our English tongne. The 
characteristics of Thb Standard LiSRARTare four :— 1. Soundnbss fit Tbxt. a. Cheapnbss. 
3. Clbarnbss or Ttpb. ^4. Simplicitt. The books are well printed on good paper at a 
price which on the whole is without parallel in the history of publishing. Each volume con- 
tains from xoo to SCO ps^es, and is issued in paper covers, Crown 8vo, at Sixpence net, or in 
doth gilt at One Shilling net. In a few cases long books are issued as Doable Volumes 
or as Treble Volumes. 



Thb Mbditations or Marcos AoRBLnn. 

The translation is by R. Graves. 
Sbnss and Sbnsibiutt. By Jane Austen. 
SssATS AND CouNSBLS and Thb Nbw 

Atlantis. By Frands Bacon, Lord 

Vemlam. 
Rbligio Mbdici and Urn Burial. By 

Sir Thonas Browne. The text has been 
by A. R. Waller. 



Thb Pilgrim's Psoorbss. By John Bunyan. 
RBrLRcrroNs on thb FrbnchRbvolution. 

By Edmund Burke. 
Thb Pobms and Songs or Robbrt Burns. 

Doable Volume. 
Thb Analogt or Rbugion. Natural and 

Rbvbalbd. By Joseph Butler, D.D. 
Thb Pobms or Thomas Oiattbktoic In 9 

vdurnes. 
VoL L— Misoelkaeous FoeBiSk 

\CmMmU, 
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Mcthosm's Staxdaxd Libsakt— cm/mmmm^ 

Vol. II.— The Rowley Poems. 
Turn Nbw Lifb and Sonnbts. 

Thmslated into English by D. G. 
TomJomss. By Henfy Fielding. Treble Vol. 
CxAHFORD. By Mrs. Gedcell. 
The Histokt or the Dbcunb and Fall op 
THB Roman Empiu. By Edward Gibbon. 
In 7 doable volnmes. 

The Text and Notes have been revised by 
J. B. Bury, Litt.D., bat the Appendices of 
the more expensive edition are not given. 
Ths Vicax op Wakbpisldi. By Oliver 

Goldsmith. 
Trb Pobms andPlats op Oliver Goldsmith. 
Trb Works op Bbn Jonson. 

Vol. I.— The Que is Altered. ETeiy Man 
in His HuBKNir. Every Man out of His 
Hnmonr. 
Vol. iL^Qrnthia's Revels ; The Poetaster. 
The text has been collated by H. C. Hart. 
Thb Pobms op John Kbats. Doable volume. 
The Text has been collated by E. de 
Seluicoort. 
On thb Imitation op Christ. By Thomas 
hKemins. 

The translation is by C. Bigg, DD., 
Canon of Christ Church. 
A Sbrious Caix to a Dbvout and Holt 

LiPB. By William Law. 
Paradisb I«ost. By John Milton. 
Eikonoklastbs and thb Txnurb op Kings 

AND Magistratbs. By John Milton. 
Utopia and Pobms. By Sir Thomas More. 
Thb Rbpubuc op Plato. Translated by 



Sjdenhaffl and Tavlor. Doable Volome. 
IlM translation has bea 



W. H. D. Rouse. 
Thb Littlb Flowbrs op St. Francis. 

Translated by W. Hejrwood. 
Trb Works op William Shakbspbarb. In 

10 volumes. 
Vol. l— The Tempest ; The Two Gentlemen 

of Verona: The Merry Wives of Windsor ; 

Measure for Measure; The Comedy of 

Errors. 
Vol. iL— Much Ado About Nothing : Love's 

Labour's Lost; A Midsummer Night's 

Dream ; The Merdiant of Venice ; As You 

Like It. 
Vol. hi.— The Taming of the Shrew ; All 's 

WeU that Ends Welt; Twelfth Night ; The 

Winter's Tale. 
VoL IV.— The Life and Death of King John ; 

The Tragedy of Kine Richard the Second ; 

The First PRrt of iCing Henry iv. ; The 

Second Part of King Henry iv. 
Vol. v.— The Life of King Henry v. ; The 

First Part of King Henry vl ; The Second 

Part of King Henry vl 
VoL VI.— The Third Part of King Henry 

VL ; The Tragedy of King Richard in. ; 

The Famous History of the Life of King 

Henry viir. 
Thb Pobms op Pbrcv Btsshb Shkllbt. In 4 
volumes. 
VoL L— Alastor ; The Demon of the World ; 

The Revolt of Islam, etc. 
The Text has been revised by CD. Locock. 
Thb Lipb op Nblson. By Robert Southey. 
Thb Natural History and Antiquitibs op 
Sblbornb. By Gilbert White. 



Textbook! of Tedmology 

Edited by O. P. GOODCHILD, M.A., KSc, and Q. R. MILLS, M.A. 
/W(r lUustraUd. 



How to Mabb a Dsbss. 



^.'\ 



A. E. Wood. 



Carpbntrt and Joinbkt. By F. C. Webber. 

Fifth Bditum, Cr, 8tw. 3^. 6d. 
Millinbry, Thxorbtical and Practicau 

By Clare HUL Third BdUun, Cr, 8cw. 

Sf. 

An Introduction to thb Study op Tbx- 
TiLB Dbsign. By Aldred F. Barker. Dnny 

BuiLDBRs' QuANTiTiBS. By H. C Grubb. 

Cr.9v». As.6d. 
RApoussA Mbtal Work. By A. C Hortb. 

Cr.Siw. u.6d. 



Elbctric Light and Powbr: An Intro, 
dnction to the Study of Electrical Engineer- 
ing. By E. E. Brooks, B.Sc. (Lond.) 
Second Master and Instructor of Physics 
and Electrical Eogineering, Leicester 
Technical School, and W. H. N. James. 
A.R.C.S., A.I.£.E.^ Assistant Instructor 
of Electrical Engineering, Manchester 
Municipal TechaicalSchooL Cr. Btv. 4s. 6d. 

Engimbbring Workshop Practicb. By 
C C. Allen, Lectuzer on Engineenng, 
Municipal Technical Institute, Coventry. 
With aaay Diagrams. Cr, 8cw. t. 



Handbooks of Theology 

Edited by R. U, OTTLEY, D.D.. Professor of Pastoral Theology at Oxford, 
and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

The aeries is intended, in part, to Inmish the clergy and teachers or students of 
Theology with trustworthy Textbooks, adequately representing the present position 
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of the qnesdoiis dealt with ; in ptit, to mftke aooessible to the reading puMie an 
aocnxate and coodae statement of facts and principles in all questions bearing on 
Theology and Religion, 



Thb XXXIX. AxncLis of thb CmiitCH or 
Englamxx Edited by £. C S. Gibson, 
D.D. FifUk mnd Ckit^ir EditUm in mm 
Volmmg, Demjf 8ev. iu. 6^. 

An Intkoouction to thb Histokt or 
Rbugion. By F. B. Jevons. M.A., 
Litt.D. Third Aditiom. DgmyZoa. ios.6d 

Tn DocTRiMB or the Incarnation. By R. 
U Ottley, D.D. SiCMd mmd CJksm^ 
Edition, DtmyZno^ iat.6d, \ 



An Introduction to trs Histort or thb 
Crbbos. By a. Ei Bom, D.D. lUmyf 
8ctf . loi. 6d, 

Thb Pkiumopnt or Rbligion in Bmglano 
AND Ambrica. By Alft«d Caldaoott, D.D. 
Dgif^ 8ni. zor. 6d, 

A History or Barlt Christian Doctrinb. 
By J. F. BethttOQ-Baker, M.A. Dtmyditm. 
iot,6d. 



The Wefltminitar Oommantaxias 

General Editor. WALTER LCX:K, D.D.. Warden of Keble College, 
Dean Ireland's Professor of Exegesis in the Universitj of Chdbrd. 
The object of each commentary is primarily exegetical. to interpret the author's 
meaning to the present generation. The editors will not deal, except very subor- 
dinately, with questions of textual criticism or |:^ology ; but, taking the English 
text in the Revised Version as their basis, thev will tiy to combine a hearty tLOOBpt- 
ance of critical principles with loyalty to the Ouholic Faith. 



Thb Book or Gbnbsis. Edited with Intro- 

dnctioo and Notes by S. R. Driver, D.D. 

Sixth SdiH»m Dtmylm, xos» 6d 
Thb Book or Job. Edited by E. C S. Gibaoo, 

D.D. Stetmd BdiH0m. DimfjUv^. U, 
Thb Acts or thb ArosTuts. Edited by R. 

B. Rftckham, M.A. Dtmf tow. Third 

Sditi^m, io9.6d. 



Thb First Epistlb or Paul thb Atostui 
TO THB Corinthians. Edited by H. L. 
Goodge, M.A. Demy tow. 6*. 

Thb EnsTix or St. Jambs. ISdited with In- 
troduction and Notes by R. J. Knowling, 
D.D. Dtfmr 8m. 6r. 

Thb Book or Ezbkibl. Edited H. A. Red- 
path, M.A., D.Litt. Dfmy 8m. zor. 6d. 



Part II. — Fiction 



Adderley (Hen. and Rer. JaaicsX Anihor 
of * Stephen Remarx.' BEHOLD THB 
DAYS COMB. StemtdEdiUmu Cr.BM. 
v,6d, 

AlbaneaifB. Maria). SUSANNAH AND 
ONE OTHER. Fwrth EdUicm, Cr, 

THB 'blunder of AN INNOCENT. 

Stemui Sditi^m, Cr.9m. 6s. 
CAPRICIOUS CAROLINE. Sge*md Bdi- 

tim» Cr, %oo, fir. 
LOVE AND LOUISA. Steond BdiHmt. 

Cr.%90, 6s, 
PETER, A PARASITE. Cr. 8mi 6s. 
THB BROWN EYES OF MARY. Third 

Edition, Cr. 9w. 6s. 
1 KNOW A MAIDEN. Third E^UHtm. 

Cr. 8w. 6r. 
Anstey (P.). Author of *Vice VersS.' A 

BAYARD FROM BENGAL. lUustrated 

b^ Bbrnard Partridgb. Third Edition. 

BaMt(Ric^'rd); A ROMAN MYSTERY. 

Third Edition. Cr.%vo, 6t. 
THB PASSPORT. Fmrth EdiHmu Cr, 

8vw 6s, 
TEMPTATION. PmHkEMHmu Cr, 8o». 

6fc 



CASTING OF NETS. Tm^hEditim, Cr, 

8ev. 6s, 
DONNA DIANA. A Nns EdiHom Cr. 

Bm. 6s, 
LOVE'S PROXY. A N€W Edition, Cr.Bew. 

6r. 
Bariog-Ooald (8.). ARMINELL. P^fih 

EdtHon, Cr,9nK 6s, 
URITH. Fihh Edition. Cr.%Po. 6s. 
IN THE ROAR OF THB SEA. Sovgnth 

Edition, Cr.9oo. 6s, 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. 8ev. fir. 
MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 

Edition. Cr. %oo. fir. 
THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fi/ih Edition. 

Cr. 8cw. fir. 

{ACQUETTA. Third Edition, Cr.Bw. fir. 
aTTY ALONE. Ff^ Edition Cr.Bvo, fir. 
N0£ML lUustnted. Fomrth Edition. Cr. 

Bffo, fir. 
THE BROOM-SQUIRE. lUustrated. 

Fi/th Edition. Cr. boo, fir. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. Cr. 8m. fir. 
THE PENNYCOMBQUICKS. Third 

Edition. Cr. Boo. 6s. 
GUAVAS THE TINNBR» Ilhntntod. 

Steond Ediiiom Cn 8cw. 6a 
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BLADYS or THE STBWPONKY. Ilh» 
trated. Stewd ^4iiwm, Cr,Bva. 6s. 

PABO THE PRIEST. Cr. htw. 6s. 

WINEFRED. Ulnatrmted. Ste^Hd Edition, 
Cr, 8cv. 6s. 

ROYAL GEORGIE. Illustnted. Cr. %oo. 6s. 

MISS QUILLET. lUustnUed. Cr. 8v«. 6s. 

CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. Cr. 8tw. 6s, 

IN DEWISLAND. Sscond Sditiom. Cr. 

LITTLE TirPENNY. ANgwEdsiicn. 6d. 

See alM Shilling Novels. 
Bttvett (BdKh L\ A WILDERNESS 

WINNER. Sscostd Edition. Cr. Svw. 64. 
Barr (James). LAUGHING THROUGH 

A WILDERNESS. Cr. 8«v. 6s. 
Barr (Robert). IN THE MIDST OF 

ALARMS. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE STRONG ARM. Sscoud Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE MUTABLE MANY. Tkird Edition, 

Cr. Bcw. 6s. 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. Jfourih 

Edition. Cr. Btw. 6s, 
THE LADY BLECTRA. SteoHd Edition. 

Cr.Zvo, 6s, 
THE TEMPESTUOUS PETTICOAT. 

Illustrated. Third Edition, Cr.^00. 6s. 
See also Shilling NotvIs and S. Crane. 
B«irbie (Harold). THE ADYENTURES 

OF SIR JOHN SPARROW. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
BellocmUalre). EMMANUEL BURDEN, 

MERCHANT. With 36 lUustmions by 

G. K. Chbstsrton. Stcond Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Benson (B. P.) DODO. Fi/Uenih Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s, 
See also Shflfing Novels. 
THE CAPSINA. Second Edit, Cr.Zvo, 6s. 
Benson (Margaret). SUBJECT TO 

VANITY. Cr.Zvo. %s,6d. 
Bretherton (Ralph). ^HE MILL. Cr. 

Zrfo. 6s. 
Barton (J. BloimdeUe). THE FATE 

OF VALSEC. Cr. Zvo. 6t. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Capes (Bernard), Author oT 'The Lake of 

Wine.^ THE EXTRAORDINARY CON- 

FESSIONS OF DIANA PLEASE. Third 

Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 
A JAY OF ITALY. Fourth Ed. Cr.Zsfo. 6s. 
LOAVES AND FISHES. Second Edition, 

A ROGUE'S TRAGEDY. Second Edition, 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE GREAT SKENE MYSTERY. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
CharHon (Randall). MAVE. Second Edi- 

tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
ChesneyOVeatberlv). THE TRAGEDY 

OF THE GREAT EMERALD. Cr. 

the' MYSTERY OF A BXmGALOW. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
CoreUI (Marie). A ROMANCE OF TWO 

WORLDS. TufintrStveMthSditim, Cr, 

Zvo, 6s, 



VENDETTA. Twmi^jr^Eintiom. Cr. 

THELMA. Thirty^eoontii Edition, Cr.Zvo, 

ARDATH : THE STORY OF A DEAD 
SELF. Seventeenth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s, 

THE SOUL OF LILITH. Fonrteonth Edi- 
tion, Cr. Zvo, 6s, 

WORMWOOD. FiftomAEd, Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 
WORLD'S TRAGEDY. Forty-second • 
Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Fi/fy-eeeond 
Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. Tenth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

TEMPORAL POWER: A STUDY IN 
SUPREMACY. isoM Thonemnd. Cr, 

GOD'S GOOD MAN: A SIMPLE LOVE 

STORY. E/eventh Edition. Cr.Zvo, 6s 
THE MIGHTY ATOM. Twenty-sixth Edi- 
tion, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
BOY: a Sketch. Ninth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s, 
CAMEOS Twei^h Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
Cotes (Mrs. Bverard). See Sara Jeannette 

Duncan. 
Cotterell (Constance). THE VIRGIN 

AND THE SCALES. Illustrated. Second 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Crane (Stephen) and Barr (Robert). 

THEO'RUDDY. CrZvo. 6s. 
Crockett (S. R.), Author of 'The Raiders/ 

etc. LOCHINVAR. lUastrated. Thivd 

Edition, Cr. Zvo, 6s. 
THE STANDARD BEARER. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Croker (B. M.).- THE OLD CANTON- 

MENT. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
JOHASSA. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo, 6s. 
THE HAPPY VALLEY. Third Edition. 

Cr. Zoo. 6s. 
A NINE DAYS' WONDER. Third 

Edition, Cr.Zvo. 6s, 
PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. Sixth 

Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
ANGEL. Fourth Edition, Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
A STATE SECRET. Third Edition. Cr, 

Zoo. y. 6d. 
Crosbie(Mafy). DISCIPLES. Second Ed. 

Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
Dawson (A. J). DANIEL WHYTE. 

Cr. Zoo. 3S. 6d, 



(Mary). THE OTHER PAWN. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Doyle (A. Conan), Author of 'Sherlock 

Holmes/ 'The White Company/ etc. 

ROUND THE RED LAMP/ Tenth 

Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
Doncan (Sara Jeannette) (Mis. Everard 

Cotes). THOSE DBTLIGHTFUL 

AMERICANS. Illustrated. Third Edition, 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. See also Shilling Novels. 
PlndUter(J. H.). THE GREEN GRAVES 

OF^BALGOWRIE. F^th Edition, 

THE LADDER TO THE STARS. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novell 
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(Mwy). A NARROW WAY. 

Third Ediiim. Cr,^no,. 6f. 
THE ROSE OF JOY. Third BdiHpit, 

A BLIND BIRD'S NEST. With 8 lUu*. 

tnitions. Stcand Edition, Cr, %U0, 6f. 
See also ShiUing Novels. 
HtSMtrlck (K.) „THE WEANS AT 

ROWALLAN. lUustrated. Su^ndEdi- 

/JM. Cr,%o0, 6r. 
PrancU (M. B.). STEPPING WEST- 

WARD. Stc^nd Bditimu Cr,9iop. 6*. 
Prascr (JNin. Huffh). Author of* The Stolen 

Empc^r.' Tlfls SLAKING OF THE 

SWORD. Cr,Zv0, 6*. , ^«,^ 

IN THE SHADOW OF THE LORD. 

Third Sdition. Crvms tow. 6f. 
PllII«r.M«lti«l4 (BUa), Author of /The 

Day Book of BethiaHardacre.' BLANCHE 

ESMEAD. Stcamd Edition. Cr.Bwf. 6s. 
OatM (BleanorX Author of ' The Bloeraphy 

ofa frame Girl- THE PLOW-WOllAN. 

Cr. 890. 6r. 
0«f«f4 {porathM). Author of < Ifdy Baby.* 
HOLY MATRIMONY. SM»nd EdiiwH. 

Cr.%v0. 6». 
MADE OF MONEY. Cr. 8m. 6f. 
THE BRIDGE OF LIFE. Cr. 8iw. 6r. ^ 
THE IMPROBABLE IDYL. Thtrd 

Ediiwu, Cr. 8cvi 6r. 
Sea also Shilling Novels. 

TRAVELLER. ^tfowrfiTdl Cr.^mo. 6*. 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. Cr. 8v«. 6*. 
Qleig (CharlM). BUNTER'S CRUISE. 

Illustrated. Cr,9v0. 2f^6d, 
Hamiltofl (M.), Author of *Cut Laurels.' 

THE FIRST CLAIM. Stcond Ediiitm. 

Hmmdm (BMtrioe). IN VARYING 
MOODS. F&uriitMihEdi/um. Cr.&oo. 6s. 

HILDA STRAFFORD and THE REMIT- 
TANCE MAN. TiMi/ih EdiHon. Cr, 

THESCHOLAR'S DAUGHTER. Pcmrth 

Edition. Cr. Bcwb 6s. 
Harrod<P.)(PraaoM Forbes Robertson). 

THE TAMING OF THE BRUTE. Cr. 

Bw. 6s. 
Herbertson (Agnes Q.). PATIENCE 

DEAN. Cr. 8w. 6s. 
HIcliens (Robert). THE PROPHET OF 

BERKELEY SQUARE. Second EdittM. 

Cr. 8tw. 6s. . 

TONGUES OF CONSCTENCE. Third 

EditsoM. Cr. Ztw. 6s. 
FELIX. Fi/ih EdiHon. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. Sixth 

Editiotu Cr. Zva. 6s. 
BYEWAYS. Cr. 8w. 6s. _ _ , 
THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. Fi/Utnih 

Edition. Cr. Bew. 6s, 
THE BLACK SPANIEL. Cr. Boo, 6s, 



THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. SoMmik 

Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6t. 
Hope (Anthony). THE GOD IN THE 

CAR. Tenth Edition. Cr.^tn. 6s. 
A CHANGE OF AIR. Sixth Editim. 

Cr. Boo. 6s. . ^ * ^ 

A MAN OF MARK. Fm,^^^rJl^\^' 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN- 

TONIO. Sixth Edition. Cr. Boo. 6s. 
PHROSO. lUustrated hy H. R. Miu.a». 

Sixth Edition. Cr.Boo. 6s. ^^ _ _. 
SIMON DALE. Illustrated. ^«w»/*iEA/«««- 

Cr. Boo. 6s, ^ , - ..^, 

THE KINGS MIRROR. Fourth EdUion. 

Cr. Boo. 6s. .. . ^ « ^ 

?UISANTE. Fourth Edition, Cr.Boo, 6fc 
HE DOLLY DIALOGUE^ Cr.8w.6». 

A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC Illus- 
trated. Fourth Edition, Cr.Boo. 6s, 

Hope «l«d«m),. Author of * A ^?»»i«$ 
his Conscience,' etc, etc THE ^LADY 
OFLYTB. Socond Edition. Cr.Boo. 6s. 

Honsman (Ctenence). THE LIFE OF 
SIR AGLOVALE DE GAUS. Cr. Boo. 6s, 

Hyna (C J. CntcllffeX Author of 'Captajn 

"^ttle/ MRTTORROCKS, purser: 
Fourth Edition. Cr. ^oo. 6s. ^,^^„ 

PRINCE RUPERT. THE BUCCANEER. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr.Boo, 6s. 

Jacobs (W. W.). MANY CARGOES. 
Twrnty-Ninth Edition. Cr.Boo. zs.6d. 

SEA URCHINS. Fourttonth Editim- Cr. 

A MASTER OF CRAFT. lUustrsted. 
Seoenth Edition. Cr. Boo. y. 6d. 

LIGHT FREIGHTS. lUustratad. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. Boo. y. 6d. 

THE SKIPPER'S WOOINa Etghth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. %s. 6d. 

DIALSTONE LANE. lUustrated. Sooonih 
Edition. Cr. Boo. ys.6il. ,. -,. 

ODD CRAFT. Illustrated. Sooonth Eds- 

AT^VVVric^' PORT. Illustrated. 

Ssventh Edition. Cr. Boo. yt. 6d. 
James (Henrv). THE SOFT SIDE. Second 

Edition. Cr. Boo. 6s. 
THE BETTER SORT. Cr. Boo. 6s. 
THE AMBASSADORS. Second Edttton. 

Cr, Boo. 6s. 
THE GOLDEN BOWL. Third Edition. 

Cr. Boo. 6s. 



Kesys (H. A. Mitchell). HE THAT 
EATETH BREAD WITH ME. 



Cr. 



Boo. 6s. 
Kester (Vanghan). THB^J'ORTUNKS 

OF THE LANDRAYS. Cr. Boo. 6s, 
Lawless (Hon. Bmlly). WITH ESSEX 

IN IRELAND. Cr. 8w. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
LeOaenxCW.). THE HUNCHBACK OF 

WESTMINSTER. Third Edition, Cr. 

the' CLOSED BOOK. Third Editim 
Cf^Bvo, 6a 
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THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 

IllcMtrated. Third RtUtUn, Cr.^oo. U, 
BEHIND THE THRONE. Third EdUUm. 
• Cr, 8tv. 6t, 
Uvett-YMts (S.). ORRAIN. Ste^ud 

Editipn, Cr.Btw. 6t. 
London (Jack), Author of *The Call of th« 

Wild,' 'The Sea Wolf,' etc. WHITE 

PANG. J^0itrth EditMH, Cr, 8ev. 6f. 
Uicu<B. v.). LISTENER'S LURE: An 

Oblique Narratioo. Crovm Zva, Fourth 

Editicn, Cr,%oo. 6s. 
LjaU (Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN, 

NOVELIST, ^and Thousand. Cr. hvo. 

McCarthy (Justin HA Author of < If I were 
Kine.' THE LADY OF LOYALTY 
HOUSE. lUustxated. Third Sditum. Cr, 
8tv. &r. 

THE DRYAD. SteondSditiom. Cr.Bvp. 6s. 

Macdonald (Ronald). THE SEA MAID. 
StcoHd Editiatt, Cr. 8cw. 6s. 

A HUMAN TRINITY. Secoiut Editum. 
Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

Macnaaffhtan(S.> THE FORTUNE OF 
CHRISTINA MACNAB. FonrihEditipm. 
Cr. 8fw. 6s, 

MaletOLocaa). COLONEL ENDERBY^S 

WIFE. Ftmrth Edition. Cr. Zoo. 6s. 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTTION. Ngw 

Edition, Cr. 8cw. 6x. 
THE WAGES OF SIN. Fi^eenth Edition, 

Cr.Stw. 6s, 
THE CARISSIMA. F0h EdUiom, Cr. 

BsML fir 
THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fourth Edi^ 

tion. Cr. boo, 6s. 
THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 

CALM AD Y. Stvtnth Edition, Cr,9oQ. 6s. 
See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
Mann (Mrs. M. B.). OLIVIA'S SUMMER. 

Sicond Edition. Cr. 2ivo. 6s, 
A LOST ESTATE. A New Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE PARISH OF HILBY. A New Edition. 

THE PARISH NURSE. Fourth Edition, 

Cr. boo, 6s. 
GRAN'MA'S JANE. Cr.%00. 6s, 
MRS. PETER HOWARD. Cr.boc. 6s. 
A WINTER'S TALE. A New Edition. 

ONE ANOTHER'S BURDENS. A New 

Edition, Cr. boo. 6s, 
ROSE AT HONEYPOT. Third Ed, Cr. 

boo. 6s. See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
THE MEMORIES OF RONALD LOVE. 

THE EGLAMORE PORTRAITS. Third 

Edition, Cr. boo. 6s, 
Marriott (Charles). Author of *The 

(>>Iumn.' GENEVRA. Second Edition, 

Cr. boo, 6s. 
Marsh (RIcharA. THE TWICKENHAM 

PEERAGE. Second EdiHon. Cr.boo. 6s. 
THE MARQXnS OF PUTNEY. Second 

Edition, Cr,boa, 69, 



A DUEL. Cr boo. 6s. 
IN THE SERVICE OF LOVE. Third 
Edition, Cr. boo. 6s. 



See also Shilling Novels. 

, Attthoi -- 

FeathMs,' etc. CLEMENTINA. lUus- 



Mason (A. E. 



Iltn^ J 
W^.ii 



Author of 'The Four 



trated. Second Edition. Cr.boo. 6s. 
Mathers (Helen), Author of ' Comln' thro' 

the Rye.' HONEY. Fourth Edition, 

Cr. boo. 6s, 
GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. Cr. boo. 

6s, 
THE FERRYMAN. Secoud Edition. Cr, 

boo. 6s. 
TALLY-HO 1 Fourth Edition. Cr.boo. 6s. 
Maxwell (W. B.). Author of *The Ragged 

Messenger.' VIVIEN. Eighth Edition. 

Cr. boo, 6s, 
THE RA(K;EP MESSENGER. Third 

Edition, Cr. boo, 6s. 
FABULOUS FANCIES. Cr, boo, 6c. 
THE GUARDED FLAME. Seoemth Edi- 

Tri r. L u U iv j i.^^ \jx tsU\ V BURY. Fourth 

ODD LENGTHS. SfCff»d£d. Cr, bvo, 6s. 
Mc4de(UT.), DRIFT* S^ond Edition. 

Cr. %!*{}. df. 
RKSURGAM. Cn Bw. 6f, 
VICTORY. Cr. giv, 6*. 

S^c ^\%Q Book fr Tor Boyt and Girls. 
Melton (R.). CESAR'S WIFE. Second 

E*iftian, Cr. Ie«. ^J. 
Meredith tBUl*). HEART OF MY 

IIKART t-V, Bvo. 6jp 
Miller (EHther), LIVING LIES. Third 

Edition, Cr, bvo, 6s. 
•Miss Molly* (The Author oQ^ THE 

GREAT RECONCILER. Cr. boo. 6s. 
Mitford (Bertram). THE SIGN OF THK 

SPIDER. Illustrated. Sixth Edition. 

IN 'the ^'hIRL of THE RISING. 

Third Edition. Cr. boo. 6s. 
THE RED DERELICT. Second Edition. 

Cr. Svo, 6s. 
Montresor (P. P.), Author of *Into the 

Highways and Hedges.' THE ALIEN. 

Third Edition, Cr. bvo. 6s. 
Morrison (Arthur). TALES OF MEAN 

STREETS. Seventh Edition. Cr.boo, 6s. 
A CHILD OF THE JA(X). Fifth Edition, 

Cr,^ boo. 6s, 
TO LONDON TOWN. Second Edition, 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
CUNNING MURRELL. Cr. boo, 6s. 
THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Fourth Edi 

tion, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
DIVERS VANITIES. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 
Nesbit (B.). (Mrs. E. BUnd). THE RED 

HOUSE. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. bvo, 6s, 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Narrls(W. B.). HARRY AND URSULA. 

Second Edition. Cr, boo. 6s. 
OUIvant (Alfred). OWD BOB, THE 

GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. Ninth 

Edition, Cr,boo, 6e, 
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OMMhtfa (B. PIdBiM). MASTBR OF 

'ftXN. F^mrikSSiSm, Cr.^00. 6r. 
OxMUUUB (JohoX Author of 'Barbe of 

Graad Bayou.' A WEAVER OF WKBS. 

Sse^tfd £a$ti0mm Cr, 8vm. 6s. 
THE GATE OF THE DESERT. J^i/iA 

EditUn, Cr. 8tw. 6«. 
PROFIT AND LOSS. With a Fioiitisplcoo 
. in photognvura by Haxold Copping. 

Fourth Kdition, Cr, Sv^. 6i>. 
THE LONG ROAD. With a FroBtispiecc 

hy Haxold Copping. Third EdttUm^ 

Cr,9tt^ 6r. 
PftlB (Barry). LINDLEY KAYS. Third 

Sdtiwt. Cr.9v0, 6c 
PMrkar failbMt). PIERR9 AND HIS 

PEOPLE. Sixth JBdiH^ Cr. 8e#. 6s. 
MRS. FALCHION. Fi/lkEdiOan. Cr. 8cw. 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 

Third Bditims. Cr, 8«w. ts. 
THE TRAIL OP THE SWORD. HIu^ 

trated. Ninth Edititm, Cr. 8tw. 6s, 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTI AC : 

The Story of a Lost Napoleon. Sixth 

BdiHm, Cr,%90, 6s, 
AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH. 

The Last Adventures of 'Pretty Pierre.' 

Third EditWH, Cr. 8Mb 6r. 
THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Illus- 
trated. Fi/U*9Uh Sditi&m. Cr, Biw. 6s, 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a 

Romance of Two Kiogdoos. Illustrated. 

Fifth Edition, Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 

Ssecnd Edition, Cr. lew. y,6d, 
PsnbertoB (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 

OF A THROPm. lUustmted. Third 

Edition. Cr. 9oo. 6s. 
I CROWN THEE KING. With lUostm* 

tioDS by Frank Dadd and A, Forrestier. 

Cr, ^vo. 6s. 
PkBlpotts iBdmy, LYING PROPHETS. 

Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST. JFifth Edi- 
tion, Cr. 8cWi 6s. 
THE HUMAN BOY. With a FrontispMOtt. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. ftcw. 6s. 
SONS OF THE MORNING. Soc^nd 

Edition, Cr. ^00, 6s, 
THE RIVER. Third Edition. Cr.^vo, 6s. 
THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Fourth 

Edition. Cr. 800. 6s. 
THE SECRET WOMAN. Fourth Edition. 

Cr, 800. 6s. 
KN(X:K AT A VENTURE. With a Frontis- 
piece. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE PORTREEVE. F<mrth EdiHon^ Cr. 

Bvo, 6s. 
THE POACHER'S WIFE. Second Edition, 

Cr. 8vtf. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. ._ 

PIcktIiall (Marouulake). SAfD THE 

FISHERMAN. Sixth Edition, Cr,9no, 

6s. 
BRSNDLE. Second Edition. Cr.Stw. 6t, 
THE HOUSE OF ISLAM. Third Edi- 



AndMroT * Dead Man's Rodb* THB 
ITE WOLF. Second Edition, Cr. 

8m. 6f, 
THE MAYOR OF TROY. Fourth Edition, 

Cr.ivo, 6r. 
MERRY GARDEN AND OTHER 

STORIES. Cr.Bvo, 6s. 
lUwMm (Mnod Stepney), Author of *A 

Lady of the Regency. 'The Labourer's 

Comedy,' etc TlOt ENCHANTED 

GARDEN. Cr. 8cw. 6c 
Rhys (Qnety. THB WOOING OF 

SHEILA. Second Edition. Cr. 9vo. 6s. 
Ridge (W. PetC). LOST PROPERTY. 

Second Edition. Cr. 990. 6s. 
ERB. Second Edition. Cr.^vo. 6s, 
A SON OF THE STATE. Second EdsHm, 

Cr. ^oo. v. 6d. 
A BREAKER OF LAWS. A New Edition, 

MR& GAlMr'S' BUSINESS. Illustrated. 

Second Edition, Cr. 9oo. 6s. 
SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. Cr. 8e». 

^,6d, 
THE WICKHAMSES. Fourth Edition. 

Rebeirto (C. h. D.X THE HEART OF 

THE ANCIENT WOOD. Cr. 8m. ys. 6d. 
RosmU (W. Chirk). MY DANISH 

SWEETHEART. Illustrated. Fi^ 

Edition. Cr, 8bv. 6s. 
HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. tUustxated. 

Second Edition, Cr,6oo. 6s. 
ABANDONED. Second Edition. Cr. boo. 6s, 

Sea also Books for Beys and Girls. 
Serceuit (AdeUoe). BARBARA'S 

MONBV. Cr.9vo. 6s. 
THE PROGRESS OF RACHABL. Cr, 

THe'mYSTERY of the moat. Second 

Edition. Cr. %vo. ts. 
THE COMING OF THE RANDOLPHS. 

Cr. 8m. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
SliMBea. (W.P. THB MESS DECK. 

Cr. 8m. y. 6d, 
Sec also Shilling Novels. 
8fceUey(Bertlw>. ENDERBY. Third Ed. 

Cr. 8m. 6s. 
5ldffwlck (Mrs. Alfred), Author of 'Cyn. 

thia's Way.' THE KINSMAN. With 8 

Illustrations by C E. Bsocic. Third Ed, 

Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
SonniclMeii (Albert). DEEP-SEA VAGA- 

BONDS. Cr. 8m. 6s. 
Sonbary (Qeone). THE HA'PENNY 

MILLIONAIRE. Cr. 8m. 3S.6d, 
Uranhart (MA A TRAGEDY IN (X)M. 

MONPLACE. Second Ed, Cr, SefO. 6s, 
WalBeiinui<Piial). THE SONG OF THB 

FOREST. Cr.8M. 6t, 

See also Shilling Novels. 
Waltz (B. C.). THE ANCIENT LAND. 

MARKsA KMituckyRonanoe. Cr. Sm 

6f. 
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WMMMiJHt 

AND EXCURSIONS. Cr, 800. 



ALARtTMS 
fir. 
Third £diti0n. 



CAPTAIN FORTUNE. 

Cr, 8cv. ts, 
TWISTED EGLANTINE. With 8 Illus- 

tntions by Frank Craig. Third Edition, 

Cr,^o. 6t. 
THE HIGH TOBY. With a Frontispiece. 

Third Edition. Cr, Bvo. fix. 
A MIDSUMMER DAY'S DREAM. 

Third Edition. Crown Svo. 6*. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
WelU (H. Q.>. THE SEA LADY. Cr. 

8«tf. fix. 
Weyouui (Stanley), Author of ' A Gentleman 

of France.' UNDER THE RED ROBE. 

With Illustrations by R. C Woodvu^lb. 

TniMtioth Edition, Cr. Bvo, fix. 
White (Stewart B,\ Author of ' The Biased 

TraiT CONJURORS HOUSE. A 

Romance of the Free TxaiL Stcond Edition, 

Wktte (P^KT). THE SYSTEBf. Third 

Edition, Cr. Stfo. fix. 
THE PATIENT MAN. Ste^md Ediiiom, 

Cr, Bvo, fir. 
W1IIUUB9 iMMTgtry), THE BAR. Cr, 

Bvo, fir. 



WllOuiiiOii (Mra, C. N.), Antlior of < The 
li:irn«nrmcTS/ THE ADVENTURE 

OF PRINCESS SYLVIA. Stc^md Edi- 

THK WOMAN WHO DARED. Cr. Bvo. fir. 
T H K S K A CO LTLD TELL. Second Ediiion, 

Cr. fefl, dr. 

THK CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS. 

TAird EdUi^n. Cr^ ^Xfo, fix. 
PAFVA. fr. »w. 6 J. 
WIlHAmsan (C. N. and A. M.). THE 

LI I . H TN J NG C( 1 N" DUCTOR : Being the 

ki.mbance of a Muiar Car. lUostrated. 

Mjrfrrmlt Editlmt, Cr. 8otf. fir. 
THK PKINCKSS PASSES. lUostrated. 

Ei£h{k Ed^tiett. dr. Stw. fix. 
M Y F R i EN r J T HK < : H AUFFEUR. With 

14$ Htuj^tratiofi^ E-.^'kih Edit, Cr.Bvo. fi*. 
THK CAk OF DJiSTINY AND ITS 

ERRAND IN SPAIN. Fourth EdiHon, 

LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 

Nixik £^i/i(?tf. C'^ Bvo, fix. 
THE BOTOR CHAPERON. Third Ed. 

Wy Horde (Dcilf). Auihor of * Uriah the 
Hiifite.' THE PATHWAY OF THE 
PIONEER (Noni Antres). Fourth 
£ditUm, Cr, %po, fir. 



Aotherof "MIm Moilj.' THE GREAT 

RECONCILER. 
Balfour (Aodrew). VENGEANCE IS 

MINE. 
TO ARMS. 
Barinc-aoaldtS.). MRS. CURGENVEN 

OFCURGENVEN. 
DOMITIA. 
THE FROBISHERS. 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 
Barlow (Jane), Author of 'Irish Idylls.' 
FROM THE EAST UNTO THE 

WEST 
A CREEL OF IRISH STORIES. 
THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. 
THE LAND OF THE SHAMROCK. 
Barr (Robert). THE VICTORS. 
BartnuB (George). THIRTEEN EVEN. 

INGS. 
BeiiMiB (B. P.), Author of *Dodo.' THE 

CAPSINA. 
Bowles (0. Stewart). A STRETCH OFF 

THE LAND. 
Brooke (Bauna). THE POET'S CHILD. 
Bollock (Shan P.). THE BARRYS. 
THE CHARMER. 
THE SQUIREEN. 
THE RED LEAGUERS. 
Barton (J. BkNudoUe). THE CLASH 

OF ARMS. 
DENOUNCED, 
FORTUNE 'S MY FOE. 
A BRANDED NAME. 



Metliii0ii'8 ShilUxig Nav«l8 

Cr, Zvo, Chth, is. net. 



Cape* (Bemafd). AT A WINTER'S 

FIRE. 
Chesnnr (WeatherbyX THE BAFTIST 

THE BRANDED PRINCE. 

THE FOUNDERED GALLEON. 

JOHN TOPP. 

THE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 

Clifford (Mrs. W. K.). A FLASH OF 

SUMMER. 
Cobb, Thomas. A CHANGE OF FACE. 
ColUnrvi'ood (Harry). THE DOCTOR 

OFTHE 'JULIET.' 
Comford (L. Cope). SONS OF ADVER. 

SITY. 
Cotterell (Constance). THK VIRGIN 

AND THE SCALES. 
Crane (Stephen). WOUNDS IN THE 

RAIN. 
Denny (C. E,\ THE ROMANCE OF 

UPFOLD MANOR. 
Dickinson (Bvelyn). THE SIN OF 

ANGELS. 
Dickson (Harris). THE BLACK WOLF'S 

BREED. 
Duncan (Sara J.). THE POOL IN THE 

DESERT. 
A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. IDns- 

trated. 
Bnbree(C. P.). A HEART OF FLAME. 

lUostrated. 
Penn (O. ManvUle). AN ELECTRIC 

SPARK. 
A DOUBLE KNOT. 
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rCJMeH.). A DAUGHTER oy 

STRIFE. 
ntsstayiMB (O.). MORE KIN THAN 

KIND.< 
Ptotchar (J. 8.). DAVID If ARCH. 
LUCIAN THE DREAMER. 
PwTMt (R. B.X THE SWORD OF 

AZRAEL. 
PnuidsdVLB.). MISS ERIN. 
OallonCToB). RICKERBY*S FOLLY. 
Oenird (DorothM). THINGS THAT 

HAVE HAPPENED. 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 
THE SUPREME CRIME. 
ailclirist(R. Mnrray). WILLOWBRAKE. 
aUnvUlA (BnMst). THE DESPATCH 

RIDER. 
THE KLOOF BRIDE. 
THE INCA'S TREASURE. 
OordonCJollMi). MRS. CLYDE. 
WORLDS PEOPLE. 
QMS (C. P.). THE REDEMPTION OF 

DAVID CORSON. 
0r«7 (1. AfQaMO). MY STEWARD. 

H^\jiQ.). JAIR THE APOSTATE. 
HaBlltOB(Lof4BniMt). MARYHAMIL- 

TON. 
HorritM (Mrs. BortMiX A PRINCESS 

OF THE HILLS. Illostnted. 
Hooper (lA THE SINGER OF MARLY. 
HmSi (BBMnoa). THE MISSISSIPPI 

Bubbles 

• lota* (Mrs. Gtffm). ANNE MAULS- 

VERER. 
JoMoa ^dnr). THE KEEPERS OF 

Koar7(C.P.>. THE JOURNALIST. 
KeU/(PloraBeo Ploch). WITH HOOPS 

OF STEEL. 
UmglnldfO (V.) and Boame (C. H.). 

THE VALLEY OF INHERITANCE. 
UndoaCAnalo). A WOBCAN OF SENTI. 

MENt 
Lorlnor (Nomiay. JOSIAH'S WIFE. 
Liuh (Charlef K.). THE AUTOCRATS. 
MaodonoU iAimo). THE STORY OF 

TERESA. 
Ma^ratli (HmnOd). THE PUPPET 

CROWN. 
MflcktoCPlialliioBnidfOfd). THE VOICE 

IN THE DESERT. 
Marsb (Rlcluml). THE SEEN AND 

THE UNSEEN. 
GARNERED. 
A METAMORPHOSIS. 
MARVELS AND MYSTERIES. 
BOTH SIDES OF THE VEIL. 
M«MdlJJ.W.K THE CYNIC AND THE 

SYREN. 
MMido(L.T.). RESURGAM. 
MonkhouM (Alfam). LOVE IN A LIFE. 
Moore (Arthor). THE KNIGHT PUNC- 
TILIOUS. 



THB umu 



HmML B.QIIIim. 

ARY SENSE. 
NorrU(W. B.). AN OCTAVE. 
MATTHEW AUSTIN. 
THE DESPOTIC LADY. 
OUphaBtOAre.). THE LADY'S WALK. 
SIR ROBERrS FORTUNE. 
THE TWO MARVS. 
Pondered (M. L.). AN ENGLISHMAN. 
POony (Mrs. Pmk). A MIXED MAR. 

Phlllpotts (BdeaX THE STRIKING 

H(5URS. 
FANCY FREE. 
Pryco (RIcluwdX TIME AND THE 

WOMAN. 
Randall (John). AUNT BETHIA'S 

BUTTON. 
Rmood (Walter). FORTUNE'S DAR. 

Raynerionvo Pratt). ROSALBA. 
Rhys (Oraco). THE DIVERTED VIL- 

Rkkertfflditta). OUT OF THE CYPRESS 

SWAMP. 
Rokertea(M. H.>. A GALLANT QUAKER. 
Rusell, (W. dork). ABANDONED. 
Sannders (Marshall). ROSE A CHAR. 

LITTE. 
Sernut (Adellae). AOCUSSD AND 

ACCxJSSiRm 
BARBARA'S MONEY. 
THE ENTHUSIAST. 
A GREAT LADY. 
THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME 
THE MASTER OF BBECHW(X)D. 
UNDER SUSPICION. 
THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. 
THE PROGRESS OF RACHAEL. 
Shannon (W. P.). JIM TWELVES. 
Stephens (R.N.>. AN ENEMY OF THE 

KING. 
Strata (B. H.). ELMSLIE'S DRAG NET. 
Stringer (Arthur). THE SILVER POPPY. 
Stuart (eomi). CHRISTALLA. 
A WOMAN OF FORTY. 
Sutherland (Duchess of). ONE HOUR 

AND THE NEXT. 
Swan (Annie). LOVE GROWN COLD. 
Swift (Bonjandn). SORDON. 

SIREN ciry. 

Tanqneray (Mrs. B. M.). THE ROYAL 

QUAKER. 
Thompson (Vance). SPINNERS OF 

Trafford.Tannton(Mrs.B.W.). SILENT 

DOMINION. 
Upward (Allen). ATHELSTANE FORD. 
Walnenian(PauI). A HEROINE FROM 

FINLANa 
BY A FINNISH LAKE. 
Watson (H. B. Marriott). THE SKIRTS 

OF HAPPY CHANCE. 
•Zack.' TALESOFDUNSTABLEWEIR. 



Fiction 
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The Gbtting Wbll op Dorothy. By Mrt. 

W. K. Qifford. Second Editiom. 
Onlt a Goakd-Room Doob By Edith E. 

Cuthell. 
Ths DocTOi OP TBS JOUBT. By Hany 

Colltnswood. 
LiTTLB Pbtbk. By liiiCM Malet. Stc^nd 

Edition, 
MaSTBX ROCXAPBLLAK'ft VOTAGB. By W. 

Clark Russell. Third Edition. 
Thb Sbcxbt OP Madamb db Momluc By 
the Author of *' Mdlle. MorL* 



Books for Boys ud Oirls 

ISustratetL Crvwn Siva, 31. 6dL 



Syd Bblton : Or, the Boy who woold not go 

to Sea. By G. ManviUe Feon. 
Thb Rbd GRANCBi By Mrs. Molesworth. 
A G»L OP THB FBonjB. By L. T. Meade. 

Second Edition, 
Hbpsy Gipsy. By L. T. Meade, af. 6d, 
Thb Honouxablb Miss. By L. T. Meade. 

Second Edition, 
Thbrb was oncb a PRINCB. By Mrs. M. E. 

Mann. 
Whbn AxMOLD combs HoMB. By Mrs. M. B. 

Mann. 



Acrit. 

Thb Adybntubbs op CArrAiN Pamphilb. 

Amaury. 

Tub Bird op Fatb. 

Thb Black Tulip. 

Thb Castlb op Eppstbdc. 

Catrbrinb Blum. 

Cbcilb. 

Thb Chbyaubb D'Hakmbmtal. Double 

Yoliune. 
Chicot thb Jbstbr. Being the first part of 

llie Lady of Moosorean. 

CONSaBNCB. 

Thb Convict's Son. 

Thb Corsican Brotrbks ; and Otho thb 

Arch BR. 
CROP-EARBb Jacquot. 
Thb Fencing Mastbb. 
Fbrnandb. 
Gabribl Lambert. 
Gborgbs. 
Thb Grbat Massacre. Being die first part of 

Qneen MargoL 
Henri db Navarre. Being the seoond part 

of Queen Margot. 



The NoYelfl of Alexandre Domas 

Price 6d, Double Volumet^ it, 

HiLiNE DB ChATBRNV. 



Bdng the first part 

of the Regent's Daughter. 
Louise db la Vallibrb. Being the first 

part of The Vicomte de Bragblonne. 

Double Volume. 
MaItre Adam. 
The Man in the Iron Mask. Being 

the second part of The Vicomte db 

Bragblonne. Double Yohune, 
The Mouth op Hell. 
Nahon. Double volume. 
Pauline; Pascal Bruno; and BoimacoE. 
Ptes La Ruimb. 
The Prince op Trieves. 
The Reminiscences op Antony. 
Robin Hood. 

Thb Snowball and Sultanbtta. 
Sylvandire. 

Tales op the Supernatubal. 
The Three Musketeers. -With a long 

Introduction by Andrew lang. Double 

volume. 
Twenty Years Apter. Double volume. 
The Wild Duck Shooter. 
The Wolp-Lbadbb. 



Metlmen's Sixpenny BookB 



ne). 



LOVE AND LOUISA. 
PRIDE AND PRE- 



AlbMieBl (E 
AoBten Qm 

JUDICE. 

Baffot(Rlcliard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 
BjOtoar (Andrew). BY STROKE OF 

SWORD 
Bariiiff.a«ald(S.). FURZE BLOOM. 

i " 



CHEAP JACK ZITA. 



KITTY ALONE. 

URITH. 

THE BROOM SQUIRE. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 

NOEML 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. Illttitrated. 

LITTLE TITPENNY. 

THE FROBISHERS. 

WINEFRED. 

Barr (Robert). JENNIE BAXTER, 

JOURNALIST. 
IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. 



OF 



THE MUTABLE MANY. 
Beiisoii(B. P.). DODO. 
Brontt (Charlotte). SHIRLEY. 
Brownell (C. L.). THE HEART 

JAPAN. 
BnrtOB (J. Bfoandelle). ACROSS THE 

SALT SEAS 
Caftyn (Mrs)., C Iota'). ANNE MAULE- 

Capea (Bernard). THE LAKE OF 

Clifford (Mrs. W. K.). A FLASH OF 

SUMMER. 
MRS. KEITH'S CRIME. 
Connell (P. Norreys). THE NIGGER 

KNIGHTS. 
Corbett iJollan). A BUSINESS IN 

GREAT WATERS. 
CrokerVMrs. B. M.). PEGGY OF THE 

BARTONS. 
A STATE SECRET. 
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ANGEL. 

lOHilNNA. 

biuito (AHrhtori). THE VISION OF 

DANTE (CuyX 
Do^le (A. Coon). ROUND THE RED 

DOBOUi (S«« J«MUMtto). A VOYAGE 

OF CONSOLATION. 
THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS. 
Bitot (GMfi^X THE MILL ON THE 

FLOSS 
PladUtar (JaiM H.). THE GREEN 

GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. 
<lidlMi<Tom>. RICKERBY'S FOLLY. 
GMkellCMrs.). CRANFORD. 
MARY BARTON. 
NORTH AND SOUTH. 
Q%rmr4 (Da(«ttM«)u HOLY MATRL 

MONY. 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 
MADE OF MONEY. 
QistlOf (QMrtoX THE TOWN TRAVEL- 

THE CROWN OF LIFE. 

aianvilU (BroMt). THE INCA'S 

TREASXXkE. 
THE KLOOF BRIDE. 
QUdgiCbmrlPM), BUNTBR'S CRUISE. 
arimm (The Brotlicn). GRIMM'S 

FAIRYTALES. lUustntted. 
HMO (AnthoinrX A MAN OF MARK. 
A CHANGE OF AIR. 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 

ANTONIO. 
PHROSO 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 
HorniiDC (B. W.). DEAD MEN TELL 

NO 'Ales. 

bmhui (J. H.X THE THRONE OF 

LeQveaxirW.X THE HUNCHBACK OF 

WESTMINSTER. 
Levett-YMito(S. IC.>. THE TRAITOR'S 

WAY 
Llotoo'(B. Lynn). THE TRUE HIS- 

TORY OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON. 
LyalKBdiM). DERRICK VAUGHAN. 
JVUIotCLnois). THE CARISSIMA. 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTIOT^. 
Mann (Win. M. B.>. MRS. x-i^TER 

HOWARD. 
A LOST ESTATE. 
THE CEDAR STAR. 
ONE ANOTHER»S BURDENS. 
Mwdunont (A. W.>. MISER HOAD- 

LEVS SECRET. 
A MOMENT'S ERROR. 
Marryat (CapUln). PETER SIMPLE. 
JACOB FAITHFUL. 
MArah(Ricliar4>. THE TWICKENHAM 

PEERAGE. , 

THE GODDESS. 
THE TOSS. 
A METAMORPHOSIS. H 



(A.B.W.). CLEMENTINA. 

MatlMn (HelM). HONEY. 
GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. 
SAM'S SWEETHEART. 
McodofMrs. L. T.). DRIFT. 
MltfordCBertnoB). THE SIGN OF THE 

SPIDER. 
]llMitrMor(P. R% THE ALIEN. 
Mooro(Artfaar). THE GAY DECEIVERS. 
MorrUoa (Artkar). THE HOLE IN 

THE WALL. 
NMMt(a). THE RED HOUSE. 
NofTto(W. B.). HIS GRACE. 
GILES INGILBY. 
THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. 
LORD LEONARD. 
MATTHEW AUSTIN. 
CLARISSA FURIOSA. 
OUjrfMiitCMn.). THE LADY'S WALK. 
SIR ROBERT'S FORTUNE. 
THE PRODIGALS. 
Omnhola (B. PknUpo). MASTER OF 

P)irfcer(anbert\. THE POMP OF THE 

LAVILETTEiS 
WHEN VALMONDCAMETO PONTIAC 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 
PtoMbertoa (Mm^ THE FOOTSTEPS 

OF A THRONE. 
I CROWN THEE KING. 
Phillpotts (Btfen). THE HUMAN BOY. 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST. 
•Q.» THE WHITE WOLF. 
mjO(W. P»tt). A SON OF THE STATE. 
LOST PROPERTY. 
GEORGE AND THE GENERAL. 
RwMlI (W. datkh A MARRIAGE AT 

SEA. 
ABANDONED. 

MY DANISH SWEETHEART. 
HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. 
Sersent (AdeUno). THE MASTER OF 

BEECHWOOD. 
BARBARA'S MONEY. 
THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 
THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 
Suttees (R. S.>. HANDLEY CROSS. 

lUoatnted. 
MR. SPONGE'S SPORTING TOUR. 

Illastrated. 
ASK MAMMA. Illcatnkted. 
ValeiiUae <M«|or B. 8.). VELDT AND 

LAAGER. 
Waltord (Mrs. L. B.). MR. SMITH. 
COUSINS. 

THE BABY^ GRANDMOTHER. 
Wallace (Qeneral Lew). BEN-HUR. 
THE FAIR GOD. 
WatMm(H. B. Mtfri«tX THE ADVEN- 

TURERS. 
WeelGee<A.B.). PRISONERS OF WAR. 
WeiU(H.G.). THE STOLEN BACILLUS. 
White (PercT). A PASSIONATE 

PILGRIM. 
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